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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  His  Excellency, 

Albeit  C.  Ritchie, 

Governor  of  I\Iaryland. 

Baltimore,  May  1st,  1920. 

Sir: 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  creating 
this  Bureau,  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Labor  and  Statistics,  for  the  year  1919. 

Most  respectfully, 

CHARLES  J.  FOX,  Chaii-man; 
Commission  ■{  DR.  WILLL\M  S.  SMITH, 
HARRY  C.  WILLIS. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This,  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics,  being  the  Fourth  Annual 
Report  since  the  Bureau  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  a  Commission,  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  several  laws  coming  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion, besides  other  desirable  information.  The  chapter 
devoted  to  Child  Labor  is  of  special  interest  as  it  con- 
tains an  article  on  Observations  on  Children,  by  Dr. 
Keene,  and  state  of  maturity  of  children  applying  for  per- 
mits, also  a  most  interesting  report  on  the  "retarded 
boys,"  to  whom  this  Bureau  was  given  the  discretion  of 
issuing  temporary  permits  under  Sec.  36  A  of  the  Child 
Labor  Law,  Acts  of  1918.  As  the  law  became  operative 
October  1st,  1918,  this  is  the  first  complete  report  made 
of  these  abnormal  children,  and  covers  the  period  of  fif- 
teen months  from  October  1st,  1918,  to  December  1st, 
1919. 

This  intensive  study  and  scientific  inteipretation  of 
juvenile  vocational  placement,  as  presented  by  Dr.  Dun- 
ham, is  taken  step  by  step  from  the  home,  to  the  school 
and  thence  to  industry,  analyzing  biologically  the  child's 
intelligence,  his  character,  his  health,  his  capabilities,  and 
thence  his  successes  and  failures  are  examined.  The 
study  of  these  children  entering  industry  might  also  be 
offered  as  a  study  of  the  incorrigible  boys,  whose  place- 
ment into  institutions  has  been  deemed  necessary  in  a 
number  of  cases,  as  the  first  instead  of  the  last  experi- 
mental step  in  character  building.  The  tables  accompany- 
ing his  report  are  of  unusual  interest  in  showing  the 
number  treated,  by  ages,  school  grade  and  regularity  with 
which  they  attended  school;  they  are  grouped  by  race 
and  classified  by  intelligence  and  character.  As  the 
health  of  these  boys  is  most  important,  the  number  af- 
fected and  the  kind  of  physical  defect  is  stated.  As  all 
are  under  vocational  probation,  the  number  of  jobs  each 
boy  has  had  during  that  period  is  shown  and  also  what 
adjustment  he  has  made  to  his  job.  The  number  of 
active  delinquents  that  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  sum- 
mon before  the  Juvenile  Court  and  the  results  are  given ; 
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the  number  that  had  individual  records  in  the  Juvenile 
Court  prior  to  vocational  probation,  with  the  percentage 
to  the  total  is  also  shown. 

PERMIT  ISSUING  DEPARTMENT 

The  number  of  children  who  applied  for  working  per- 
mits and  over  16  year  statements  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land during  the  year  1919  was  17,762,  compared  with 
23,359  for  the  year  1918,  or  a  decrease  of  5,597,  being 
about  24  per  cent.  Of  the  17,762  applicants,  14,997  were 
made  at  the  Baltimore  office  and  2,765  in  the  counties. 
Of  the  14,997  who  applied  at  the  Baltimore  office,  8,167 
received  General  Permits;  1,814,  Vacation  Permits;  1,838, 
Newsboys  and  Street  Traders'  Badges;  878  Temporary 
Permits;  168  were  without  results;  870  were  refused; 
926  were  original  and  subsequent  permits  for  retarded 
boys  and  336  were  over  16  year  statements. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  applying  for 
permits  in  1919,  from  the  two  preceding  years,  is  at- 
tributed to  the  age  at  which  children  can  be  employed 
in  canneries  being  raised  from  12  to  14  years,  the  Fed- 
eral Law,  which  imposes  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
annual  net  profits  of  any  business  specified  in  the  law,  in 
which  children  under  14  are  employed,  and  possibly  the 
attractive  wages  being  received  by  the  laboring  classes 
which  enables  them  to  continue  their  children  in  school 
for  a  longer  period  than  formerly. 

Of  the  proofs  of  age  accepted,  83.81  per  cent,  of  those 
receiving  permits  in  Baltimore  City  furnished  documen- 
tary proofs,  and  affidavits  were  accepted  in  16.19  per 
cent,  of  the  number  issued.  In  the  counties  71.3  per  cent, 
furnished  documentary  proofs,  and  affidavits  were  ac- 
cepted in  28.7  per  cent,  of  the  number  issued.  The  num- 
ber of  inspections  made  in  Baltimore  City  during  the 
year  was  680,  where  3,727  children  were  found  at  work, 
and  the  number  of  inspections  made  in  the  counties  was 
219,  where  337  children  were  found  at  work. 

There  were  215  violations  found  in  Baltimore  City  dur- 
ing the  year  and  127  in  the  counties.  There  were  64 
prosecutions  in  Baltimore  City  during  the  same  period 
with  32  convictions,  and  10  prosecutions  in  the  counties 
with  8  convictions.  The  average  wage  received  by  chil- 
dren reporting  earnings  was  $7.43  per  week,  being  an 
increase  of  21%,  per  cent,  over  the  year  1918. 
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TEN-HOUR  LAW 


We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  large  Department  stores 
and  many  others  are  trying  to  co-operate  with  the  State 
Board  of  Labor  in  every  possible  way,  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  Ten-Hour  Law.  The  Welfare  Workers  connected 
with  these  stores  keep  in  touch  with  the  inspectors  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  laws  of  the  State  and  com- 
plying with  them,  A  luncheon  was  served  at  one  of  the 
department  stores,  to  which  all  the  Social  Workers  and 
one  of  our  inspectors  were  invited.  Questions  pertinent 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  and  the  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tions which  surround  the  working  women  were  discussed. 
Much  has  been  done  to  improve  conditions  of  labor  in  the 
large  stores  during  the  past  year.  The  proprietors  seem 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  providing  cafeterias,  hospital's, 
libraries,  rest  rooms,  etc.  One  firm  is  giving  to  each  em- 
ployee a  life  insurance  policy  for  $500,  the  premium  being 
paid  by  the  firm.  This  amount  is  increased  each  year 
during  their  employment  until  the  insurance  amounts  to 
$2,000.  Another  firm  is  spending  $18,000  for  the  equip- 
ment of  rest  rooms,  hospitals,  etc.,  which  include  shower 
baths  to  be  used  during  the  rest  hour  period. 

Another  large  manufacturing  establishment  has  pro- 
vided a  dance  hall,  where  music  is  furnished  during  the 
lunch  period,  and  the  employees  enjoy  dancing  part  of 
the  time.  They  have  also  established  a  grocery  depart- 
ment, where  groceries  are  sold  to  employees  at  wholesale 
prices.  It  is  stated  that  these  sales  amount  to  about  $300 
per  week. 

A  large  insurance  company,  employing  a  thousand  or 
more  persons,  is  moving  to  the  suburbs  and  is  planning 
a  big  social  centre  with  up-to-date  conveniences  for  work 
and  pleasure  combined.  This  is  another  advance  in  the 
right  direction.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  a  number  of 
large  firms  have  complied  with  the  law  requiring  seats 
for  women  while  working,  thus  considering  the  health 
and  comfort  of  their  female  employees. 

Under  Sec.  15,  Chap.  79,  Acts  of  1912,  of  Hours  of 
Labor  for  Females,  the  law  requires  that  "every  em- 
ployer shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  of 
any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  mercantile,  printing, 
baking  or  laundering  establishment  in  which  any  females 
are  employed,  a  printed  notice  stating  the  provisions  of 
this  law  and  the  hours  of  beginning  and  stopping  work. 
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In  compliance  with  the  law  782  establishments  were  sup- 
plied with  2,374  schedules  during  the  year  1919.  Of  this 
number  1,097  were  sent  to  754  establishments  at  the 
request  of  the  inspectors  and  277  were  sent  to  28  estab- 
lishments at  the  firm's  request. 

The  only  violations  occurring  under  the  Ten-Hour  Law 
during  the  year  1919  were  failure  to  have  schedules  of 
hours  posted.  This  being  a  minor  offense,  there  were 
no  prosecutions  for  the  same,  but  schedules  were  sent  to 
these  establishments  and  they  were  warned  that  should 
they  fail  to  post  these  and  keep  them  posted,  stronger 
measures  would  be  taken  in  the  future.  In  every  case 
these  firms  afterward  complied  with  the  law. 

NUMBER  OF  DEPENDANTS 

A  special  investigation  was  made  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1919  by  this  Bureau,  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  dependants  upon  women  who  were  employed,  the  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  and  the  average  wage  received  and 
the  length  of  the  lunch  period.  These  investigations 
were  made  of  a  certain  number  of  women  employed  in 
department  stores,  a  certain  number  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  of  overalls  and  pajamas;  a  number  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  umbrellas  and  parasols;  a 
number  employed  by  a  telegraph  company ;  a  number  em- 
ployed in  a  wholesale  house  and  a  number  employed  in 
both  the  offices  and  mechanical  departments  of  one  of 
the  big  railroad  companies.  The  details  can  be  found  in 
the  chapter  devoted  to  it. 

INDUSTRIAL  REGISTRATION  LAW 

Under  Sec.  243-244,  Article  27,  Chapter  779,  Acts  of 
1914,  "the  owner  of  every  factory,  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  establishment  and  workshop,  and  of  every 
store  or  other  mercantile  establishment,  employing  five 
or  more  persons,  shall  register  the  same  with  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  Information,  giving  the  name  and  home 
address  of  the  owner,  and  if  the  owner  is  a  corporation, 
the  name  and  home  address  of  its  President  and  Manager 
or  Chief  Business  Agent,  the  address  of  the  business,  the 
name  under  which  it  is  carried  on,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees and  such  other  data  as  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Statistics  and  Infoi-mation  may  require."  During  the 
year  1919,  there  were  384  establishments  in  Baltimore 
City  that  registered  with  this  Bureau,  in  which  were 
employed  49,919  persons,  divided  into  34,587  males  and 
14,188  females.  Of  the  males  606  were  under  16  years 
of  age  and  538  of  the  females  were  under  16. 

In  106,  or  about  28  per  cent,  of  these  establishments, 
between  10  and  24  persons  were  employed ;  86,  or  22  per 
cent.,  employed  from  25  to  49  persons;  two  establish- 
ments employed  from  1,000  to  5,000  persons,  and  one 
establishment  employed  over  5,000. 

FACTORY  INSPECTION  LAW 

There  were  1,533  establishments  inspected  in  Balti- 
more City  during  1919  under  the  Factory  Insepection 
Law,  compared  with  1,033  inspections  made  in  1918. 
This  is  an  increase  of  500  places  inspected,  or  about  33 
per  cent.  A  total  of  23,670  persons  were  found  employed 
in  these  1,533  establisments,  9.091,  or  38  per  cent.,  were 
males  over  16  years  of  age;  14,125,  or  60  per  cent.,  were 
females  over  16  years  of  age,  and  454,  or  2  per  cent., 
were    under  16  years  of  age. 

Of  the  total  number  employed  in  the  manufacturing  of 
any  of  the  articles  coming  under  the  Factory  Inspection 
Law,  only  304,  or  a  little  over  1  per  cent.,  were  classified 
as  home  workers. 

There  were  17  establishments  inspected  in  the  counties 
of  the  State  under  this  law,  where  248  persons  were 
found  employed;  104,  or  42  per  cent.,  being  males  and 
144,  or  58  per  cent.,  being  females.  No  persons  under 
16  years  were  found  employed  in  these  establishments 
and  only  two  gave  out  work. 

There  were  eight  violations  found  under  this  law 
during  the  year,  as  shown  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
Factory  Inspection. 

STATE  MINING  INSPECTION 

The  State  Mine  Inspector  is  required  under  the  Acts  of 
1916  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  Board  of 
Labor  and  Statistics  of  his  proceedings  in  office  and  to 
set  forth  in  such  reports  all  such  infoiTnation  that  may 
be  proper  and  beneficial,  and  also  to  make  such  recom- 
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mendations  and  suggestions  as  he  may  consider  impor- 
tant as  to  legislation  on  the  subject  of  mining.  The 
Forty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Mining  Inspector  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  May  1st,  1919,  contains  such  infor- 
mation and  is  published  in  separate  pamphlet  form  for 
distribution ;  consequently,  only  a  brief  reference  is  made 
in  this  report  to  the  same,  giving  the  total  tonnage  of 
coal  mined  in  Allegany  and  Garrett  counties  during  the 
year,  compared  with  the  preceding  year ;  the  number  em- 
ployed, the  average  tonnage  of  coal  produced  per  miner; 
the  number  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents,  scale  of 
wages  paid  since  May,  1880;  the  name  and  location  of 
each  mine,  date  of  inspection ;  names  of  general  manager, 
superintendent  and  foreman  and  other  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

STEAM  BOILER  INSPECTION 

Under  the  Boiler  Inspection  I^aw  all  steam  boilers 
located  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  are  required  to  be  in- 
spected, the  same  coming  under  the  supervision  of  this 
Commission.  The  total  amount  received  for  inspections 
and  from  insurance  companies  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30th,  1919,  was  $1,647.50,  as  shoMoi  by 
the  tables  under  that  chapter,  which  is  $292.50  more  than 
was  collected  in  1918.  The  date  of  inspection,  number  of 
boiler  and  certificate;  location;  condition  at  time  of  in- 
spection; pressure  allowed;  name  of  owner  and  amount 
paid  for  inspection  are  set  forth  in  Table  No.  1  and  the 
name  of  the  insurance  companies  is  given  in  Table  No.  2, 
with  the  amounts  and  dates  of  payments. 

FREE  EMPLOYMENT 

The  same  policy  of  referring  all  applicants  for  help  or 
employment  to  the  Federal  Employment  offices  was  pur- 
sued in  1919  as  was  adopted  in  1918,  because  of  the 
Federal  offices  having  superior  facilities  of  knowing  op- 
portunities for  employment,  and  the  localities  where  there 
is  a  surplus  of  labor.  Because  Congress  failed  to  make 
the  necessary  appropriation,  the  Federal  Employment 
offices  were  compelled  to  discontinue  the  work  formerly 
carried  on  by  them,  on  October  10th,  1919.  With  a  view 
of  continuing  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  Federal 
offices,  arrangements  were  made  with  a  number  of  the 
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State  Labor  Bureaus  to  consolidate  and  conduct  a  Fedei*al 
and  State  Free  Employment  Service.  The  chairman  of 
this  Commission  was  appointed  Federal  Director  and  the 
State  and  Federal  Employment  Service  was  put  in  opera- 
tion at  this  office  on  January  20th,  1920,  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  superintendent  and  stenographer.  Thus 
the  Federal  organization  has  become  what  many  believed 
it  should  be,  a  clearing  house  and  co-ordinating  body, 
with  responsibilities  vested  in  the  States.  Because  of 
this  change  this  Commission  feels  that  it  will  be  able  to 
make  a  much  more  favorable  report  of  the  number  of 
vacancies  filled  during  the  year  1920. 

BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION 

The  Bureau  continues  to  receive  requests  for  informa- 
tion from  persons  outside  of  the  State  who  contemplate 
locating  in  Maryland.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  writ- 
ten requests  were  received  during  the  year  1919,  com- 
pared with  171  in  1918  and  137  in  1917.  These  requests 
were  received  from  28  States  besides  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Algeria,  Canada  and  Germany.  Because  of  this 
and  other  means  of  advertising  Maryland's  advantages, 
one  New  York  Real  Estate  Agency  claims  to  have  sold 
225  Maryland  farms  during  the  year  1919,  the  purchasers 
including  farmers  from  31  States  as  well  as  Cuba  and 
Canada. 

INFORMATION  REQUESTED 

There  were  181  written  requests  for  information  made 
to  the  Bureau  during  the  year  1919,  compared  with  73 
in  1918,  besides  numerous  other  requests  made  by  phone 
or  in  person  of  which  no  record  was  kept. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  numerous  requests  were  made 
for  copies  of  our  Annual  Reports,  Industrial  Directory, 
Labor  Laws,  Mine  Inspector's  Report  and  Illustrated 
Booklet  "Maryland." 

STRIKES 

There  were  fewer  strikes  during  the  year  1919  than 
there  were  during  the  year  1918,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  four,  did  not  involve  any  great  amount  of  loss  in 
money,  because  of  their  short  duration. 
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The  total  number  of  strikes  throughout  the  State  dur- 
ing the  year  1919  was  22,  compared  with  37  in  1918,  17 
in  1917  and  15  in  1916. 

A  table  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  strikes, 
giving  the  name  of  company  and  location  of  plant;  date 
of  beginning  and  ending;  duration  of  strike;  number  in- 
volved; working  days  lost;  estimated  loss;  organized  or 
unorganized ;  result  of  and  cause  given  for  strike. 

A  summary  shows  that  2  of  the  strikes  were  success- 
ful, 4  partly  successful,  15  were  unsuccessful  and  1  was 
still  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  total  loss  in 
wages  is  estimated  from  the  best  information  obtainable 
at  $4,204,890;  the  loss  to  the  firms,  $4,007,450,  and  the 
total  number  of  working  days  lost  for  the  22  strikes  was 
443,233.  A  detailed  account  of  all  the  strikes  is  given  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occurred  in  that  chapter. 

IN  LABOR  CIRCLES 

The  chapter  devoted  to  Labor  Circles  contains  consid- 
erable information  of  interest  to  the  laboring  classes,  such 
as  a  report  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  including  the  important 
Resolutions  adopted ;  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Maryland  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Federa- 
tion of  Labor ;  Railway  Employees'  wags  increase  and  La- 
bor Production  and  Turnover.  An  interesting  article  is 
published  in  connection  with  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers'  Union  and  the  methods  adopted  by  that  organi- 
zation with  a  view  of  preventing  strikes,  also  method  of 
settling  coal  disputes,  as  presented  by  President  John  L. 
Lewis  of  the  United  Mineworkers,  followed  by  an  article 
coming  from  President  Samuel  Gompers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  on  an  international  eight-hour  work 
day ;  standard  wage ;  equal  pay  for  women  and  prohibition 
of  child  labor.  A  report  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference, which  convened  at  Washington  on  October  29th, 
1919,  is  given  with  a  copy  of  the  New  Labor  Code  of  the 
World.  The  relation  of  the  Fai-mers'  National  Congress 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  Ruling  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  affecting  contract  labor,  and  an  inter- 
esting article  by  Henry  A.  McAnarney  on  Arbitration  is 
given  space.  The  chapter  is  concluded  with  a  list  of  the 
Baltimore  Local  Trade  Unions,  alphabetically  arranged, 
with  name  and  address  of  the  Business  Agent  or  Secre- 
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tary;  also  the  rate  of  wage  of  the  different  crafts  as  re- 
ported by  those  who  compUed  with  our  request  to  furnish 
this  infonnation. 


BALTIMORE  CITY 

The  chapter  devoted  to  Baltimore  City  contains  statis- 
tics and  information,  not  only  for  the  pui-pose  of  showing 
the  rapid  advancements  being  made  by  Baltimore,  but 
also  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  much  information  to 
those  desiring  it.  A  reference  is  made  to  the  industrial 
developments  which  have  taken  place  since  the  great  fire, 
and  the  opportunities  offered  because  of  that  supposed 
calamity.  The  advantages  of  the  Industrial  Survey  is 
shown  by  making  a  comparative  study  of  what  Baltimore 
had,  what  she  needs  and  what  she  has  to  offer. 

From  a  voting  census  compiled  by  the  Police  Depart- 
ment the  city's  population  was  estimated  at  734,352  (the 
actual  number  by  the  Census  of  1920  being  733,826) ,  and 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  homes  are  now  owned  by  the 
occupants. 

Twenty-six  new  steamship  lines  have  been  added,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  total  of  new  industries  and  expan- 
sions up  to  May  1st,  1920,  numbered  227,  making  about 
75  new  industries  to  be  located  in  Baltimore  during  the 
year  1919.  The  total  cost  of  expansion  and  new  factories 
during  the  year  is  estimated  at  $75,000,000  and  the  num- 
ber of  employees  required  in  the  new  enterprise  is  esti- 
mated at  28,000.  A  summary  of  the  different  industries 
is  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  diversification  of 
the  city's  manufactories.  Abstracts  taken  from  the  An- 
nual Report  of  Officers  and  Standing  Committees  of  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association  contain  re- 
ports on  Taxation,  Banking,  Civic  and  Industrial  Bureaus, 
Foreign  Commerce,  Port  Activities,  Dry  Docks  and 
Marine  Railways,  Rebate  to  Out-of-town  Buyers  and  a 
table  showing  How  Labor  Is  Distributed  in  Baltimore. 
Under  the  heading  of  "What  Baltimore  Is  and  Really  Is 
Doing"  will  be  found  a  series  of  short  paragraphs  sum- 
marizing its  business  status  and  advantageous  location. 
This  is  followed  by  a  summary  of  the  Building  Inspectoi-'s 
Report ;  the  name  and  location  of  the  Baltimore  City  rnar- 
kets,  with  the  number  of  stalls  and  the  income  received 
from  rents  and  licenses;  a  list  of  the  Free  Public  Baths 
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is  given,  with  the  number  of  attendance  and  a  statement 
of  receipts  and  expenditures;  the  tax  collections  in  com- 
parison to  the  amounts  estimated;  how  the  Parks,  the 
Paving  Commission  and  Annex  Paving  are  maintained; 
assessable  basis  and  tax  rates;  how  the  city's  money  is 
spent;  the  total  capital  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  at  the  close  of  the  year  1919,  and 
how  divided ;  a  comparative  table  of  accidents  to  the  pub- 
lic and  employees  by  the  steam  railroads  and  electric 
railways  is  given  from  the  year  1911  to  1919,  inclusive, 
with  the  total  'salaries  of  the  commissioners  and  their 
working  force;  the  number  of  divorces  granted  during 
the  year  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year  is  shown. 
From  a  report  obtained  at  police  headquarters  the  num- 
ber of  arrests  are  stated,  the  disposition  of  the  cases  and 
the  number  of  illegitimate  children  bom. 

From  figures  compiled  at  the  Jail  and  Penitentiary,  the 
number  of  prisoners  is  shown,  with  comparisons  with  the 
preceding  year. 

The  result  of  the  census  of  children  between  6  and  18 
years  as  taken  by  the  Police  Department,  with  tables,  is 
given ;  also  voting  population  of  Baltimore  City  by  wards 
and  color  as  taken  by  the  same  department. 

The  number  of  automobile  licenses  that  were  issued 
during  the  year  1919,  in  comparison  with  the  preceding 
year,  also  the  number  of  accidents  from  automobiles. 

A  table  furnished  by  James  B.  Hessong,  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  gives  the  current  prices  of 
grain  for  Baltimore  City  by  months  during  the  year  1919. 
Tables  furnished  by  the  Collector  of  the  Port  give  a  com- 
parative statement  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into 
the  district  of  Maryland  during  the  calendar  years  1918 
and  1919,  also  the  principal  articles  exported  during  the 
same  periods. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Showacre,  Secretary  of  the  Union  Stockyards, 
has  furnished  tables  showing  the  receipts  and  shipments 
of  live  stock  for  the  year  1919  by  months,  with  the  num- 
ber of  cars.  These  tables  are  given  and  comparisons 
made  with  the  two  preceding  years. 

The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  the  Port  of 
Baltimore  and  the  number  of  emigrants  that  have  left 
the  country  for  permanent  residence,  as  reported  by  the 
Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  are  given,  show- 
ing the  net  increase  in  population  and  comparisons  with 
previous  years. 
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This  chapter  is  conckided  with  a  statement  of  Internal 
Revenue  receipts  in  Maryland  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  as 
compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1918. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  chapter  devoted  to  ag-riculture  gives  the  area  of 
the  State,  both  land  and  water;  the  number  of  acres  de- 
voted to  farming ;  the  number  of  farms  and  their  average 
size ;  the  value  of  all  faiTti  property,  including  land,  build- 
ings, implements,  machinery  and  live  stock,  and  the  num- 
ber of  faiTners,  both  white  and  colored. 

The  population  of  the  State,  including  the  rural  popu- 
lation, and  the  number  of  miles  of  the  State  and  State  aid 
roads  is  given ;  also  value  of  crops  and  estimated  produc- 
tion, with  estimated  incomes  from  the  same;  rate  of 
wages  for  farm  labor  in  Maryland,  as  taken  from  the 
Federal  Reports,  is  given  for  the  years  1910-1917  and 
1918.  The  increase  in  the  production  of  oleomargarine 
as  indicated  by  the  amount  paid  in  internal-revenue  tax 
is  shown.  The  quantities  of  distilled  spirits  and  fer- 
mented liquors  produced  in  Maiyland  and  two  counties  in 
Virginia  for  the  years  1913  to  1918  is  given.  Space  is 
allowed  for  an  article  on  the  farming  interests  of  the 
State  as  reported  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  an- 
other article  on  Maryland  fanners  in  connection  with  the 
American  FaiTn  Bureau  Federation.  The  canning  indus- 
try, as  taken  from  statistics  furnished  by  the  National 
Canners'  Association,  shows  Maryland's  rank  among 
States  in  the  canning  of  tomatoes,  corn  and  peas.  The 
future  of  the  farmer  as  outlined  by  Charles  S.  Barrett, 
President  of  the  National  Board  of  FaiTn  Organization, 
is  presented,  and  other  comments  on  the  farmers'  income, 
compared  with  the  high  cost  of  living.  Tables  prepared 
by  the  Depai'tment  of  Agriculture,  showing  a  comparison 
of  prices  of  a  group  of  important  farm  products  with 
farm  impliments  and  lumber,  is  given,  with  a  reference 
to  hours  worked  by  the  farmer  in  comparison  with  those 
of  workmen  interested  in  high  wages  only.  An  article 
prepared  by  Secretary  Houston  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  comparing  the  American  farmers  with  his 
foreign  rivals,  both  in  acres  under  cultivation  and  yield 
per  acre,  is  interesting.  Farm  value  of  crops  and  high 
price  records,  as  published  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  are  stated.     An  interesting  article  on  results  of 
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national  irrigation  is  published,  and  with  an  article  on 
the  threatened  reduction  in  the  supply  of  food  because  of 
the  shortage  of  farm  labor  the  chapter  is  concluded. 

REPORTS   OF   OTHER   STATE   DEPARTMENTS 

A  brief  reference  is  made  to  the  Bi-ennial  Report  of 
the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture; 
the  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry ;  Conservation 
Commission;  State  Board  of  Education;  State  Tax  Com- 
mission; State  Industrial  Accident  Commission;  State 
Board  of  Prison  Control  and  Maryland  Tuberculosis  Sana- 
torium. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

The  information  contained  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
Cost  of  Living  is  gathered  from  the  most  reliable  sources 
from  which  this  information  is  obtainable,  and  is  most 
interesting.  It  not  only  gives  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  different  items  entering  into  the  family  budget 
between  the  years  1914  and  1919,  but  also  makes  com- 
parisons with  certain  salaries. 

STATISTICS 

The  first  year  after  the  ending  of  the  war  has  brought 
so  many  changes  and  surprises  in  the  movement  of  eco- 
nomic events  and  markets  that  a  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing is  made,  viz. :  Cost  of  World's  War;  Casualties  in  the 
American  Army ;  Statistical  Summary  of  America's  Part 
in  War;  Maryland's  Casualties;  Maryland  Men  Fit;  Eng- 
lish Physique;  Debt  the  World  Owes  America;  Compari- 
sons of  War  Debts;  Britain's  Loan  to  Russia;  Position  of 
United  States ;  Era  of  Expenditures ;  Thrift  of  the  United 
States ;  The  Government  Deficit  from  Railroad  Operation ; 
Railway  Earnings,  1919;  Salaries  of  Railroad  Chiefs; 
Country's  Payroll ;  Government  Officials  Quit  Jobs ;  Popu- 
lation of  Philippines ;  Traffic  Through  the  Panama  Canal ; 
Coal  Production;  Oil  Production;  Iron  Output;  In  Cotton 
Mills;  Commercial  Failures  in  Maryland;  Population  of 
Maryland,  and  Four  Years'  Record  of  Governor  Har- 
rington. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

The  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1919,  shows  the  amounts  appropriated  and 
expended  under  the  Budget  Law,  Chapter  206,  Acts  of 
1918,  consequently  is  the  first  financial  statement  coming 
under  the  Act. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses was  $45,372.45  and  the  amount  expended  was 
$44,139.81,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $1,232.64, 
which  reverted  to  the  State.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
the  Bureau  paid  the  State  $1,647.50  collected  under  the 
Boiler  Inspection  Law  and  $66.07  received  as  interest  on 
deposits. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commission  wishes  to  express  its 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  valuable  assist- 
ance so  cheerfully  rendered  by  the  entire  office  force,  and 
also  the  Federated  Charities,  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  So- 
ciety, the  Henry  Watson  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  the 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Society.  Acknowledgment  is  also 
made  of  the  valuable  assistance  given  the  Bureau  by  the 
Juvenile  Court,  the  court's  interpreter,  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  School  Attendance  Department  and  the  Attor- 
ney General. 
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CHILD  LABOR  LAW 

"The  American  Child"  states  that  "the  constitutionality 
of  a  Federal  Child  Labor  Act  is  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  for  the  second  time.  The  Act  of  1916, 
based  on  the  interstate  commerce  power  of  Congress,  was 
declared  invalid  in  June,  1918.  The  present  case  is  an 
appeal  from  a  decision  in  the  Western  District  of  North 
Carolina,  rendered  May  2nd,  1919,  holding  unconstitu- 
tional and  void  such  part  of  the  Federal  Revenue  Act 
passed  in  February,  1919,  as  imposes  or  seeks  to  impose 
a  10  per  cent,  tax  on  the  annual  net  profits  of  any  mine, 
quarry,  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory  or  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  in  which  children,  contrary  to  certain 
age  and  hour  standards,  shall  have  been  employed  or 
permitted  to  work  at  any  time  during  the  tax  year.  The 
age  standards  are  16  for  mines  and  quarries,  and  14  for 
factories,  canneries  and  other  establishments.  Hours  are 
limited  to  eight  a  day  for  children  between  14  and  16; 
the  working  week  to  six  days,  and  night  work  is  pro- 
hibited for  children  under  16.  Upon  the  decision  in  the 
present  case  rest  important  issues  respecting  the  accom- 
plishment of  child  labor  reform.  As  the  Federal  Child 
Labor  Tax  Law  applies  only  to  mines,  quarries,  factories 
and  similar  establishments,  it  is  estimated  that  85  per 
cent,  of  the  working  children  in  this  country  are  in  indus- 
tries not  covered  by  the  law. 

The  following  articles  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
newspapers : 

GROWING   UP  ILLITERATE 

That  many  American-born  children  are  growing  up 
illiterate  is  shown  by  figures  given  by  Miss  Julia  Lathrop, 
chief  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  in  her 
seventh  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  These 
figures  were  collected  in  connection  with  the  Bureau's 
administration  of  the  Child  Labor  Act  of  1916,  which  was 
later  declared  unconstitutional,  and  cover  five  States  in 
which  the  employment  of  children  is  general. 

"Of  19,696  children  between  14  and  16  years  to  whom 
certificates  were  issued,"  Miss  Lathrop  states,  "more  than 
one-fourth  could  not  write  their  names  legibly.  Nearly 
10  per  cent,  had  never  gone  beyond  the  first  grade  and 
considerably  more  than  half  were  in  the  fourth  grade  or 
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lower  when  they  left  school.  Only  about  3  per  cent,  were 
in  the  eighth  grade  and  about  one  in  100  had  reached  high 
school. 

"These  children  were  native  Americans.  Of  the  whole 
number  only  24  were  foreign-born.  The  responsibility 
for  their  neglect,  the  report  points  out,  is  not  merely  a 
local  one.  The  United  States  is  now  offering  to  the  States 
financial  assistance  and  expert  advice  in  providing  for  the 
vocational  education  of  children." 

FIGURES  SHOW  THAT  8,500,000  IN  UNITED  STATES  CANNOT 

READ  ENGLISH 

Educators  in  Maryland  are  watching  the  progress 
of  the  Smith-Bankhead  Bill,  or  the  Americanization 
Bill,  as  it  is  popularly  known,  which  provides  a 
large  Governmental  appropriation  for  the  education  of 
illiterates  and  non-English-speaking  persons.  In  order 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  bill  each  State  must  make  an 
appropriation  equal  to  the  amount  it  receives  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  no  State  may  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  act  until  it  shall  have  required  the  instruc- 
tion for  at  least  200  hours  a  year  of  illiterate  and  non- 
English-speaking  minors  of  16  years  and  over. 

For  the  fiscal  j^ear  ending  June  30  next,  $5,000,- 
000  was  provided,  and  annually  thereafter,  until  1926, 
there  is  provided  $12,500,000.  For  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  the  States  and  preparing  teachers,  super- 
visors and  directors,  there  is  immediately  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  States  $250,000  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  and  $750,000  annually  thereafter.  Each  State  will 
receive  money  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  its  illiterates  and  of  persons  unable 
to  read,  write  and  speak  English. 

According  to  the  figures  submitted  at  a  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Committe  on  Commerce  and  Labor,  there  are 
at  least  8,500,000  persons  in  the  United  States  who  can- 
not read  or  write  English.  And  of  these  5,000,000  are 
native-bom.  And  of  those  who  do  not  speak  English,  at 
least  half  of  them  do  not  read  or  write  any  language. 
This  is  considered  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill  as  a  menace 
to  the  country  and  its  institutions.  And,  moreover,  it  is 
believed  that  these  estimates  are  entirely  too  low,  and 
that  they  might  be  doubled  and  still  be  reasonable.  This 
was  indicated  by  the  tremendous  percentage  of  illiteracy 
in  the  Army.    Of  the  draftees  examined  by  the  War  De- 
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partment,  25  per  cent.,  or  one-fourth,  could  not  under- 
stand newspapers  or  write  letters  home. 

In  a  chart  submitted  at  the  hearing  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  the  8,500,000  illiterates  and  non-English-speak- 
ing aliens,  the  peaks  are  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
former  with  more  than  1,000,000  and  the  latter  with  more 
than  800,000.  Maryland  makes  a  good  showing  in  com- 
parison with  other  States  of  about  the  same  size,  Massa- 
chusetts, for  instance.  Maryland  is  credited  with  97,097, 
while  Massachusetts,  where  education  might  be  said  to 
be  the  primary  passion,  has  314,315  illiterates  and  non- 
English-speaking  aliens.  Connecticut  has  117,902.  The 
Southern  States,  as  a  whole,  lead  in  illiteracy  in  propor- 
tion to  their  populations,  while  the  North  leads  in  non- 
English  speaking.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the 
Western  States  is  comparatively  low,  the  State  of  Utah 
having  only  17,782,  Kansas  only  57,569,  Oregon  only 
27,445,  Washington  only  51,580  and  Nebraska  only 
48.487. 


RESULTS  OF  SURVEY  IN  THREE  BALTIMORE  SCHOOLS 

The  Mental  Hygienic  Society  of  Maryland  has  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  a  paper  published  by  Dr.  Charles 
B.  Thompson,  executive  secretary  of  the  Society,  and  read 
by  him  before  the  School  Board,  on  the  subject  "Adjust- 
ing the  School  Work  to  the  Child."  In  making  his  survey 
Dr.  Thompson  investigated  three  schools — No.  55,  at 
Hampden;  No.  13,  at  McElderry  Street  and  Patterson 
Park  Avenue,  and  No.  16,  at  the  corner  of  Harford  and 
Ashland  Avenues. 

"To  make  certain,"  says  Dr.  Thompson,  "that  we  would 
find  the  children  of  low  intelligence,  we  examined  only 
the  children  in  those  schools  who  were  reported  to  us  by 
the  teacher  as  being  'backward' ;  that  is,  children  who  did 
not  measure  up  to  the  practical  test  of  doing  their  school 
work.  In  each  case  a  report  from  the  teacher  came  with 
the  child,  with  as  far  as  possible  a  note  as  to  the  child's 
disposition,  behavior  and  home  environment.  Each  child 
was  examined  separately  and  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  of  quiet  and  privacy.  A  full  Binet-Simon  or 
Yerkes  test  of  each  child's  mentality  was  made  and  a 
general  and  detailed  observation  made  of  the  child  during 
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the  examination — his  particular  method  of  reacting  abili- 
ty to  grasp  explanations,  capacity  for  reasoning,  and 
-memory," 

Dr.  Thompson  thus  summarizes  his  findings: 

The  feebleminded  form  a  litle  over  3  per  cent,  of  the 
school  population  in  the  two  schools  in  which  this  was 
computed. 

The  "slow"  or  retarded  form  about  7  per  cent,  of  the 
school  population  in  the  one  school  in  which  their  total 
number  was  computed. 

Both  of  these  classes  together  form  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  school  population.  They  are  not  being  properly 
trained  and  they  hold  back  the  remaining  90  per  cent., 
which  is  an  obvious  injustice. 

In  the  course  of  the  survey  it  developed,  as  has  been 
since  found  to  be  the  case  in  other  cities,  that  a  certain 
number  of  normal  and  also  children  above  noiTnal  in- 
telligence were  not  doing  even  average  work  because  pres- 
ent routine  cuiTiculum  was  uninteresting  to  them. 

A  certain  number  of  children  are  being  hindered  by 
untreated  medical  conditions,  and  also  by  improper  habits 
of  resting  and  living. 

Remedial  measures  suggested  are: 

There  should  be  special  classes  for  the  "slow"  children 
to  give  each  of  them  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  par- 
ticular capacity.  It  is  not  fair  to  them  that  they  have 
to  remain  in  the  regular  classes  at  work  which  will  never 
be  of  service  to  them.  Nor  should  they  be  made  to  hold 
back  the  other  children. 

For  the  sake  of  the  normal  children,  the  feebleminded 
children  should  be  in  special  classes  off  to  themselves. 
Whatever  the  State  may  do  or  may  not  do  in  regard  to 
taking  care  of  the  feebleminded,  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
normal  children  to  have  to  put  up  any  longer  with  the 
disadvantages  caused  by  the  presence  of  these  individuals 
in  their  classes. 

It  has  been  shown  that  many  of  the  children  who  are 
brighter  than  the  normal,  as  well  as  many  of  the  normal 
children,  are  not  doing  average  work,  because  the  present 
school  work  does  not  interest  them.  They  should  have 
the  advantage  of  smaller  classes,  more  live  studies  and 
shorter  periods. 

The  more  finely  grained  and  nervous  children  should  be 
in  smaller  classes. 
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A  complete  medical  inspection  of  each  child,  not  only  of 
the  heart,  lungs  and  the  digestive  system,  but  also  of  the 
ej'^es,  ears,  nose  and  throat  should  be  frequent  and  regu- 
lar part  of  the  school  care  of  each  child. 

There  should  be  a  large  playground  with  thoughtfully 
directed  recreational  facilities  for  each  school. 

We  would  recommend  that  a  permanent  clinic  or  board 
be  established  in  the  schools,  to  be  conducted  by  specially 
trained  men  of  the  highest  standing. 

HEALTHIER  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  GOAL  OF  A  BALTIMORE 

PHYSICIAN 

The  fight  for  healthier  school  children  in  Baltimore 
has  begun. 

It  started  during  the  month  of  October,  when,  under 
the  orders  of  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  of  the  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  three  women,  skilled  in 
"child  beterment"  work  in  the  public  schools  of  other 
cities,  began  the  work  of  weighing  and  measuring  10,000 
children  in  seven  Baltimore  public  schools. 

These  will  be  "sample  children."  The  effect  upon  them 
of  the  ensuing  program  of  eating,  sleeping  and  care  of 
the  body  will  be  noted  and  they  and  their  personal  rec- 
ords of  gain  in  weight  and  general  health  will  be  pointed 
to  as  evidences  of  what  science  can  do  for  a  whole  com- 
munity. Incidentally,  it  will  demonstrate  as  nothing  else 
could  do,  the  value  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  of  which  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Welch  is  the  presiding  genius.  The  results  will 
then  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  80,000 
school  children  of  the  city. 

The  actual  business  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
children  will  not  begin  for  a  month,  Dr.  McCollum  said. 
It  will  take  at  least  that  long  to  weigh  and  measure  the 
entire  10,000  and  record  the  figures  on  individual  charts. 

The  idea  grew  out  of  the  discovery  by  Dr.  McCollum 
that  a  large  percentage  of  Baltimore  school  children  are 
undernourished.  The  same  thing  has  been  discovered  in 
other  cities,  and  recently  Dr.  McCollum  appeared  before 
the  School  Board  and  gave  it  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions, and  his  ideas  of  the  best  method  for  curing  the 
evil.  The  School  Board  gave  Dr.  McCollum  permission 
to  do  whatever  he  thought  needful. 
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From  the  10,000  children  who  are  being  weighed  and 
measured,  Dr.  McColkim  and  his  assistants  will  pick  out 
those  who  appear  to  be  suffering  most  sadly  from  malnu- 
trition. Their  weights  will  be  compared  with  their 
heights,  and  those  who  are  underweight  will  be  set  aside 
for  treatment  that  is  to  follow.  But  in  no  case  will  treat- 
ment begin  until  the  weighing  and  measuring  process  has 
been  applied  to  the  whole  10,000. 

Then,  on  the  individual  record  charts  to  be  furnished 
each  child,  will  be  entered  brief  histories  of  each  case, 
these  histories  to  be  obtained  by  questioning  the  children 
themselves.  They  will  be  asked  how  much  breakfast 
they  eat  in  the  mornings,  it  being  Dr.  McCollum's  idea 
that  the  majority  of  school  children  huiTy  away  from 
home,  having  eaten  only  a  little  bread  and  coffee  or 
nothing  at  all.  How  much  rest  they  get  at  night;  how 
well  they  sleep ;  what  time  they  go  to  bed ;  how  often  they 
use  their  toothbrushes — all  these  things  will  be  carefully 
inquired  into. 

With  the  statistics  thus  gathered,  Mr.  McCollum  and 
his  assistants  will  proceed  to  issue  instructions  to  each 
child  applying  to  each  particular  case.  Certain  children 
will  be  instructed  to  drink  more  milk,  others  to  go  to  bed 
earlier  at  night,  others  to  brush  their  teeth  oftener,  and 
so  on. 

In  brief,  they  will  be  taught  the  simplest  principles  of 
living.  Several  times  a  month  Dr.  McCollum's  assistants 
— and  he  expects  to  have  five  or  six — will  visit  the  schools 
and  talk  to  the  children.  They  also  will  visit  the  chil- 
dren's parents  and  enlist  their  co-operation.  And  from 
time  to  time  the  children  will  be  weighed  and  measured 
again  and  the  results  entered  on  the  charts,  so  that  it 
may  be  determined  to  what  extent  they  are  benefiting 
by  the  treatment. 

It  is  planned  to  continue  this  work  for  one  year,  and 
Dr.  McCollum  hopes  to  prove  that  it  will  be  of  advantage 
to  the  city  if  the  Health  Department  would  supervise  the 
instruction  of  all  school  children  in  food  values  just  as 
they  are  taught  to  read,  spell  and  write. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHILDREN 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  impressions  obtained  from 
the  examination  made  of  children  applying  for  work  per- 
mits by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Keene,  Medical  Examiner: 
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"Youthful  entry  into  the  industrial  pursuits  presents 
an  interesting  problem  that  must  be  considered  with 
special  scrutiny.  The  period  of  life  that  we  must  con- 
tend with,  viz.,  between  12  and  16  years,  is  marked  by 
the  practical  completion  of  habit  formation  and  trains 
the  child  for  an  ascending  or  a  descending  career.  This 
period  witnesses  the  culmination  of  the  fundamental, 
physical  and  phj^chical,  changes.  The  child  arrives  at 
puberty  and  endures  many  physical,  emotional  and  mental 
disturbances.  These  years,  therefore,  are  fraught  with 
danger  for  boy  and  girl.  Many  manifest  a  spirit  of  in- 
corrigibility which  if  not  properly  treated  will  lead  to 
absolute  criminality.  It  is,  then,  most  essential  to  form 
the  habit  and  tendencies  for  future  welfare. 

"We  witness  too  often  the  desire  to  quit  school  just  as 
soon  as  children  reach  the  age  limit  and  school  grade 
permitted  by  the  law.  'Tis  too  often  that  in  this  they 
are  encouraged  by  their  parents  upon  the  specious  plea 
of  "Help  needed."  No  one  will  deny  that  it  would  be  far 
better  that  they  should  be  kept  under  proper  parental 
influence  and  control  strengthened  by  school  discipline 
until  a  more  matured  age.  We  find  many  who  take  the 
proper  view  and  are  willing  and  eager  to  avail  them- 
selves of  higher  educational  and  refining  advantages ;  but 
there  are  not  a  few  who  form  the  habit  of  indifference 
and  truancy  which  lead  to  incorrigibility  and  criminalfty. 
The  too  early  entrance  into  street  trades  may  cause 
not  only  an  exciting  but  demoralizing  life.  The  very 
young  newsboy  becomes  the  most  skillful  as  well  as  the 
most  troublesome  truant.  I  believe  that  by  far  the  ma- 
jority of  our  unsuccessful  boys  acquire  habits  by  con- 
sorting and  mingling  with  their  fellow-tradesmen  and  are 
encouraged  and  influenced  by  their  elders  into  all  kinds 
of  midemeanors  and  crimes.  Far  better  would  it  be  that 
his  emotional  activities  be  awakened  and  established  un- 
der more  refining  and  beneficial  influences  of  school  disci- 
pline and  educational  training.  We  often  see  the  bad 
spirit  of  wilfulness,  discourtesy  and  not  infrequently 
viciousness  manifested  by  those  asking  for  permits,  by 
an  unwillingness  to  submit  to  authority,  restraint  or 
discipline  of  employer's.  After  getting  a  permit  they 
will  not  hold  their  jobs,  but  for  the  slightest  or  no  excuse 
at  all  give  them  up  and  get  another  more  congenial  to 
their  whims.  It  is  a  serious  problem  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  refuse  and  send  them  back  to  school.    It  may 
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be  that  a  laxity  in  the  intent  of  the  compulsory  school 
law,  in  "permitting  children  to  quit  school  before  they 
have  attained  the  proper  mental  and  controlling  influ- 
ence" brings  about  a  morbid,  diseased  society  of  delin- 
quents and  defectives,  possibly  degenerates  and  social 
misfits,  rather  than  a  constructive  means  to  insure  the 
continuous  improvement  of  every  child  to  its  maximum 
liabilities.  Therefore,  child  welfare  research  becomes  in- 
dispensable, but  such  research  can  only  be  comparative, 
for  as  yet  scientists  have  tried  in  vain  to  establish  even 
an  average  normal  child. 

"It  has  been  w^ll  said  that  every  child  has  six  parallel 
and  interrelated  ages — (1)  a  chronological  age  in  years 
and  months,  denotive  of  the  space  of  life;  (2)  physio- 
logical age,  denotive  of  physical  growi;h  and  maturity; 
(3)  mental  age,  denotive  of  the  appearance  and  ripening 
of  the  instincts,  capacity  of  learning  and  acting ;  (4)  ped- 
agogical age,  denotive  of  the  rate  and  position  in  school 
progress;  (5)  social  age,  denotive  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  child  makes,  adopts  and  controls  social  adjustments; 
(6)  moral  and  religious  age,  denotive  of  fairly  well  de- 
fined notions  of  moral  judgment,  proper  conduct  and  re- 
ligious awakening. 

"I  believe  the  best  definition  of  normal  child  is  when 
each  age  is  developing  at  its  maximum  and  nicely  bal- 
ances with  each  of  the  others. 

"Our  Bureau  then  is  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  re- 
cording and  evaluating  the  progressive  development  from 
year  to  year.  Special  note  is  made  of  those  thought  to 
be  gifted  with  special  abilities  and  talents,  and  those  not 
using  all  of  the  abilities  to  the  best  advantage,  for  con- 
trast and  comparison.  The  detection  of  physical,  mental 
and  social  defects ;  the  prevention  of  their  causes  and  the 
remedial  training  and  treatment  must  be  the  fundamental 
aim  underlying  our  examinations.  As  our  greatest  hope 
for  the  future  is  in  the  next  generation,  so  our  most 
fertile  field  must  be  in  the  present  rising  one,  for  better 
men  and  women.  Our  possibilities  of  action  are  in  taking 
care  of  the  present  links  which  bind  us  to  the  past  and 
lead  to  a  higher  order  of  things  for  the  future. 

"The  scope  of  our  examinations  is  only  broad  enough 
to  uncover  obvious  defects  and  diseases  that  render  em- 
ployment hazardous  to  him  who  seeks  it,  or  to  his  fellow- 
workman.    Its  objective  is  rejective  of  fhe  evidently  unfit 
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and  exclusion  of  communicable  diseases.  We  thus  try  to 
meet  the  requirement  for  job  placement  and  prepare  the 
way  for  subsequent  examination  essential  for  the  super- 
vision of  health.  We  must  , however,  always  individual- 
ize, for  unless  children  have  a  choice  in  shaping  their  own 
career,  there  can  be  no  full  development  of  personality; 
it  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  advise,  urge  and  encourage 
confidence  and  faith  in  the  individual  and  not  distrust  his 
ability  to  fight  his  own  fight. 

"The  Bureau  is  doing  a  vast  service,  while  out  of  the 
many  we  may  have  a  few  recreants,  by  far  the  majority 
are  developing  into  hopeful  assets  to  future  society  and 
good  citizenship." 

A  review  of  the  different  tables  will  show  the  specific 
accomplishments  of  the  Bureau. 
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STAGE  OF  MATURITY  OF  MALE  APPLICANT  FOR  GENERAL 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  AT  THE  BALTIMORE 

OFFICE    OF   THE    BUREAU   IN    1919. 


14  Years  of  Age. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Per  Cent. 

Pubescent 

Prepubescent  -._ 

Post  pubescent 

1236 

433 

76 

20 
3 
2 

1256 
436 

78 

55.8 

19.3 

3.5 

Total 

1745 

25 

1770 

78.6 

15  Years  of  Age. 

Pubescent ....._ 

Prepubescent 

Post  pubescent. 

Not  stated _ ...._..... 

361 
49 
44 
13 

10 
2 
1 

371 
51 
45 
13 

16.5 
2.3 
2. 
.6 

Total 

468 

13 

480 

21.4 

Grand    Total 

2212 

38 

2250 

100.00 
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AGE   OF  MATURITY  OF  FEMALE   APPLICANTS  FOR  GEN- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  AT  THE  BAL- 
TIMORE OFFICE  OF  THE  BUREAU  IN  1919. 


Age  of  Maturity, 


Matured. 


White, 


Col- 
ored. 


Not  Matured.! 


White. 


Col. 
ored. 


Total. 


Per 

Cent. 


11  years 

11  years  6  months 

12  years 

12  years  6  months 

13  years 

13  years  6  months 

14  yeara 

14  years  6  months. 

15  years 

15  years  6  months. 
Not  stated 

Total 


9 

3 

98 

12 

371 
32 

382 
51 
70 
23 
11 


1062 


3 
1 


313 

107 

62 

21 


503 


9 

3 

98 

12 

373 

32 

698 

159 

132 

46 

11 


1573 


.6 
.2 

6.2 
.8 
23.7 
2. 

44.4 

10. 
8.4 
2.9 

.8 


100.00 


In  the  above  table  the  stage  of  pubescence  is  given  for  the  boys. 
During  the  physical  examination  this  is  carefully  noted  in  deter- 
mining the  boy's  physical  fitness  for  the  occupation  sought. 

The  age  of  ixiaturity,  or  the  age  at  which  the  menstrual  epoch 
occurred  was  recorded,  rather  than  /the  approach  to  it,  with  its 
many  physical  signs,  in  the  examination  of  the  girls.  This  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  endurance  which  the  girl  manifests. 


The  following  article  on  the  "Study  of  Unusual  Children"  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  since  the  Child  Labor  Law  was  amended,  by  allow- 
ing this  Bureau  the  discretion  of  issuing  temporary  permits  to 
retarded  children,  and  is  most  interesting  in  showing  what  has 
been  accomplished  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dunham. 
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JUVENILE  LABOR, 
Its  Biological  Factors  and  Social  Features 


A  Study  of  Unusual  Children 


INTRODUCTORY:     POINT  OF  VIEW 

An  increasing  tendency  for  the  community  to  utilize 
scientific  interpretations  of  social  phenomeua  is  seen 
nowhere  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  organization  of 
labor.  Thus  far,  however,  greater  effort  in  this  field  has 
been  directed  toward  applying  results  to  business  man- 
agement than  to  an  analysis  of  the  human  motor  with  its 
power  and  aptitude  for  work.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
civic  agencies  in  this  country  have  begun  to  recognize 
the  important  stabilizing  influence  exerted  upon  the  cas- 
ualization  of  labor  by  the  intensive  study  of  juvenile,  vo- 
cational reactions.  As  the  school  is  the  second  step  from 
the  home  in  the  normal  social  development  of  the  child  so 
employment  forms  a  logical  third  step.  Its  importance  is 
no  less  today  than  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  appren- 
tice was  initiated  into  his  guild  with  an  inspiring  formali- 
ty. The  choice  of  a  vocation,  the  method  of  approach,  the 
service  to  be  rendered  and  the  reward  to  be  received,  the 
mutual  responsibility  involved,  present  new  and  gener- 
ally untried  social  situations  to  the  novice.  The  attitude 
assumed,  hkewise,  in  this  first  step  bends  the  twig  toward 
or  away  from  industrial  efficiency  and  is  an  important 
factor  in  harmonizing  differences  that  arise  later  between 
worker  and  employer. 

While  the  trained  observer,  recognizing  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  physical  and  chemical  science  as  a 'basis 
for  all  analytical  studies,  seeks  to  apply  sound  biological 
principles  to  the  science  of  labor  and  its  organization, 
want  of  discernment  in  untrained  but  zealous  workers 
shows  itself  annually  in  a  variety  of  pseudo-scientific  rec- 
ommendations resulting  in  the  shallow,  though  perhaps 
deserved,  editorial  comment  that  the  "jargon  of  the  spe- 
cialists" is  disconcerting;  that  the  "nub  of  the  plan  is 
just  common-sense  dealing  between  man  and  man." 

The  propagandist  on  legislative  prohibition  of  employ- 
ment sometimes  forgets  that  such  a  truism  as  "it  is  time 
to  consider  the  individual  in  relation  to  child  labor,"  can- 
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not  be  brought  immediately  into  relation  with  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  "an  age  minimum  of  16  for  service  in  any 
occupation  except  agriculture  and  domestic  work  and  9 
months'  compulsory  school  attendance  until  the  age  of 
18  years."  To  prescribe  so  crude  an  antithesis  as  a 
panacea  for  the  14-year-old  "work-minded"  boy  of  in- 
ferior mental  capacity,  with  well-regulated  instinctive 
mechanisms  and  special  ability  is  to  increase  his  conflict 
with  the  community.  Certainly,  if  the  child's  school  con- 
duct counts  as  an  interpretative  factor  his  truancy  and 
incorrigibility  do  not  indicate  a  high  degree  of  confidence 
even  in  the  best  of  the  social  machinery  thus  far  pre- 
sented to  him.  Do  not  the  fundamental  data  of  his  analy- 
sis show  the  fallacy  all  too  plainly,  revealing  often  in- 
compatible situations,  as  well  as  a  nervous  mechanism  of 
limited  attainment,  forced  into  work  beyond  its  possi- 
bilities? Such  is  the  soil  par  excellence  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  industrial  unrest. 

The  following  generalization  characterizes  the  average 
child  who  tries  to  solve  by  truancy  a  poor  adaptation  to 
the  ordinary  school  program.  Compulsory  return  to  the 
same  surroundings  merely  emphasizes  his  want  of  inter- 
est. Misapplication  of  public  funds  and  formative  energy 
in  such  a  case  may  continue  until  the  age  of  16,  when 
the  child  wins  his  legal  release.  Failure  in  this  first  con- 
tact with  the  State  induces,  naturally,  a  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness which  reacts  unfavorably  upon  his  efforts  to  find  em- 
ployment, attempted  in  an  unguided  and  unrestrained 
fashion.  Trivial  and  fancied  grievances,  overestimated 
ability,  impulsive  outbursts  that  might  satisfactorily  be 
adjusted  if  judicially  examined  by  an  intere::ted  director 
to  whom  the  child  legally  is  responsible,  cause  frequent 
change  of  employment  and  prevent  any  thorough  at- 
tempts to  organize  individual  aptitudes.  Speedily  the 
youth  comes  to  the  opinion  that  the  industrial  as  well  as 
the  educational  system  under  which  he  is  reared  bears 
him  a  grudge  and  he  readily  allies  himself  with  the  first 
radical  economic  scheme  presented. 

In  their  natural  growth  all  social  institutions  tend  to 
coerce  the  individual.  Primitive  organization  compelled 
conformity  to  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  herd.  As 
social  development  progressed,  intelligence  asserted  its 
leadership,  and  anger  and  fear  functioned  less  promi- 
nently   in    community  •  affairs.      Coincidently,    curiosity 
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emerged  as  a  rationalizing  influence  over  mysteries  re- 
sulting from  superficial  obsei-vation.  Even  taboos  and 
symbols  when  subjected  to  critical  analyses  are  found  to 
possess  fundamental  features  of  hygienic  utility.  Grad- 
ually the  community  readjusted  its  point  of  view,  replac- 
ing sentimentality  with  sympathy  scientifically  extended 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  common  bond  among  man- 
kind. Today  we  recognize  that  economic  development 
likewise  shares  this  progressive  spirit.  How  far  social 
ideals  have  been  achieved  in  so-called  education,  however, 
is  a  question  seriously  to  be  considered.  As  in  Ascham's 
day,  the  unusual  child  "when  he  cometh  to  school  is 
smally  regarded,  little  looked  unto,  he  lacketh  teaching, 
he  lacketh  coraging,  or  any  word  that  may  move  him  to 
loue  leaminge."  Ability  to  analyze  situations,  to  control 
attention,  to  make  simple  judgments  with  precision  and 
speed — processes  so  nearly  fundamental  that  they  foiTn 
the  earliest  equipment  imparted  by  the  parents  of  the 
young  beast,  still  must  come  to  the  human  animal,  if 
come  they  do,  largely  through  his  own  blundering  initia- 
tive. Nor  ought  the  identity  of  the  unusual  child  to  suf- 
fer from  a  program  planned  for  the  majority.  Survival 
of  the  unusual  is  a  fundamental  biological  law  as  applica- 
ble to  the  evolution  of  social  results  as  it  is  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  organism  itself.  In  order,  however,  to  profit 
by  its  application  society  must  follow  the  course  adopted 
in  other  scientific  fields.  An  analysis,  tending  toward 
mathematical  precision,  of  the  unusual  child's  assets  must 
be  made  to  determine  the  values  of  his  various  contribut- 
ing factors.  Only  by  this  means  can  "the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  along  the  line  of  his  interests  and 
capacities"  become  a  reality.  To  this  end  legislation  must 
adopt  sounder  methods  for  the  determination  of  these 
interests  and  capacities. 

The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  child's  de- 
velopment— bodily,  intellectual  or  social — depends  is  a 
physiological  law,  universally  applicable  to  all  organisms. 
It  may  be  expressed  most  clearly  by  referring  to  the  in- 
dividual's appetites,  his  needs,  his  desires,  as  biological 
tendencies  of  the  organism  itself,  striving  involuntarily 
to  maintain  a  constant  relation  of  balance  between  its 
physiological  systems — its  organs — and  the  surroundings 
in  which  they  live.  Hunger  for  food  or  for  sexual  satis- 
faction, for  example,  are  such  manifestations,  tending  to 
disappear  as  soon  as  the  internal,  nutritive  or  repro- 
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ductive  environment  is  restored  through  an  appeal  to  ex- 
ternal conditions  nomial  to  each  individual  personality. 
This  tendency  to  maintain  organic  parts  in  an  undis- 
turbed state  or  to  return  to  that  state  whenever  it  has 
been  disturbed  by  external  or  internal  changes  is  at  the 
base  of  all  human  activities.  All  movements  of  approach 
or  withdrawal,  of  attack  or  defense,  of  taking  or  reject- 
ing are  consequences  of  this  tendency  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant balance.  About  it  arise  the  most  varied  feelings — 
fear,  anger,  love;  related  to  its  development  is  the  entire 
locomotor  and  the  nervous  system.  As  the  chief  factor 
in  social  evolution  this  biological  principle  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  all  discoveries  and  inventions  from  fire  to 
applied  electrical  energy,  all  agencies  that  conserve  the 
constancy  of  the  environment.  And  when  this  constancy 
is  disturbed  and  cannot  be  restored  its  tendency  has  in- 
duced the  organism  to  develop  an  additional  property — 
that  of  adapting  itself  to  its  new  surroundings.  It  is  with 
this  property  of  adaptation  that  we  have  primarily  to 
deal  in  studying  the  child's  vocational  adjustment,  basing 
our  analysis  upon  the  conception  that  personal  differences 
exist  in  the  degree  of  stability  and  capacity  manifest  in 
different  children  and  that  these  differences  constitute 
the  social  tissue  for  examination.  From  this  point  of 
-view,  therefore,  the  following  industrial  study  arises.  In 
it  an  attempt  is  made  to  analyze  biologically  the  child's 
intelligence,  his  character,  his  health,  his  capabilities  and 
thus  equipped  to  examine  his  successes  and  his  failures. 

So  closely  related  in  unusual  children  are  disorganized 
school  activities  and  social  misdemeanors  resulting  in  a 
court  summons  that  a  study  of  these  children  entering 
industry  might  easily  be  offered  as  a  study  of  incorrigible 
boys.  Truancy,  delinquency  and  felonious  traits  appear 
in  these  case-histories  so  often  as  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  juvenile  vocational  adjustment  logically  is  the 
first  step  in  instituting  reformative  measures  for  youth- 
ful malefactors.  The  method  of  attempting  to  establish 
social  habits  among  predelinquent  boys  by  commitment 
to  training  schools  where  individual  freedom  is  limited, 
where  authority  is  centralized  and  where  a  definite  and 
agreed-upon  object  is  to  be  obtained  is  based  upon  sound 
hygienic  principles.  Nevertheless,  this  procedure  has 
met  with  no  little  abuse.  Instead  of  treating  the  incor- 
rigible as  an  experimental  problem  to  be  studied  from  all 
angles,  developed,  improved  and  retained  in  the  commu- 
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nity,  too  often  it  has  been  expedient  for  legal,  medical  and 
educational  authorities  to  utilize  directly  institutions  as 
custodial  depositories.  Today  the  best  practice  holds  that 
segregative  training  schools  should  be  reserved  as  the 
first  or  the  last  of  the  various  experimental  steps  in  char- 
acter building.  They  are  the  place  of  last  resort  for  boys 
who  have  a  fair  basis  upon  which  to  build  character;  for 
those  poorly  endowed  they  offer  the  first  step.  In  gen- 
eral, the  community  is  the  natural  agency  evolved  by  so- 
ciety for  training  citizens  by  organizing  conduct  from 
fundamental  traits  of  behavior  and  no  superior  experi- 
mental means  thus  far  have  been  developed.  Community 
agencies,  however,  must  demand  trained  administrators 
whose  aims  should  be  to  help  people  to  keep  out  of  segre- 
gative institutions  and  to  place  people  in  such  institutions 
only  when  an  adjustment  cannot  adequately  be  made  out- 
side. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  principles  already  stated,  the 
writer  of  the  following  study  has  attempted  to  apply  a 
biological  program  to  the  important  community  problems 
arising  from  educational  maladjustment  in  adolescent 
boys.  Such  individuals  represent  the  minority  and  are, 
therefore,  among  the  unusual  members  of  society. 

THE  SITUATION 

Like  other  cities,  Baltimore  has  among  its  public  school 
children  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  who  either 
will  not  or  cannot  assimilate  the  usual  coui'se  of  study. 
Their  failure  to  respond  to  the  school  routine  results  in 
truancy,  incorrigibility,  deficient  interest,  delayed  ad- 
vancement in  grades,  perverted  sexual  habits,  parental 
dissatisfaction  and,  in  general,  wasted  energy.  Hereto- 
fore little  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  an  adjustment 
except  by  coercion.  The  school  population  numbers  about 
80,000  children  (1919),  of  which  number  20,000  are 
negroes  and  the  remainder  are  of  the  white  race,  comn 
prising  the  usual  melting-pot  mixture  of  nationalities 
found  in  a  large.  Eastern  American  city.  Comparatively 
few  are  foreign  born.  Americans  predominate,  with  a 
large  German  element  as  a  close  second.  Hebrews,  Poles, 
Italians,  Bohemians  and  Irish,  with  a  relatively  small 
number  of  Austrians,  compose  other  racial  groups.  While 
the  local  department  of  education  has  recognized  its  de- 
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ficiencies  and  is  attempting  to  remedy  them  as  rapidly  as 
an  indifferent  public  sentiment  can  be  aroused  to  activity, 
motives  not  wholly  altruistic  still  prevail  somewhat  in  its 
administration.  Except  in  the  department  of  school 
hygiene,  both  physical  and  mental,  certain  modern  edu- 
cational methods  have  been  adopted.  A  half  dozen  un- 
graded classes  are  in  operation  to  which  poorly  endowed 
and  incorrigible  children  are  committed.  A  Parental 
School  does  excellent  work  so  far  as  its  resources  will 
allow.  Instruction  in  manual  training  is  maintained  in 
each  of  these  schools.  A  vocational  school  for  children 
with  special  abilities  in  the  arts  forms  a  part  of  the  de- 
partment's new  equipment.  When  public  school  children 
do  not  respond  to  the  customary  demands  of  the  class 
room  the  reason  for  their  failure  is  not  generally  sub- 
mitted by  the  teacher  to  any  systematic  method  of  analy- 
sis. Want  of  organization  in  the  Baltimore  school  system 
does  not  imply  that  attempts  are  never  made  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  the  child's  disabilities.  As  a  fact,  however, 
many  efforts  toward  social  adjustment  originate  in 
agencies  outside  the  department  of  education.  Although 
the  chief  of  the  school  attendance  department  spares  no 
effort  in  co-operating  with  agencies  doing  constructive 
work,  lack  of  adequately  trained  workers  in  the  depart- 
ment is  evident. 

This  statement  represents  briefly  the  setting  of  the 
problem.  Clearly  vocational  guidance  is  a  matter  for 
public  school  responsibility,  but  repeated  attempts  to 
bring  the  responsibility  home  failed  to  receive  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  educational  department.  Sufficient  in- 
terest, however,  was  shown  by  the  State  Bureau  already 
organized  to  issue  work  permits  to  children  who  had 
complied  with  the  usual  school  requirements.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
therefore,  the  work  of  developing  a  suitable  program  was 
undertaken. 

GRANT  OF  AUTHORITY 

Previous  to  1918  the  Maryland  Child  Labor  Laws 
maintained  among  other  requirements  that  the  child 
seeking  an  employment  certificate  must  have  attained  the 
age  of  14  years  and  "must  be  able  to  read  intelligently 
and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  must  have  completed  a  course  of  studj^  equiva- 
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lent  to  five  yearly  grades  in  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
English  language  and  geography,  and  be  familiar  with 
the  fundamental  operation  of  arithmetic  up  to  and  in- 
cluding fractions."  The  minimum  age  for  a  vacation  per- 
mit was  12  years.  Manifestly  such  requirements  repre- 
sent essential  minima  for  the  usual  type  of  intelligence. 
No  community  would  be  fulfilling  its  duty  to  its  nomial 
children  if  the  standard  adopted  for  their  education  were 
less  rigid  in  any  one  of  these  subjects.  However,  a  fallacy 
lies  in  the  supposition  that  each  individual  possesses  capa- 
bilities confoiTning  to  a  type  defined  as  normal,  taking 
our  main  test  of  the  "normal"  as  the  power  of  successful 
adjustment  to  our  world.  In  all  studies  of  school  children 
evidence  speedily  presents  itself  that  certain  individuals 
have  definite  abilities  and  disabilities  constituting  the 
basis  of  unusual  situations.  These  abnormalities  may 
reveal  themselves  in  the  mode  of  learning  in  general,  or 
in  the  way  that  specific  subjects  such  as  spelling  or  arith- 
metic are  acquired.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disability 
may  show  itself  in  a  general  inferiority  of  intelligence, 
with  or  without  peculiarities  in  behavior  or  conduct.  Such 
children  do  not  successfully  adjust  themselves  to  their 
surroundings.  They  are  unusual  because  they  do  not  be- 
have like  the  majority  who  furnish  us  the  criterion  for 
normality.  Some  of  these  children  are  never  able  to  con- 
form to  the  customary  school  routine;  they  become  re- 
peaters or  truants.  Others  make  the  adjustment  only 
after  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  that,  suitably  applied  in 
other  directions,  might  have  yielded  effective  results 
much  sooner. 

This  conflict  between  the  individual  and  the  community 
has  resulted  in  Baltimore,  at  least,  unfavorably,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  child.  Backward  at  school,  trying  to  grasp  a  book 
before  he  has  formed  any  liking  for  it  or  its  subject,  the 
boy  develops  an  attitude  that  precludes  the  possibility  of 
his  ever  possessing  an  interest  in  so-called  public  school 
education.  Truancy  is  the  natural  result.  Attraction  to 
industry  follows.  Coercion  and  legal  return  to  school  is 
the  next  step,  generally  succeeded  by  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  child  to  obtain  legal  permission  to  leave  school 
and  "go  to  work."  Up  till  1918  the  State  law  in  Mary- 
land made  no  provision  for  these  unusual  children.  They 
were  compelled  to  go  to  school  until  they  reached  the  age 
of  16  or  until  they  had  passed  to  the  sixth  school  grade. 
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Two  means  of  escape  sometimes  were  available— -assi^- 
ment  to  domestic  or  farm  work  and  the  possession  of  a 
teacher  whose  insight  was  keen  enough  to  arrange  for 
the  attainment  of  higher  grades  without  the  formality 
of  scholastic  ability.  In  this  intensive  manner  a  high 
grade  imbecile  passed  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  school 
grade  in  less  than  a  year.  Thus  he  secured  a  work  per- 
mit. 

In  recognition  of  the  various  social  evils  that  sprung 
from  this  state  of  affairs — delinquency,  perjury,  illegal 
employment  and  the  general  lack  of  morale  that  sur- 
rounded the  group  of  backward  school  children — the 
Maryland  Child  Labor  Law  was  amended  in  1918  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics 
shall  have  the  discretion  of  issuing  temporary  permits  to 
boys  over  14  years  of  age  who  are  mentally  retarded  and 
are  unable  to  make  further  advancement  at  school  upon 
the  written  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Euucation,  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  or  any  County  in  the 
State,  as  the  case  may  be."  Supported  by  this  authority, 
the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics  organized  a  spe- 
cial department  to  administer  and  observe  the  results  of 
this  legislative  enactment. 


SURVEY  OF  PROBLEM 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  and  Information  of 
Maryland  made  its  first  biennial  report  in  1886.  Its  func- 
tion at  that  time  is  defined  by  its  title.  Gradually  its 
field  of  activities  has  been  extended,  its  administrative 
organization  changed  and  enlarged  by  a  legislative  enact- 
ment of  1916,  until  in  its  last  annual  report  (1917)  child 
labor  supervision  is  referred  to  as  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant departments.  For  a  number  of  years  a  degree  of 
supervision  has  been  maintained  by  the  Board  over  all 
working  children,  including  newsboys.  Few  organized 
attempts  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  probation  officer, 
to  follow  these  children,  to  assist  them  in  choosing  a  voca- 
tion and  to  see  that  they  made  as  good  an  adjustment  as 
possible  had  been  undertaken,  for  such  were  illegal.  If 
backward  children  applied  for  permission  to  work  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Board  to  refuse  such  requests  and  report 
the  case  to  the  school  department  for  investigation  and 
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chastisement.  Normal  children  who  complied  with  the 
preliminary  legal  requirements  were  essentially  free  to 
work  as  they  chose  thereafter. 

Although  in  sympathy  with  every  legitimate  attempt 
to  conserve  the  child's  welfare,  the  Board  was  constantly 
confronted  with  evidence  that  backward  children  were 
working  illegally,  avoiding  school  and  developing  delin- 
quent tendencies,  and  were  obviously  in  need  of  organized 
vocational  supervision.  The  Board  has  always  recognized 
the  Department  of  Education  as  the  legitimate  agency  to 
analyze  the  child's  capabilities,  to  direct  them  and  to  de- 
velop his  social  activities.  In  the  present  instance,  how- 
ever, none  of  the  educative  machinery  such  as  continua- 
tion schools,  adequate  vocational  schools,  educational 
clinics  or  similar  instruments  were  available.  With  legal 
permission,  therefore,  the  Board  of  Labor  agreed  to  ac- 
cept such  unusual  children  as  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion chose  to  recommend  for  examination  and  vocational 
supervision.  In  case  the  applicant  has  no  local  school 
record  it  is  understood  that  the  Board  of  Labor  may  use 
its  discretion  after  examining  the  child.  As  a  fact,  a 
number  of  intelligent  children  coming  from  States  with 
lax  educational  supervision  have  been  replaced  in  school 
until  their  legal  grades  were  completed.  While  the  ma- 
jority of  the  boys  recommended  for  permits  are  unusual 
in  their  inability  to  profit  by  the  customary  work  of  the 
class  room,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  several  years'  re- 
tardation, a  considerable  number  were  classed  as  bright 
but  thoroughly  incorrigible  individuals,  in  whom  school 
had  been  unable  to  arouse  an  interest  sufficient  for  ad- 
vancement. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  the  reason  for 
including  boys  only  in  the  group  of  unusual  children.  Op- 
position to  the  passage  of  the  amendment  previously  re- 
ferred to  arose  from  persons  whose  social  outlook  was 
based  largely  upon  personal  convictions  of  right  and 
wrong.  It  seemed  to  them  that  backward  girls  might  be 
subject  in  a  greater  degree  than  boys  to  the  dangers  of 
vocational  exploitation.  Consequently,  the  original  legis- 
lative program  was  revised.  At  present  intelligent  girls 
who  are  14  or  more  years  old  and  who  have  finished  the 
fifth  school  grade  may  receive  work  permits.  Many  avail 
themselves  of  this  legal  privilege.  The  backward  girl, 
however,  must  remain  in  school  until  she  is  16  or  as  a 
special  consideration  may  secure  her  release  from  a  school 
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situation  inducing  ennui  and  sexual  rumination  by  taking 
up  domestic  service  or  employment  as  a  nurse-maid.  Vo- 
cational positions  less  fitted  for  this  type  of  individual 
would  be  difficult  to  find. 

METHOD  OF  APPROACH 

Occasionally  an  individual  is  referred  to  the  child  labor 
department  whose  social  situation  has  been  thoroughly 
analyzed  by  competent  professional  observers  and  for 
whom  a  definite  program  is  suggested.  The  majority  of 
unusual  children,  however,  bring  with  them  on  their  first 
appearance  no  scientific  or  social  data  other  than  a  state- 
ment of  their  school  standing  as  a  recommendation  from 
the  superintendent  of  education.  No  special  examinations 
are  made  by  the  Department  of  Education.  This  state- 
ment applies  likewise  to  children  from  parochial  schools, 
both  Polish  and  English.  Generally  the  recommendation 
holds  that  the  child  appears  backward  and  seems  to  have 
reached  the  limit  of  his  mental  capacity  to  improve  under 
the  school  routine. 

Recognizing  that  industrial  evolution  "gives  an  ever 
increasing  importance  to  the  psychic  factor  in  the  arti- 
san's work"  and  that  the  ability  of  the  worker  "may  de- 
pend far  more  on  his  mental  than  on  his  physical  quali- 
ties," the  Board  placed  the  administrative  direction  of 
this  group  of  unusual  children  beginning  industrial  labor 
in  charge  of  a  psychiatric  officer.  A  social  case-worker 
and  a  secretary  were  employed.  Registration  and  obser- 
vations of  physical  growth  and  health  were  made  by  the 
regular  professional  and  clerical  members  of  the  depart- 
ment staff. 

The  following  routine  is  adopted  in  each  case.  Accom- 
panied by  a  parent — ^preferably  the  mother — the  guardian 
or  custodian,  the  child,  with  his  proof  of  age  and  a 
ticket  signed  by  the  firm  who  has  agreed  to  give  him  em- 
ployment, presents  his  request,  verified  by  the  school 
statement,  signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education. 
After  registration  and  a  complete  physical  examination 
all  data  for  a  biological  estimate  of  the  individual's  per- 
sonality, his  adaptability  and  the  degree  of  his  social  or- 
ganization are  assembled.  The  analytical  results  of  this 
examination  fall  into  four  general  categories — Personal 
Data,  Psychological  Data,  Physical  Data  and  Social  Data. 
Technical   details   of   methods   and   specific   points   are 
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treated  more  fully  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The  child's 
intelligence,  his  character  and  his  health  are  considered 
in  relation  to  the  adjustment  of  his  interests  and  capa- 
bilities with  the  industrial  work  desired.  This  estimate 
requires,  likewise,  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  involved 
in  the  occupation,  its  sanitary  features,  its  relation  to 
bodily  growth  and  adolescent  development,  its  social  ad- 
visability, its  economic  value,  its  relation  to  apprentice- 
ship and  adult  employment,  and  its  general  advisability 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  family.  With  the  provisional 
settlement  of  these  questions  the  work  permit  is  granted, 
with  a  careful  explanation  of  the  rules  to  be  observed. 
The  boy  should  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  directly. 
He  should  recognize  the  responsibility  that  industrial  em- 
ployment entails  upon  him  scrupulous  regard  for  his  em- 
ployer's interests,  diligence  at  his  tasks,  sociability  with 
his  fellows,  general  honesty  of  purpose,  organization  of 
his  capabilities  looking  toward  advancement,  sound  per- 
sonal hygiene  respecting  hours  of  rest  and  means  of 
recreation,  wholesomeness  of  diet,  contribution  to  the 
family  welfare,  punctuality  in  reporting  to  the  Child 
Labor  Department  every  two  months  till  the  age  of  16, 
securing  of  a  new  permit  upon  changing  occupation,  arbi- 
tration of  differences  of  opinion,  and  realization  that  the 
Department  of  Child  Labor  wishes  to  act  as  a  sympa- 
thetic adviser  and  friend.  Heaven  is  not  suggested  as 
the  next  step.  Inasmuch  as  vocational  responsibility  as- 
sumes a  social  position  historically  in  advance  of  public 
school  training,  it  is  pointed  out  to  the  boy  that  he  will 
be  expected  to  meet  this  requirement  by  a  proportional 
improvement  in  character  organization.  If  he  fails  to 
develop  character  he  will  be  returned  to  the  school  de- 
partment for  supervision — a  severe  punishment.  A 
ticket  permitting  the  child  to  "go  to  work"  is  given  and 
the  official  work  permit  is  mailed  to  the  employer,  with 
the  request  that  it  be  returned  to  the  department  at  the 
end  of  two  months  or  as  soon  as  the  boy  ceases  to  work. 
In  this  manner  the  boy's  vocational  status  may  be  checked 
up  continuously  and  idleness  or  delinquency  investigated. 
If  opportunities  for  recreation  are  inadequate  and  the 
child's  interests  seem  too  narrow  he  is  introduced  to  one 
of  the  recreational  agencies,  such  as  the  Playground  As- 
sociation, the  Athletic  League,  and  the  like.  Providing 
the  child  has  an  interest  and  special  ability  in  drawing, 
mechanical  arts,  carpentry,  printing  and  similar  subjects, 
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he  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  classes  conducted  upon 
the  continuation  school  plan,  toward  the  local  establish- 
ment of  which  efforts  are  now  being  made.  Home  exi- 
gencies frequently  are  recognized  by  social  investiga- 
tions, and  needy  cases  are  referred  to  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Organization,  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  the  He- 
brew Benevolent  Association.  Home  and  school  visits  are 
made  as  a  part  of  the  routine  examination  of  each  case 
and  employment  inspections  are  conducted  as  freely  as 
possible.  These  investigations  have  served,  in  most  cases, 
to  improve  co-operation. 

With  the  development  of  this  vocational  probation 
system  excellent  results  should  be  expected.  The  ma- 
jority of  boys  give  no  unusual  difficulty  and  establish 
sound  vocational  and  social  habits  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  age  of  16,  the  legal  limit  for  supervision.  Reinforced 
by  continuation  school  work,  a  period  of  vocational  super- 
vision extending  until  the  age  of  18  would  be  valuable.  If 
pre-delinquent  tendencies  such  as  refusal  to  comply  with 
specified  rules,  restlessness  and  change  of  employment, 
irresponsibility  and  similar  lapses  in  conduct  appear,  or 
if  the  boy  is  actively  delinquent  he  is  requested  to  report 
for  a  conference.  If  no  response  is  obtained  another  re- 
quest is  sent,  with  the  additional  information  that  legal 
action  will  result  from  noncompliance.  If  opposition  con- 
tinues, the  culprit  is  taken  to  the  Juvenile  Court.  The 
summons  alone  may  be  sufficient,  or  a  reprimand  from 
the  Court  may  be  required,  or  persistence  in  misbehavior 
may  demand  institutional  training.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
co-operative  agencies  are  important  elements  in  the  ad- 
justment of  each  case,  and  that  in  its  development  a  sym- 
pathetic viewpoint  from  the  community  has  no  small  role. 


AGENCIES  ASSISTING  ADJUSTMENT 

Failure  in  school  accomplishment  is  due  most  often  to 
the  child's  inherent  incapacity  for  routine  lessons.  One 
solution  of  the  conflict  lies  in  adopting  a  vocational  pro- 
gram, a  valuable  supplement  to  which  are  the  varied  op- 
portunities of  continuation  schools. 

While  industrial  enterprises,  as  a  rule,  make  the  largest 
contribution  toward  the  adjustment  of  backward  chil- 
dren, some  individuals,  unusual  because  of  factors  other 
than  mere  mental  incapacity,  refuse  to  accept  vocational 
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opportunities.  They  have  been  disobedient  mischiefmak- 
ers  in  school  and  they  bring  with  them  into  industry  the 
same  destructive  tendencies.  Frequently  their  disorgan- 
ized interest  may  be  aroused  and  reconstructed  by  an 
appeal  to  thrift,  leadership,  manhood  and  similar  social 
ideals  functioning  in  relation  to  organized  vocations. 
Those  who  continue  to  resist  the  usual  program  offered  by 
the  Child  Labor  Bureau  are  dealt  with  through  the  Ju- 
enile  Court.  A  mere  reference  to  this  agency  generally 
is  all  that  is  required  to  arouse  home  discipline,  previous- 
ly wanting.  In  a  number  of  cases,  however,  the  summons 
brings  to  a  focus  prolonged  home  conflicts  impossible  of 
solution  by  the  parents.  In  any  case,  the  situation  is 
analyzed  in  the  light. of  all  available  data,  and  a  definite 
and  reasonable  plan  of  adjustment  is  outlined.  Most  re- 
fractory boys  comply  with  official  rules  as  soon  as  a 
court  reprimand  shows  administrative  persistence,  and 
the  matter  is  amicably  adjusted.  If  no  agreement  can 
be  reached  with  the  boy,  or  in  case  he  refuses  to  answer 
a  summons  and  must  be  brought  before  the  Court  on  a 
warrant  served  by  a  police  officer,  he  is  brought  before 
the  judge  and  the  plan  of  adjustment  is  presented.  It  is 
important  to  have  a  definite  recommendation  to  offer  to 
the  Court,  whose  official  duty  is  to  consider  this  step  in 
the  experiment  and  to  pass  judgment  on  its  feasibility. 
Lack  of  co-operation  between  legal  and  medical  adminis- 
trators often  has  its  origin  in  the  failure  to  present  to  the 
judges  any  plan  of  solution.  Confronted  with  innumer- 
able situations,  the  head  of  a  busy  court  has  no  time  for 
making  his  own  analyses  at  the  moment.  His  duty  is  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  justice  of  constructive  plans. 
For  instance,  the  plan  suggested  might  involve  one  of  the 
following  agencies:  The  Department  of  Education,  to 
which  the  boy  might  be  returned  for  further  training, 
either  in  the  regular  class  or  in  the  evening  class;  the 
Parental  School,  with  its  program  for  school  truants  and 
incorrigibles ;  the  Boys'  Home,  a  Protestant  residence  for 
working  boys  requiring  parental  supervision;  St.  James' 
Home,  a  similar  institution  for  Catholic  boys;  the  State 
Industrial  Training  School  for  Boys ;  St.  Mary's  Industrial 
Training  School ;  the  Rosewood  State  Training  School  for 
children  of  inferior  mental  capacity.  If  agencies  of  this 
type  are  well  equipped,  they  afford  suitable  means  for 
dealing  with  the  stubborn  boy,  the  mischievous  boy — 
school  problems;  the  pilferer  and  runaway — home  prob- 
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lems;  the  social  offender  or  delinquent — a  community 
menace ;  each  of  whom  has  been  given  a  trial  at  making 
a  home  and  community  adjustment  and  has  been  found 
wanting  in  ability  to  organize  his  social  tendencies  ac- 
cording to  usual  societal  standards.  Such  organization 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  aid  of  agencies  equipped 
to  inflict  penalties  upon  the  boy  for  his  anti-social  be- 
havior and  by  so  doing  organize  his  instinctive  tendencies 
out  of  harmony  with  the  needs  of  social  life.  In  utilizing 
these  institution's  the  aim  has  been  to  employ  them  ju- 
diciously, bearing  in  mind  the  conception  of  social  admin- 
istration as  assistance  given  to  individuals  by  which  they 
may  keep  out  of  institutions  and  get  along  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  co-operation  of  the  Juvenile  Court  judges  has 
been  a  decisive  factor  in  developing  this  child  labor  pro- 
gram. 

As  adjuncts,  the  Family  Welfare  Association,  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the 
Big  Brother  League,  the  Jewish  Children's  Bureau,  the 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Home,  the 
Public  Athletic  League  and  Playground  Associations,  va- 
rious hospitals  and  dispensaries  as  well  as  a  number  of 
philanthropic  pereons  have  made  important  contributions 
to  the  work  of  the  Child  Labor  Bureau.  The  help  and 
co-operation  of  such  community  agencies  are  to  be  sought 
from  the  first. 

RESULTS 


Inasmuch  as  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  of  the  State 
Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics  begins  with  the  calendar 
year  and  the  legislative  act  authorizing  the  examination 
of  backward  children  with  a  view  to  their  industrial  ad- 
justment became  effective  in  October,  the  present  first 
report  of  the  results  attained  in  the  Department  of  Spe- 
cial Permits  covers  a  period  of  15  months.  During  this 
time  455  boys  among  the  applicants  presenting  them- 
selves for  vocational  permits  have  qualified  for  examina- 
tion. A  number  of  these  children,  possessing  normal 
mental  capacity,  from  homes  able  to  encourage  the  school 
program,  have  been  returned  to  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  complete  the  fifth  grade  work.  Several  illiter- 
ates of  foreign  parentage  have  been  refused  and  returned 
to  school  because  they  seemed  intelligent  enough  to  acquire 
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the  educational  demands  of  citizenship.  The  remainder 
have  been  placed  in  industries  suited  to  the  physical  and 
mental  attainments  of  the  applicant.  A  small  number 
were  bright  boys,  nearly  16  years  of  age,  whose  neces- 
sitous home  and  family  conditions  merited  their  request 
for  a  special  permit.  Nomial  mental  capacity  and  inferior 
school  grade  characterized  a  number  of  epileptic  chil- 
dren so  nei'vously  disorganized  that  they  were  deemed 
better  in  carefully  chosen  industrial  positions  than  at 
school.  A  large  number  of  the  entire  group  studied  were 
school  truants,  and  fully  half  the  number  had  been  be- 
fore the  Juvenile  Court  for  other  misdemeanors. 

Most  of  these  boys  have  made  a  good  adjustment  at 
vocational  work,  developing  interest,  improving  in  health, 
organizing  character  and  showing  a  co-operative  spirit 
toward  the  probational  system  by  which  they  were 
guided.  Among  these  children  were  individuals  whose 
intelligence  corresponded  to  the  various  degrees  of  im- 
becility ;  boys  with  court  records  from  1  to  18  convictions ; 
boys  so  incorrigible  at  school  that  they  were  a  completely 
disorganizing  influence;  boys  who  had  served  terms  at 
the  State  Industrial  school  for  juvenile  delinquents;  boys 
who  had  been  segregated  at  the  State  School  for  Mental 
Defectives;  a  few  bright  boys  who  had  never  shown  in- 
terest in  school  work  unsuited  to  their  special  abilities; 
childi'en  who  in  the  main  came  from  an  environment  in- 
adequate for  the  development  of  hereditary  possibilities. 
Often  the  correction  of  sensory  defects,  the  improvement 
of  personal  hygiene  and  the  adoption  of  organized  activi- 
ties have  been  enough  to  transform  a  school-room  invalid 
into  a  robust  industrial  worker.  Not  all,  however,  have 
taken  kindly  to  even  the  slight  restraint  imposed  and  the 
assistance  offered.  Two  boys  of  low  mentality  and  poorly 
balanced  character  made  an  adjustment  so  inadequate 
that  they  were  committed  to  the  Rosewood  Training 
School  for  feebleminded  persons;  a  number  of  others, 
after  exhaustive  efforts  in  their  behalf,  were  placed — the 
parents  co-operating — in  State  training  schools  for  delin- 
quent boys ;  several  were  given  short  periods  for  discipline 
in  the  Parental  School ;  a  number  of  homeless  boys  were 
placed  in  semi-piivate  homes  for  supei-vision  and  assist- 
ance. 

Industries  contributing  to  the  emplojmient  of  the  group 
of  boys  herein  considered  included  retail  and  wholesale 
department  stores;  retail  shops  of  various  sorts;  tele- 
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graph  service ;  newspaper  production ;  printing  establish- 
ments ;  retail  markets ;  paper  and  tin  box  factories ;  brush 
factories;  textile  mills;  glass  factories;  chair  and  toy 
factories;  shoe  factories;  candy  and  chocolate  produc- 
tion; farming  and  market  gardening;  automobile  repair 
shops,  garment  factories,  street  vending,  and  a  variety  of 
situations  giving  "errand-boy"  employment. 

The  usual  wage  has  been:  For  errand  boys,  from  $3 
to  $6;  for  factory  boys,  from  $6  to  $9;  for  workers  ap- 
proaching adult  capacity,  from  $9  to  $18,  the  latter  rep- 
resenting the  wage  of  a  few  boys  employed  in  the  glass 
or  the  textile  industries. 

Many  backward  school  boys  entering  industry  at  14  have 
interests  and  abilities  superior  to  those  connected  with 
the  simple  work  legally  permitted  them  at  this  age.  The 
fact  that  more  highly  organized  industries  present  haz- 
ards or  unhygienic  conditions  inducing  unnatural  fatigue, 
or  that  the  employer  refuses  to  accept  a  boy  working  un- 
der the  requirements  of  vocational  probation,  prevent  the 
novice  from  entering  directly  upon  employment  that 
might  become  his  lasting  choice.  A  few  boys  develop  en- 
thusiasm enough  for  their  early  job  to  adopt  it,  but  the 
majority  enter  other  occupations  as  soon  as  they  are  16. 
Much  valuable  time  in  the  boy's  apprenticeship  thus 
passes  essentially  unutilized.  If  special  propensities  and 
interests,  in  evidence  from  early  childhood,  constituted 
the  basis  for  more  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  and  the  employer  in  placing  the  child  early  in  a 
suitable  vocational  environment,  better  trained  craftsmen 
and  less  shiftlessness  would  result.  Economic  interests, 
likewise,  would  be  conserved  through  the  stabilized  pro- 
duction of  more  steady  workmen.  Juvenile  industrial  su- 
pervision should  be  able  to  assist  the  child  and  the  em- 
ployer by  its  study  of  the  boy's  personality  and  by  its 
ability  to  direct  his  vocational  development. 

Failure  to  direct  the  vocational  adjustment  of  children 
presents  as  grave  social  dangers  as  failure  to  guide  their 
public  school  education.  In  either  case  want  of  a  well- 
formulated  program  shows  community  inertia. 

The  aim  of  the  Maryland  child  labor  project  has  been 
to  study  the  individual  with  a  view  to  discover  not  only 
his  intelligence  but  also  to  analyze  the  basis  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  tendencies  of  its  organization;  to  guard  his 
rights  and  to  protect  his  health ;  to  find  his  interests  and 
to  harmonize  his  capabilities  with  his  social  and  voca- 
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tional  surroundings.  In  other  words,  to  adjust  the  boy 
to  his  job  and  to  keep  him  sufficiently  interested  to  stick 
to  one  position. 

Our  program  has  involved  estimates  of  the  child's  men- 
tal capacity;  analyses  of  his  behavior  and  conduct,  judged 
not  by  personal  opinions  of  right  and  wrong  but  by  ob- 
servations of  his  instinctive  development;  examinations 
of  his  organic  system  and  a  history  of  his  reaction  to  em- 
ployment and  of  his  amenability  to  direction. 

The  quality  of  the  twigs  to  be  bent  and  the  results 
attained  may  be  judged  from  the  following  summarized 
data. 

Total  number  of  boys  here  reported 455 

Chronological  age: 

Number  from  14     -lAVz  years,  inclusive _ 95 

Number  from  14% -15       years,  inclusive 105 

Number  from  15     -15%  years,  inclusive _ 116 

Number  from  15%-16       years,  inclusive 114 

Number  near  16  years _ 25 

455 

Public  school  classification  by  grade: 

Number  referred  from   1st  grade _ 10 

Number  referred  from  2nd  grade    ..„ .._..       9 

Number  referred  from  3rd  grade _. 77 

Number  referred  from  4th   grade _ 183 

Number  referred  from  5th  grade _... 151 

Number  referred  from   6th  grade — — 6 

Number  referred  from  7th  grade — 3 

Number  referred  from   8th  grade - _ - - 1 

Number  referred  from   Ungraded ....„ . 15 


455 


Character  of  school  attendance  reported  by  Department 
of  Education: 

Number  attending  regularly 271 

Number  attending  irregularly — 60 

Number   habitually   truant. — - 124 


455 
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RACIAL  GROUPS 


(Computed  according  to  the  nativity  of  the  grandparents.) 


Race.  Number. 

American 

German   - 67 

Polish  45 

Hebrew    25 

Italian 24 

Negro  24 

Irish  : 18 

American-German  32 

Irish-German   19 

American-Irish    12 


Race. 


Number. 


139      American-English  - 4 

Bohemian    _ 6 

English    - 3 

Lithuanian 2 

Russian   - 2 

Austrian    2 

Miscellaneous  - 31 


455 


♦INTELLIGENCE 

(All   subjects   tested   by   one   and   the    same   examiner   using  the 
standard  technic  of  Yerkes'  Point  Scale  method.) 


Intelligence 
Coefficient. 

.27-  .50  inclvTsive 
.51-  .70  inclusive 
.71-  .90  inclusive 
.91-1.10  inclusive 


Social  %  of  Total 

Classification.  No. 

Dependent   11.8 

Semi-dependent    48.4 

Backward    34.9 

Normal  4.9 


100 


No. 

54 
220 
159 

22 

455 


*  In  its  broader  application  to  analyses  of  the  personality  intel- 
ligencG  is  related  to  special  individual  abilities  and  disabilities,  as 
well  as  to  the  foundations  of  character.  In  this  report  intelligence 
denotes  mental  capacity  only.  From  this  standpoint  boys  whose 
chronological  age  is  14  to  16  years  and  whose  Intelligence  Coeffi- 
cient is  .20  to  .50  possess  a  degree  of  mental  capacity  found  in 
usual  children  of  5  to  8  years  old.  They  are  always  more  or  less 
directly  dependent  upon  others  to  help  them  make  their  social  ad- 
justment. An  I.  C.  of  .51  to  .70  equals  an  8  to  10  year  old  level, 
socially  semi-dependent;  .71  to  .90,  a  10  to  12 Vs  year  level,  a  condi- 
tion of  backwardness,  judged  by  public  school  standards;  .91  to  1.10 
have  a  normal  mental  capacity. 
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SCHOOL   GRADE   AND   INTELLIGENCE   COMPARED. 


JRange  of 

tSchool  Grade. 

Intel.  Coef. 

No.  in  Grade. 

Total  Number, 

I. 

.35 

to 

.50 

5 

.51 

to 

.70 

4 

.71 

to 

.90 

1 

10 

XL 

.40 

to 

.50 

1 

.51 

to 

.70 

8 

9 

III. 

.32 

to 

.50 

16 

.51 

to 

.70 

47 

.71 

to 

.90 

14 

77 

IV. 

.20  to 

.50 

16 

.51 

to 

.70 

92 

.71 

to 

.90 

68 

.91 

to 

1.05 

7 

183 

V. 

.36 

to 

.50 

7 

.51 

to 

.70 

63 

/ 

.71 

to 

.90 

71 

.91 

to 

1.06    - 

10 

151    ■ 

VI. 

.48 

to 

.50 

1 

.51 

to 

.70 

1 

.71 

to 

.90 

3 

.91 

to 

1.01 

1 

6 

VII. 

.71 

to 

.90 

1 

.91 

to 

1.10 

2 

3 

VIII. 

.91 

to 

1.00 

1 

1 

Ungraded 

.30 

to 

.50 

5 

.51 

to 

.70 

7 

.71 

to 

.90 

2 

.91 

to 

.98 

1 

15 

455      ■ 
t  On  lea^^ng  school. 

t  Refer  to  previous  table  for  interpretation  of  Intelligence  Co- 
efficient. 

♦CHARACTER 

Good.  Fair.  Poor.        Total. 

Basis 223  123  109  455 

Organization  237  109  109  455 

Vocational   adjustment 254  104  89  ) 

Returned  to  school 8j  455 

•The  term  character  here  denotes  the  social  results  of  tendencies 
at  the  source  of  behavior  and  conduct.  Organization  of  these  ten- 
dencies marks  the  usual  course  of  mental  development.  The  de- 
gree of  organization  determines  the  quality  of  character.  Mani- 
festations of  abnonnal  nervous  sensibility  indicate  a  poor  basis. 
Nevertheless,  organization  may  take  place.  The  relation  of  a 
stable  basis  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  is  clearly  shown  in  these 
results. 
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HEALTH 

IPhysical  Defect.  No.  of  Cases. 

Vision  75 

Teeth - -  70 

Tonsils - - 56 

Spasms -—  44 

Adenoids - 15 

Malnutrition - 17 

Deafness - 6 

Epilepsy  5 

Syphilis   ( one  primary ) 5 

Tuberculosis    4 

Rheumatic   endocarditis —  3 

Crippled  - 2 

Hernia  (untreated) _..... - - 2 

Dystrophic    Infantilism 2 

Nephritis    (chronic) _ - - —  1 

Scoliosis - 1 

During  the  year's  probation: 

Boys  having  slight  illness 12 

Slight   injuries — 5 

Acute  contagious  infections 2 

Death    - - 1 

t  Physical  defects,  previously  unrecognized,  emerging  from  the 
preliminary  examination. 


INDIVIDUAL    RECORD    IN    JUVENILE    COURT    PRIOR    TO 
VOCATIONAL  PROBATION 

(Copied  from  Court  Records.) 

Number  cited  from  1-18  times 232 

Percentage  of  total  number _ 50.9 

Number  charged  with  larceny 84 

disorderly  conduct _ 63 

habitual  truancy ....- 26 

incorrigibility   23 

}                                               minor  without  care _ 9 

assault    7 

destruction  of  property 6 

^                                             burglary  6 

trespass    3 

disturbing  the  peace 1 

counterfeiting 1 

cruelty   to   animals 1 

arson  1 

refusal  to  work. 1 

232 
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ACTIVE   DELINQUENTS   SUMMONED   BEFORE  THE   JUVE- 
NILE COURT  FOR  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  RULES 

OF  VOCATIONAL  PROBATION  j 

Number  cited  by  summons  or  warrant — - _ 56 

Percentage  of  total  number _ 12.3 

Result: 

Good  adjustment _ _ 21  cases 

Poor  adjustment,  showing  need  of  longer  probation  9  cases 

Slow    adjustment _ 12  cases 

Sent  to  Maryland  Industrial  School _.„ 5  cases 

Sent  to  St.  Mary's  Industrial  School „ 4  cases 

Sent  to  Rosewood  Training  School,  for  mentally 

defective  children .._ - — 2  cases 

Ran  away  and  left  city - - 2  cases 

Returned  to  public  school  for  further  adjustment 1  case 

56 


UNDER  VOCATIONAL  PROBATION 

\ 

Total 

Number  of  Jobs.  Number 

Having. 

One 188 

Several   (5  to  18) - - - 71 

Few  (2  to  4) - - 144 

Returned  to  school - -..         8 

Returned  to  school,  returned  later  to  work. 5 

455 


Total 

Adjustment.  Number 

Making. 

Slow    105 

Good   -.... 255 

N^'' zzzzizzziz:"iiiiiii"i;iiiiii;iii"i:i:ii"   26 

Chronic  Illness - ■ 1 

Killed — accident — - - 1 

Left  town _ - ^-        1 

447 
Returned  to  school ■.- 8 

455 
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SUGGESTIONS  TOWARD  FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT 

Analytical  studies  of  social  phenomena  justify  them- 
selves in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  point  out  means  of 
improving  the  organization  of  social  groups.  Especially 
does  this  apply  to  industrial  situations.  From  the  data 
here  examined  a  number  of  suggestions  arise  relating  to 
increased  scope  and  improved  method  in  the  Special  Per- 
mit Department  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics. 

First — An  opportunity  to  enter  industrial  work  under 
supervision  should  be  granted  to  14-year-old  school  girls 
backward  in  their  regular  grades,  thus  placing  them  on 
the  same  vocational  footing  as  boys.  Investigations  show 
that  many  violations  occur  under  the  present  system.  It 
is  found  also  that  girls  of  this  type  make  a  better  social 
adjustment  under  the  well  organized  direction  of  factory 
restraint  than  under  the  usual  disorganization  of  domestic 
service. 

Second — The  period  of  vocational  supervision  of  chil- 
dren should  be  extended  until  the  age  of  18  years.  Many 
delinquents  are  ready  to  adopt  a  settled  plan  at  approxi- 
mately sixteen  years  and  need  some  restraining  influence 
outside  the  home  to  assist  in  its  further  organization.  If 
release  is  secured  before  this  organization  has  become 
stabilized  poor  results  generally  follow.  Data  indicate 
that  all  juvenile  vocational  adjustment's  would  show  im- 
provement under  this  plan.  Especially  desirable  is  this 
increased  length  of  supervision  when  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  the  third  suggestion.  Through  their  adoption 
a  solution  for  illiteracy  and  want  of  creative  faculty 
would  be  afforded  backward  children  and  yield  results 
superior  to  those  attained  by  advancing  the  age  minimum 
of  school  attendance  to  18  years,  as  certain  agencies  have 
suggested. 

Third — Complete  severance  of  the  child  and  the  public 
educational  system  should  be  prevented  by  requiring  un- 
til the  age  of  18  some  systematic  work  done  under  super- 
vision of  the  school  authority.  Broad  and  elastic  in  its 
provisions,  the  English  Educational  Act,  requiring  eight 
hours'  weekly  attendance,  to  be  completed  in  one  day  or 
in  five,  at  any  desired  hour  from  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M., 
offering  a  wide  diversity  of  choice,  mechanical,  horticul- 
tural, gymnastic,  domestic,  cultural,  etc.,  may  be  indi- 
cated as  an  example  to  be  consulted.  Continuation  schools 
are  conducted  in  America  already  by  a  number  of  State 
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Departments  of  Education,  which  report  successful  re- 
sults. 

Fourth — The  development  of  a  Juvenile  Labor  Ex- 
change must  be  encouraged,  whose  pui-pose  is  not  merely 
to  assist  the  child  in  finding  and  adjusting  himself  in  in- 
dustry but  to  help  in  his  community  adjustment — to  as- 
sure him  suitable  companions  and  interests  and  to  extend 
this  supervision  from  the  community  which  he  may  leave 
to  the  one  which  he  may  enter. 

Fifth — In  order  to  increase  sympathetic  relations  with 
the  Child  Labor  Bureau,  as  well  as  to  establish  a  founda- 
tion on  which  to  choose  a  vocation,  the  child  should  have 
frequent  access  to  motion  pictures  showing  industrial 
processes  and  illustrating  the  possibilities  offered  by  each 
to  the  apprentice.  Historical  descriptions  of  the  old 
guilds;  geographical  accounts  of  foreign  working  condi- 
tions and  materials;  biographical  reports  of  the  great 
captains  of  industry,  of  their  struggles,  successes  and 
failures  offer  a  wealth  of  material  yet  untouched  with 
which  to  arouse,  develop  and  organize  the  interests  of 
children  in  industry. 

Sixth — A  juvenile  industrial  clinic  is  greatly  needed, 
not  so  much  for  the  treatment  of  acute  injuries  as  for 
the  study  of  malnutrition,  fatigue,  physiological  instabil- 
ity, anxieties  and  mental  conflicts,  sensoiy  abnormalities, 
surgical  possibilities,  gynaecological  relations  and  venereal 
complications. 

Seventh — An  extension  of  this  supervisory  work  with 
backward  or  unusual  children  is  greatly  needed  in  the 
various  counties  of  Maryland.  With  the  exception  of  an 
increasing  interest  in  Baltimore  County,  little  concern 
over  child  labor  problems  has  been  shown. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY 

Altliough  various  attempts  to  deal  with  industrial  pos- 
sibilities in  backward  school  children  have  been  foiTnu- 
lated  into  special  studies,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  discover  no  organized  scheme  of  juvenile  voca- 
tional probation  has  been  administered  and  reported. 

In  the  writer's  experience  child  labor  commissioners 
generally  view  the  conflict  between  school  and  child  im- 
passively. Their  "common  sense"  tells  them  that  the 
general  adoption  of  the  plan  carried  out  in  Maryland 
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would  ruin  the  educational  possibilities  of  children  and 
would  create  expensive  administrative  machinery.  Fre- 
quently an  unusual  keeness  of  insight  permits  the  politi- 
cal appointee,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  child 
labor  enforcement,  to  divine  the  sinister  schemes  of  de- 
partments of  education  who  "want  to  get  rid  of  children 
whom  they  can't  teach  easily."  "Such  teachers,  as  well 
as  parents  who  attempt  to  shirk  their  educational  duties, 
should  be  punished."  The  punishment  suggested  consists 
essentially  in  doing  nothing  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  plan  here  reported  had,  it  is  clear,  the  co-operation 
of  an  intelligent  State  Labor  Commission.  With  similar 
assistance,  it  is  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  most  Ameri- 
can municipalities.  Under  its  operation  several  hundred 
children  who  had  long  been  school  and  community  prob- 
lems, learning  little,  losing  much,  have  been  organized 
into  an  active  group  of  self-supporting  citizens.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  "gangsters"  are  under  close  supervi- 
sion, undergoing  early  character  organization,  a  process 
already  too  long  delayed  by  parental  irresponsibility  and 
community  inertia,  yet  even  now  furnishing  assurance  of 
the  value  of  early  vocational  training  in  the  character  re- 
organization of  unpromising  human  material. 


FRANCIS  L.  DUNHAM,  M.  D. 
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PERMIT  DEPARTMENT  AND  INSPECTIONS 

Table  No.  1  is  the  report  of  the  School  Attendance  De- 
partment on  children  whose  names  had  been  sent  to  them 
by  the  Bureau  for  investigation  under  the  School  Attend- 
ance Law,  these  children  having  been  refused  permits  at 
the  Bureau. 

As  shown  by  the  table,  303  children  were  reported 
during  the  year  1919.  Of  this  number  151,  or  nearly  50 
per  cent.,  were  returned  to  school;  51,  or  17  per  cent., 
were  in  domestic  service;  35,  or  12  per  cent,  had  subse- 
quently obtained  permits  and  are  now  working;  2  were 
in  institutions;  the  address  of  17  was  unknown;  2  were 
physically  or  mentally  disabled;  22  left  the  city;  1  was 
over  16  years  of  age;  4  children  were  at  home;  2  were 
in  the  country  and  4  were  reported  as  unfinished  cases. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  the  per- 
mit of  a  child  working  must  be  returned  to  the  Bureau 
by  the  employer  at  the  termination  of  such  employment, 
within  24  hours  upon  request;  otherwise  within  15  days. 
These  names  are  referred  to  the  School  Attendance  De- 
partment at  the  end  of  each  month  for  their  investiga- 
tion. The  result  of  these  investigations  in  the  year  1919 
is  shown  by  Table  2.  There  were  893  cases  referred  to 
the  School  Attendance  officers,  542  of  these  being  males 
and  351  females.  Of  this  number  274,  or  about  31  per 
cent.,  were  found  working  without  permits;  262,  or  30 
per  cent.,  secured  subsequent  permits  before  the  visit  of 
the  attendance  officer ;  130  returned  to  school ;  88  worked 
at  home  or  as  domestics ;  62  moved  from  the  city ;  for  25 
no  information  could  be  obtained ;  24  could  not  be  located ; 
13  were  ill ;  6  had  died,  4  were  committed  to  institutions ; 
4  were  married  and  1  had  enlisted. 

Table  3  shows  that  336  statements  of  age  were  issued 
to  children  who  reached  the  age  of  16  during  1919.  These 
statements  are  issued  to  children  in  order  to  assist  the 
employers  in  ascertaining  the  con-ect  age  of  the  child,  as 
children  are  often  tempted  to  give  their  age  as  16  in 
order  to  secure  the  job.  These  statements  are  kept  by 
the  employer  and  produced  when  an  inspection  is  made, 
thus  relieving  the  firm  of  any  responsibility. 

A  few  cases  were  referred  to  the  social  agencies  in 
1919,  but  no  reports  were  received  on  any  of  them. 

Table  4  shows  that  7,586  children,  who  previously  made 
application  to  the  Bureau,  had  reached  their  sixteenth 
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birthday  during  1919.  These  records  are  preserved  by 
the  Bureau  in  order  to  verify  the  ages  of  such  children 
or  to  issue  statements  of  age  for  them  in  the  future.  The 
table  shows  the  kind  of  permit  held  and  the  month  when 
they  were  16  years  of  age. 

Table  5  shows  the  number  of  applicants  for  all  kinds  of 
permits  at  the  Baltimore  office  in  1919,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  months.  Of  the  14,997  cases,  8,167  were  for  gen- 
eral permits;  1,814  for  vacation  permits,  1,838  for  news- 
boys' and  street  traders'  badges;  878  general  and  vacar- 
tion  temporary  permits;  168  applications  were  made  with- 
out result.  There  were  also  926  vocational  permits  issued 
to  retarded  boys,  who  had  not  passed  the  5th  grade. 
This  number  includes  both  original  and  subsequent  per- 
mits. Out  of  the  870  cases  refused,  809  were  for  permits 
and  61  for  badges.  There  were  336  statements  of  age 
issued  during  1919.  The  greatest  number  of  cases  han- 
dled was  2,025,  in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  least,  816, 
in  April.  The  total  number  of  cases  handled  in  1918  was 
19,494,  which  is  an  increase  over  1919  of  4,497,  or  29  per 
cent.  This  in  an  indication  that  more  children  are  at- 
tending school  regularly. 

It  is  shown  by  Table  6  that  of  the  6,840  children 
granted  original  permits  in  1919,  4,855,  or  71  per  cent., 
were  bom  in  Baltimore  City;  932  in  Maryland,  exclusive 
of  Baltimore  City;  598  in  the  United  States  exclusive  of 
Maryland,  and  455,  or  about  7  per  cent.,  were  foreign 
born.  Table  7,  which  gives  the  nationality  of  children, 
shows  that  out  of  the  6,840  children  granted  original  per- 
mits, 4,092,  or  59.8  per  cent.,  were  American  white;  829, 
or  12.1  per  cent.,  were  Hebrews;  543,  or  7.9  per  cent., 
were  Germans;  380,  or  5.6  per  cent.,  were  Negroes,  and 
996,  or  15.6  per  cent.,  belonged  to  other  nationalities. 

Table  8  shows  that  of  the  3,823  children  granted  gen- 
eral permits,  1,327,  or  34.71  per  cent.,  had  completed  the 
5th  grade;  1,136,  or  29.71  per  cent.,  the  6th  grade;  688, 
or  18  per  cent.,  the  7th  grade ;  592,  or  15.49  per  cent.,  the 
8th  grade,  and  80,  or  2.09  per  cent.,  were  over  the  8th 
grade. 

Table  9  shows  residence  of  children  granted  permits 
during  1919. 

Table  10  shows  that  out  of  the  5,002  children  granted 
general  and  vacation  peiTnits,  4,192,  or  83.81  per  cent., 
had  documentary  proof  of  age,  while  810,  or  16.19  per 
cent.,  had  permits  issued  them  on  affidavits. 
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Table  11  shows  family  status  of  children. 

Table  12  shows  that  of  the  5,661  children  granted  per- 
mits and  badges  during  1919,  4,237,  or  about  75  per  cent., 
gave  economic  pressure  as  their  reason  for  going  to  work. 

Table  13  show^  that  the  average  weekly  wage  of  the 
children  reporting  wages  in  1919  was  $7.43,  as  compared 
with  $6.10  in  1918,  or  an  increase  of  about  21.75  per  cent, 
in  1919  over  1918.  The  building  and  contracting  industry 
shows  the  largest  average  weekly  wage,  this  being  $10.40 ; 
next  to  which  comes  canning  and  oyster  shucking,  with 
an  average  weekly  wage  of  $10.07,  and  next  to  that  comes 
the  textile  industry,  with  an  average  weekly  wage  of 
$9.95.  The  average  weekly  wage  in  the  other  industries 
ranges  from  $5.00  to  $9.78 

Table  14  shows  the  average  weight  of  2,250  males  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years,  who  were  granted  permits  during 
1919,  to  be  99.51  pounds,  and  the  average  height,  60.9 
inches.  The  average  weight  for  the  1,573  females  was 
102  pounds,  and  the  average  height,  61.3  inches.  The 
average  weight  for  the  1,134  American  boys,  14  years  of 
age,  was  96  pounds;  average  height,  61  inches;  average 
weight  of  294  American  boys,  15  years  of  age,  was  106.5 
pounds;  average  height,  63  inches.  The  average  weight 
for  the  789  American  girls,  14  years  of  age,  was  104.3 
pounds,  and  average  height,  61.5  inches;  250  American 
girls,  15  years  of  age,  average  weight,  108.5  pounds; 
average  height,  62.3  inches. 


REFUSED   CASES 

During  the  year  1919,  870  children  were  refused  per- 
mits at  the  Baltimore  office  of  the  Bureau.  Of  this  num- 
ber 536  were  for  general  pemiits,  273  for  vacation  per- 
mits and  61  for  newsboys'  badges. 

Table  15  gives  the  residence  of  the  870  children  re- 
fused; 848,  or  97.5  per  cent.,  being  given  as  Baltimore 
City,  and  the  remaining  22,  or  21/2  per  cent.,  in  Baltimore, 
Anne  Arundel,  Carroll  and  Howard  counties. 

Table  16  gives  the  reason  for  refusal  of  permits.  In 
325,  or  37.4  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  the  reason  given  was 
below  the  legal  age;  261,  or  30  per  cent.,  were  below  the 
physical  standard  required:  201,  or  23.1  per  cent.,  were 
below  the  required  grade  at  school ;  19,  or  2.2  per  cent., 
could  not  pass  the  educational  test;  60,  or  6.9  per  cent., 
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were  refused  because  the  work  was  on  forbidden  occupa- 
tions, and  4,  or  .4  wanted  to  work  during  forbidden  hours. 

Table  17  gives  sex  and  color  of  children  refused. 

Table  18  gives  age  of  children  refused. 

Table  19  shows  the  industries  in  which  children  were 
refused  permits  because  of  forbidden  occupations  and 
forbidden  hours.  The  greatest  number,  7,  or  11.75  per 
cent.,  were  refused  in  the  printing  and  engraving  in- 
dustry. 
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TABLE  1. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  DEPARTMENT  ON 
CHILDREN  REFUSED  GENERAL  EMPLOYMENT 
CERTIFICATES  IN  1919. 


Number  of  children  returned  to  school _ _.. 

Number  of  children  who  are  in  domestic  service 

Number  of  children  in  institutions _ 

Number  of  children  whose  address  is  not  known. — 
Number  of  children  physically  or  mentally  disabled 

Number  of  children  left  city 

Number  of  children  now  working _ - 

Number  of  children  over  16  years  of  age — - 

Number   of   children   at   home 

Number  of  unfinished  cases ._ - 

Number  in  country _ — 

Total - - 


151 
51 

2 
17 

2 
22 
35 

1 
16 

4 

2 


303 


TABLE  2. 

SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS'  REPORT 

CONCERNING  CHILDREN  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  AND 

WHOSE  PERMITS  WERE  RETURNED  TO 

THE  BUREAU  IN  1919. 


Specific  Report  Concerning  Child. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Working  without  permit _.... 

182 

92 

274 

Could  not  be  located 

13 

11 

24 

Working  at  home  or  in  domestic  service 

10 

78 

88 

Returned  to   school - 

80 

50 

130 

No   information   obtainable 

15 

10 

25 

Subsequent  permit  secured  before  of- 

ficer called  

184 

78 

262 

Moved  awav  from  city 

42 

20 

62 

Ill   - 

10 

3 

13 

Committed  to  corrective  institutions 

3 

1 

4 

Enlisted  _ - - 

1 

1 

Married  - - - - 

4 

4 

Dpcpased                         

2 

4 

6 

Total. -.- 

542 

351 

893 
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TABLE  6. 

TABLE  SHOWING  BIRTHPLACE  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED 
ORIGINAL  GENERAL  AND  VACATION  PERMITS,  AND 
OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED  STREET  TRADES 
PERMITS  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  OF- 
FICE OF  THE  BUREAU  IN  1918. 


Birthplace. 

• 

u 

CI 

c 

a 

o 

> 

o 

M 

• 

o 
H 

Baltimore  City - 

Maryland,  exclusive  of  Balti- 
more   - — 

United  States,  exclusive  of 
Maryland  

Outside  of  United  States 

2748 

582 

285 
208 

796 
174 

111 

98 

1311 

176 

202 
149 

4855 
932 

598 

455 

Total 

3823 

1179 

1838 

6840 
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TABLE  7. 

TABLE  SHOWING  NATIONALITY  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED 

ORIGINAL  GENERAL  AND  VACATION  PERMITS,  AND 

OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED  NEWSBOYS'  AND 

STREET  TRADER'S  BADGES  BY  THE 

BALTIMORE  OFFICE  OF  THE 

BUREAU  IN  1919. 


pH 

0) 

C 
O 

a 
u 

> 

Newsboys'  and  Street 
Trader's  Badges. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

2 

American,  white 

Hebrew    

2467 

319 

384 

213 

52 

82 

96 

61 

29 

31 

19 

62 

8 

111 

155 

65 

41 

32 

30 

17 

17 

14 

9 

4 

23 

1 

854 

355 

94 

42 

296 

85 

16 

30 

32 

13 

3 

18 

4092 

829 

543 

296 

380 

197 

129 

108 

75 

53 

26 

103 

9 

59.82 
12  12 

German _ 

Polish   

7.94 
4  33 

American,  colored  

Italian    

5.56 

2.88 

Bohemian  

1.88 

Irish    

1.57 

Lithuanian  

1.10 

English 

Hungarian  

.77 
.39 

All  others  

1.50 

Unknown   

.14 

Total 

3823 

1179 

1838 

6840 

100.00 
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TABLE  8. 

TABLE   SHOWING   SCHOOL  GRADE   COMPLETED  BY  CHIL- 
DREN  GRANTED  ORIGINAL   GENERAL  PERMITS 
BY  THE   BALTIMORE   OFFICE   OF  THE 
BUREAU  IN  1919. 


Grade  Completed. 

- 
Number 

Per  Cent 

Fifth ,. 

Sixth 

Seventh    

1327 

1136 

688 

592 

80 

34.71 
29.71 
18.00 

Eighth    - 

15.49 

Over  Eighth  „ 

2.09 

Total _ _ 

3823 

100.00 

TABLE  9. 

TABLE    SHOWING    RESIDENCE    OF    CHILDREN    GRANTED 

ORIGINAL  GENERAL  AND  VACATION  PERMITS,  AND 

OF  CHILDREN   GRANTED   STREET  TRADER'S 

AND  NEWSBOY'S  BADGES  BY  THE 

BALTIMORE  OFFICE  IN  1919. 


Residence. 

General 

Vacation 

Newsboys 

Total 

Baltimore  Citv 

3748 

65 

6 

4 

1154 
24 

i 

1838 

6740 

Baltimore  County 

Anne  Arundel  County 
Howard   County 

89 
6 
5 

Total 

3823 

1179 

1838 

6840 
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TABLE  10. 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN 
GRANTED    ORIGINAL    GENERAL    AND    VACATION 
PERMITS  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  OFFICE  IN  1919, 
WHOSE  AGES  WERE  ATTESTED  BY  DOCU- 
MENTARY EVIDENCE,  AND  THE   NUM- 
BER AND  PER  CENT  WHOSE  AGES 
WERE  ATTESTED  BY 
AFFIDAVITS. 


Proof  of  Age, 

General 

Vacation 

Total 

1.  Official  Public  Birth  Records: 

Baltimore   Citv  Records 

1204 

186 

45 

25 

1759 
9 
4 

4 
24 

307 
81 
25 
11 

486 
7 
2 

4 
8 
1 

1511 

Maryland  State  Records  

267 

Other  States'  Records  

70 

Foreign  Records         

36 

2.  Religious  Records: 

Baptismal  certificates  

2245 

Cradle  Roll  

16 

*Bible  Record 

3.  Other  Documents: 

♦Physician's  or  Midwife's  Record 

Passport   - 

Immigration  Service  _..... 

6 

8 
32 

1 

All     children    presenting    various 
classes  of  documentary  evidence: 

Number 

Per  Cent  

3260 

85.27 

932 
79.05 

4192 
83.81 

4.  Affidavits: 

Number 

Per  Cent 

563 
14.73 

247 
20.95 

810 
16.19 

Grand  Total: 

Number 

Per  Cent 

3823 
100.00 

1179 
100.00 

5002 
100.00 

*  Issued  on  Record  prior  to  amendment  to  law  in  1918. 
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TABLE  11. 

TABLE      SHOWING      FAMILY      STATUS      OF      CHILDREN 

GRANTED  GENERAL  PERMITS,  AND  OF  CHILDREN 

GRANTED  NEWSBOY'S  AND  STREET  TRADER'S 

PERMITS  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  OFFICE   OF 

THE  BUREAU  IN  1919. 


Family  Status. 

i 

Newsboy's  and 
Street  Trader's 
Badges. 

'c3 

0 

■4-> 

u 

1.  Two  Parents  in  Family: 

Both  own  parents 

2724 

136 

67 

105 

7 

498 

170 

11 

24 

67 

7 

2 

5 

1476 
40 
22 

40 
3 

185 
48 

"2 

22 

4200 

176 

89 

145 

10 

683 

218 

11 
26 
89 

7 
2 

5 

74  19 

Step  Father 

Step  Mother 

2.  One  Parent  in  Family: 

Father  away  

3.11 
1.57 

2.56 

Mother  away • 

.18 

Father  dead  

12.07 

Mother  dead  

3.84 

3.  Child  Lives  With  Relatives 
or  Friends: 
Father  dead   

.20 

Mother  dead  

.46 

Both   parents   dead 

Both   parents  living 

Father  away 

4.  Unknown    

1.57 
.12 
.04 

.09 

Total 

3823 

1838 

5661 

100.00 
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TABLE  12. 

TABLE    SHOWING    REASONS    FOR    GOING    TO    WORK    AS- 
SIGNED BY  CHILDREN  GRANTED  ORIGINAL  GENERAL 
PERMITS    AND    BY    CHILDREN    GRANTED    STREET 
TRADER'S   AND   NEWSBOY'S   BADGES   BY   THE 
BALTIMORE  OFFICE  OF  THE  BUREAU  IN  1919. 


Reasons  for   Child   Going 
to  Work. 


General. 


News- 
boy's 
and 
Street 
Trader's 
Badges. 


Total, 


Economic  pressure 

Self-support  

Unsatisfactory  school   conditions 

Graduated     

To  pay  for  fvirther  education 

Wants  to  go  to  work 

To  keep  occupied 

To  save  money 

For  spending  money 

Miscellaneous  

Not  stated 

Total 


2777 

72 

219 

203 

5 

525 

3 

1 

16 

2 


3823 


1460 
4 


80 

246 

41 


1838 


4237 
76 

219 

203 
12 

525 
83 

247 

41 

16 

2 


5661 
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TABLE  13. 

TABLE    SHOWING    AVERAGE   WAGE   EXPECTED   BY   CHILDREN 

SECURING  ORIGINAL   GENERAL  PERMITS   IN   1919, 

ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  INDUSTRIES. 


Industry. 


c    ' 

J- W 

2c 


«!    ,-S 


0) 


-a  c3 

o  o  c 


gj  bo 

.  o 


^  =«  5 
1^^ 


o 


be 


u 


bo 


bo 
OS 

> 


Dept.  stoi-es,  5  &  10c.  stores 

Small  retail  stores 

Wholesale  mercantile  estab- 
lishments     

Offices    

Telegraph  &  telephone  ser\'ice 

Clothing  

Artificial  flowers _ 

Baskets,   rattan  and  willow 

ware,  games  and  toys 

Biscuit,    bread    and    bakery 

products    - 

Boots   and   shoes,   cut   stock 

and  findings _.. 

Bottle  stoppers 

Boxes  &  bags,  paper  &  fancy 
Brooms,  brushes  &  hairwork 
Buttons,  buckles  and  badges 
Canning  &  oyster  shucking 

Cigar  boxes _ 

Confectionery 

Copper,   tin   and   sheet   iron 

products    

Food  preparation  &  packing 
Foundry  and  machine   shop 

products    

Gas  and  electric  machinery 
Glass  (glass  decorating)  and 

mirrors    

Harness  and  leather  goods, 

trunks,   etc 

Iron,  steel  works  and  rolling 

mills  

Jewelry,  silver  &  plated  ware 
'  Lumber,  products  &  millwork 

Manufacturing  chemists 

Mattress  and  spring  beds 


512 

347 

153 
249 
179 

624 
14 

67 

30 

23 
90 

71 
63 
53 
74 
19 
139 

324 
23 

33 
11 

42 

14 


415 
259 

132 
225 

28 

431 
10 

36 

17 

13 
44 
53 
53 
41 
4 
15 
89 

127 
17 

26 
9 

34 

11 


19  1 

14 

4i 

4 

13  1 

9 

53  1 

47 

71 

5 

96 


20 
23 
36 

182 
4 

17 

11 

9 

46 
18 

9 
12 
14 

4 
47 

145 

6| 

41 
21 

7 

2 

3 

3 
5 
2 


1 
1 

1 

1 

113 

8 


43 

3 
36 


13 


1 

i's 

16 
2 


1 
1 

II         1 

'T I    I'"" 

II   


$6.30 
6.62 

6.97 
7.13 
8.13 

6.76 
5.96 

6.83 

6.95 

6.95 
8.45 
6.45 
6.53 
6.04 
10.07 
6.29 
6.77 

7.58 
7.46 

7.77 
6.87 

8.47 

6.71 

7.74 
6.50 
9.53 
8.03 
8.00 
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TABLE  13— (Continued). 


Industry. 


c    ' 

2  c  w 

•-H   .S    -t-> 

|W5 


c  to 

Q  be 
c    . 

o  o  c 
•  0)  ni 


c        1  c   ' 

2-S  2-- 


►5^2; 


^  'S  2 
1^^ 


a> 


B 

u 


bo 


bo 

< 


Optical  goods _.. 

Pianos  &  musical  instruments 

Picture  frames,  furniture _.. 

Pottery   _ 

Printing,  engraving,  etc 

Signs  &  advertising  novelties 

Straw  hats _.. 

Textile _ 

Umbrellas  and  canes 

Wooden  boxes „.. 

Auto   and   motor  cycle   re- 
pairs, garage 

Barber   shop _ 

Building,  carpenter  and  con- 
tractor  

Cleaning,  pressing,  dyeing. 

Electrical   contracting 

Laundry _ 

Plumbing _.. 

Restaurants,  tea  and  lunch 
rooms _.. 

Transportation    _ 

Miscellaneous 


Total 3823 


2 

2 

14 

10 

2 

46 

31 

15 

18 

13 

5 

153 

133 

19 

4 

3 

1 

73 

62 

7 

56 

38 

17 

29 

25 

4 

9 

6 

3 

19 

14 

5 

9 

2 

4 

9 

7 

1 

3 

3 

12 

8 

2 

8 

6 

2 

14 

12 

1 

27 

20 

7 

32 

25 

5 

36 

22 

11 
911 

3823 

2610 

225 


52 


25 


6.50 
7.83 
7.65 
7.21 
6.81 
7.75 
7.50 
9.95 
7.08 
8.63 


7.55 
5.00 

10.40 
6.75 

7.72 
6.50 
6.49 

6.93 

9.78 
8.68 


7.43 
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TABLE  15. 

TABLE    SHOWING    RESIDENCE    OF    CHILDREN    REFUSED 
PERMITS  AT  THE  BALTIMORE  OFFICE  IN  1919. 


Residence. 


c3 
O 


c 

o 

'■5 

u 
> 


Cfi 

>> 

O 

^ 

CO 

^1^ 

^ 

03 
-(J 

0) 

o 

^ 

Eh 

c 


(1^ 


Baltimore  City 

Baltimore  County 

Anne  Arundel  County. 

Carroll   County   

Howard  County  

Total 


517 

14 

2 

2 

1 


270 
2 


536 


273 


61 


61 


848 

16 

2 

2 

2 


870 


97.5 

1.9 

.2 

.2 

.2 


100.00 


TABLE  16. 


TABLE  SHOWING  REASON  WHY  CHILDREN  WERE 

REFUSED  PERMITS  IN  BALTIMORE 

CITY  IN  1919. 


Reasons. 


CO 

, 

c 

K>1 

-^ 

o 

M 

-4-> 

0) 

0! 

> 

C 

c 

> 

OJ 

cS 

3i 

O 

> 

"A 

03 
o 


C 


Below  legal  age 

Below  physical  standard 

Below  school   grade 

Cannot  pass  educational  test- 
Forbidden  occupation  

Forbidden  hours 

Total _ 


78 

186 

61 

183 

78 

201 

17 

2 

•  55 

5 

2 

2 



536 

273 

61 

325 

261 

201 

19 

60 

4 


37.4 

30. 

23.1 

2.2 

6.9 

.4 


870 


100.00 
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TABLE  17. 

TABLE  SHOWING  SEX  AND  COLOR  OF  CHILDREN  REFUSED 
PERMITS   IN   BALTIMORE    CITY   IN   1919. 


White. 

Colored. 

Grand 
Total. 

Kind  of  Permit. 

6 

6 
£ 

6 

6 
£ 

• 

s 

0) 

U 

PL, 

General  permits 

248 
131 

39 

239 

128 

487 
259 

39 

37 
12 

22 

12 
2 

49 
14 

22 

536 
273 

61 

61  5 

Vacation  permits 

Newsboys  and  Street 
Traders  

31. 
7.5 

Total 

418 

367 

785 

71 

14 

85 

870 

100.00 

TABLE  18. 


TABLE   SHOWING  AGE   OF  CHILDREN  REFUSED  PERMITS 
IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  IN  1919. 


Age. 
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Under  12  years 

12  years  

13  years 

14  years  

15  years _ 

Total 


1 

4 

61 

66 

1 

22 

23 

78 

160 

238 

302 

73 

375 

154 

14 

168 

536 

273 

61 

870 

7.6 

2.6 

27.4 

43.1 

19.3 


100.00 
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TABLE  19. 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  GENERAL  AND  VACATION 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  REFUSED  BECAUSE 

OF  OCCUPATIONS  FORBIDDEN  IN  1919. 


Name  of  Industry. 


Number  of  Children. 


General 


Vacation 


Total 


Mercantile : 

Wholesale ,. 

Manufacture : 

Clothing    

Boots  and  shoes 

Cannery  

Qjgars   and  tobacco 

Copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron 

Bottle  stoppers  

Foundry  and  Machine   Shops.. 

Iron  and  shipbuilding'. 

Paint    

Picture  frames  and  furniture.. 

Printing    _ 

Wire  work 

Wooden  boxes  

Textile  

Mechanical : 

Building  and  contracting 

Elevator  

Telephone  and  telegraph 

Laundry    

Brewery    

Place  of  amusement 

Miscellaneous  

Forbidden  hours  


3 
1 


5 
1 
1 
6 
5 
3 
3 
7 
1 
3 
3 

2 
1 
1 
1 


Total. 


4 
1 
2 


57 


1 

i 


1 

"2 


3 
1 

1 
5 
1 

1 
6 
6 
3 

4 
7 
1 
4 
3 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
4 
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TABLE  20. 
VIOLATIONS. 


Nature  of  Violations. 

Baltimore 
1       City. 

Counties. 

Total. 

No  certificates  on  file _ 

Under  legal  working  age 

157 
24 
16 
15 

73 

44 

5 

5 

230 
68 
21 
23 

Forbidden   occupations   

Forbidden  hours 

Total „ 

215 

127 

1 

342 

TABLE  21. 


PROSECUTIONS. 


No. 

of 

Nurr 

iber 

Convict'ns 

Dismissed 

c 

'' 

• 

^ 

•^ 

w 

"^ 

C 

Baltimore  City. 

Ot3 

o 

.1-1 
■4^ 

cc 

m 

CD 

S 

"S   m 

o  C 

M 

. 

^> 

£ 

<a 

s 

(U 

g 

f 

o 

c3  M 

►2- 

►5^ 

fin 

•  r-t 

-u  o 

Baltimore  City 

18 

46 

9 

23 

9 

23 

94      64 

Counties 

6 

4 

6 

2 

2 

30 

10 

Total 

24 

50 

15 

25 

9 

25 

124 
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There  were  254  violations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law,  in- 
volving 342  children;  254  of  these  were  in  Baltimore 
City  and  127  in  the  counties.  Of  this  number  of  viola- 
tions 74  were  prosecuted ;  24  of  the  prosecutions  being  of 
firms  and  25  of  parents  of  the  children.  Of  the  24  firms 
prosecuted,  15  resulted  in  convictions  with  fines  ranging 
from  $1.70  to  $6.70,  and  9  cases  were  dismissed.  The 
prosecution  of  the  50  parents  resulted  in  24  convictions 
with  fines  of  $1.70  in  each  case;  2  were  convicted  but 
fines  remitted  on  account  of  poverty;  2  were  dismissed 
with  a  reprimand,  and  22  were  dismissed. 

Since  June,  1919,  141  letters  were  written  to  parents 
whose  children  were  working  without  permits  and  they 
were  warned  that  they  would  be  prosecuted  if  their  chil- 
dren failed  to  get  permits  and  were  again  found  at  work. 
In  all  cases  the  permits  were  applied  for. 


NEWSBOYS'  VIOLATIONS  OF  LAW  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY 

There  were  957  violations  dealt  with  in  1919,  com- 
pared with  1„154  violations  in  1918.  These  were  reported 
through  the  following  sources: 


By  Inspector 

By  Police  Department 

By  School  Attendance  Department. 
By  Other  Sources 

Total 


647 

210 

38 

62 


957 


Of  the  957  violations  210  were  reported  by  Police  De- 
partment, 38  by  School  Attendance  Department,  62  by 
other  sources  and  647  were  found  by  the  inspector.  Of 
the  647  violations  reported  by  the  inspector  541  were  for 
selling  papers  without  license.  In  54  of  the  541  cases  the 
boys  were  taken  home  by  the  inspector  and  their  parents 
warned  against  future  violation. 

One  hundred  and  six  were  violations  as  follows:  Dis- 
tributing circulars,  selling  candy  and  other  articles,  sell- 
ing after  hours,  selling  during  school  hours,  selling  on 
Route  Service  Badge,  helpers  on  huckster  and  ice  wagons, 
bootblacks,  etc. 
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The  following  table  shows  that  459  boys  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  the  Bureau  with  one  of  their  parents ; 
they  were  released  after  explaining  the  law  and  warning 
them  if  they  continue  violating  the  law  they  will  be 
prosecuted. 


SUMMONED  TO  OFFICE  WITH  PARENTS  AND  WARNED. 


Selling  without  badge 

Selling   after  hours 

Selling  during  school  hours 

Selling  on  route  service  badge „ 

Having  unlicensed  boys  selling _ 

Misconduct  in  school 

Not  wearing  badge 

Helpers  on  huckster  and  ice  wagons  and  bootblacks 

Lending  badges  to  other  boys 

Having  sister  serving  for  them 

Gambling  and  begging  on  street 

Fighting  on  street 

Total 


341 

14 

19 

2 

26 

4 

26 

9 

4 

1 

9 

4 


459 


Parents  or  guardians  were  notified  by  letter  in  365 
cases  of  violations  set  forth  in  the  following  table;  the 
greatest  number  of  violations  were  for  selling  papers 
without  badges. 

PARENTS  NOTIFIED  OF  VIOLATIONS  BY  LETTER. 


Selling    without    badge 

Distributing  circulars  on  street 

Selling  candy,  gum  and  other  articles 
Girls,  selling  or  serving  papers 

Total 


351 
5 
8 
1 


365 


Forty-one  badges  were  revoked  during  the  year  1919. 
Badges  are  only  revoked  in  cases  where  the  offender  has 
previously  violated  the  law  or  if  requested  by  the  School 
Attendance  Department. 
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SUMMONED  TO  OFFICE,  BADGES  REVOKED. 


No. 

Time  Revoked. 

Selling  after  hours 

4 
3 
2 

10 

8 

4 

5 

1 
2 

2 

Two,   10  days;  two  30 

Selling  during  school  hours 

days. 
Two,  30  days;  one,  10 

Selling  on  route  service  badge 

days. 
Two  revoked  one  year. 

Having  unlicensed   boys   selling  for 
them   

Ten,  10  days. 

Playing  crap  and  begging  on  street- 
Lending  badge  to  other  boys 

Misconduct  in  school 

Having  sister  selling  for  him 

Four,   30  days;   one,   6 

months,      three,      10 

days. 
Two,  30  days;  two,  10 

days. 
Three,  10  days;  two,  30 

days. 
Revoked  30  days. 

Fighting  on   street 

Selling  badge  to  other  boy 

One,    5    days;    one,   10 

days. 
Two,  one  year. 

Total ; 

41 

BOYS  TAKEN  TO  JUVENILE  COURT. 


No. 

Committed  

6 

4 
6 

1  Parental   School. 

Paroled    

1  Maryland  School  for  Boys. 

2  to  St.  Mary's. 

2  to  Cheltenham. 

Fined                 

$2.45. 

Total  

16 

Sixteen  homes  were  visited  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
viewing the  parents  of  boys  selling  without  licenses  or 
failing  to  answer  summons. 

Six  agents  were  summoned  to  office  for  selling  to  un- 
licensed boys. 
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Eight  agents  were  notified  by  letter  and  waraed  about 
furnishing  unlicensed  boys  with  papers.  One  continued 
to  sell  to  unlicensed  boys  after  being  warned  several 
times,  was  arrested  and  fined  $3.45. 

NEWSBOYS  IN  CUMBERLAND 

There  were  158  newsboy  badges  issued  in  Cumberland, 
Allegany  County,  during  the  year  1919.  Of  this  number, 
5  were  returned  before  the  end  of  the  year,  renewal  not 
being  desired;  of  the  badges  issued  previous  to  1919,  51 
were  returned  during  the  year  1919  and  not  renewed. 
Only  1  badge  of  1919  issuance  was  reported  lost,  while 
20  issued  previous  to  this  year  were  reported  lost  during 
the  year.  Two  1919  badges  were  revoked,  the  holder  of 
one  having  sold  his  badge  to  an  unlicensed  boy,  while  the 
holder  of  the  other  newsboy  license  revoked  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  business  of  selling  papers  by  the  Judge  of 
the  Juvenile  Court.  Seven  holders  of  badges,  issued  pre- 
vious to  1919,  removed  from  town  without  returning  the 
badges.  Two  1919  newsboys  returned  their  badges  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year,  as  they  had  become  16  years 
of  age ;  while  4  who  had  become  16  years  of  age  returned 
their  badges,  which  they  had  secured  before  the  year 
1919.  Of  all  the  newsboy  cases  there  were  only  10  mis- 
representations of  age  attempted,  which  is  quite  a  re- 
markable record  when  comparing  this  number  with  those 
of  previous  years. 
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TABLE   A. 


TABLE    SHOWING    NUMBER    OF    NEWSBOYS   AND    OTHER 

STREET  TRADERS  LICENSED  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY 

AND  CUMBERLAND  IN  1919,  CLASSIFIED 

BY  AGE. 


Kind  of  Street  Traders. 

Age  of  Boys  at  Time 
of  Licensing. 

1 

Grand 
Total 

Per 

Cent 

10 
Yr. 

11 
Yr. 

12 
Yr. 

13 
Yr. 

14 
Yr. 

15 
Yr. 

Baltimore  City: 
Boys  sell'g  newspapers 
Boys  sell'g  newspapers 

and  other  articles 

498 

646 

366 
21 

102 
25 

1612 

*46 
180 

80.7 

2.3 

Route  servers  

56 

124 

9. 

Total _ 

56 

124 

498 

646 

387 

127 

1838 

92. 

Cumberland: 
Boys  sell'g  newspapers 
Boys  sell'g  newspapers 

and  other  articles 

51 

38 

35 

9 

1 

133 

1 
24 

6.7 
.1 

Route  servers  _ 

11 

18 

1.2 

Total 

11 

13 

51 

38 

35 

10 

158 

8.0 

Grand  Total 

67 

137 

549 

684 

422 

137 

1996 

100.0 

*  This  number  includes:  24  hucksters;  8  water  boys;  6  helpers 
on  wagons;  5  bootblacks;  2  selling  chewing  gum,  and  1  distributing 
•score  cards. 
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PERMITS  IN  THE   COUNTIES 

The  number  of  physicians  authorized  to  serve  in  the 
counties  in  1919  was  96,  as  shown  by  Table  1-A.  Of  this 
number  19  resigned  and  5  died  since  April  1st,  14  of 
these  were  deplaced,  making  the  total  serving  at  the 
close  of  the  year  86.  ' 

Table  2-A  shows  that  2,199  permits  of  all  kinds  were 
issued  in  the  counties  in  1919.  This  number  includes  116 
general  permits,  1,732  vacation,  158  newsboy  badges  is- 
sued in  Cumberland  and  193  statements  of  age.  The 
greatest  number  of  these  permits,  730,  or  33  per  cent., 
were  issued  in  Alleganj^  County;  Washington  County 
comes  next,  where  282,  or  12.8  per  cent.,  of  the  permits 
were  issued;  Dorchester  County  issued  267,  or  24.6  per 
cent.;  Carroll  County,  198,  or  9  per  cent.,  and  Caroline 
County,  177,  or  8  per  cent.  The  remaining  545,  or  24.6 
per  cent.,  were  issued  in  all  the  other  counties. 

In  Table  3-A  is  shown  the  kind  of  industries  for  which 
permits  were  issued.  As  will  be  seen,  the  largest  num- 
ber, 51.5  per  cent.,  yere  employed  in  canning  and  packing 
establishments;  7.9  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing,  and  the  remaining  40.6  per  cent,  in 
all  the  other  industries  mentioned. 

Table  4-A  shows  the  months  in  which  these  permits 
were  issued,  giving  the  greatest  number,  657,  or  30  per 
cent.,  to  August;  September  is  next  in  order,  with  354, 
or  16.1  per  cent.;  in  July  300,  or  13.6  per  cent.,  were  is- 
sued,and  271,  or  12.3  per  cent.,  in  June. 

Table  5-A  gives  the  evidence  of  age  accepted  in  the  is- 
suance of  these  permits. 

Table  6-A  shows  that  permits  were  issued  to  449  white 
boys  14  years  of  age  and  263  white  boys  15  years  of  age ; 
to  63  colored  boys  14  years  of  age  and  59  colored  boys  15 
years  of  age;  to  286  white  girls  14  years  of  age  and  93 
colored  girls  14  years  of  age ;  to  163  white  girls  15  years 
of  age  and  to  90  colored  girls  15  years. 

Table  7-A  gives  the  reason  for  refusing  566  permits  in 
the  counties,  and  Table  8-A  gives  age  and  sex  of  children 
refused. 

Table  9-A  shows  that  46,  or  56.8  per  cent.,  of  these  81 
permits  revoked  were  for  non-attendance  at  school;  14 
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were  found  to  be  under  age ;  9  were  working  on  forbidden 
occupations ;  5  misrepresented  their  ages ;  2  were  revoked 
for  dishonesty  and  misconduct,  one  for  forging  school 
record  and  one  was  over  16  years  of  age. 

Table  10-A  gives  the  number  of  children  found  at 
work  by  inspectors  in  the  counties.  Of  the  341  children 
found  289,  or  84.7  per  cent.,  worked  in  canneries.  There 
were  172  white  and  20  colored  males,  and  141  white  and 
8  colored  girls  employed  in  these  industries. 

Table  11-A  gives  the  number  of  permits  issued  by 
counties  and  Baltimore  City ;  number  of  inspections  made ; 
number  of  children  found  at  work,  with  or  without  per- 
mits and  the  number  of  violations,  prosecutions  and  con- 
victions. 

There  werel3,825  general,  vacation  and  street  traders' 
permits  issued  throughout  the  State,  11,819  of  these  be- 
ing issued  in  Baltimore  City.  During  1919  there  were  899 
inspections  made  and  4,064  children  were  found  at  work. 

The  total  number  of  violations  of  the  law  were  254, 
involving  342  children. 

Table  12-A  gives  the  number  of  original  and  subse- 
quent general  and  vacation  permits  issued  by  the  Balti- 
more office,  classified  by  sex.  The  total  number  issued 
was  9,981,  as  compared  with  13,190  in  1918.  Of  this 
number  5,002  were  original  and  4,979  subsequent  permits. 
Of  the  original  3,044  were  males  and  1,958  females ;  3,374 
of  the  subsequent  permits  were  for  males  and  1,605  for 
females. 

Table  13-A  shows  the  number  of  children  found  by 
inspectors  and  the  number  of  children  whose  permits 
were  returned  to  the  office.  There  were  3,727  children 
found  by  inspectors.  There  were  4,979  permits  returned 
during  1919,  of  which  4,344  were  general  and  454  vaca- 
tion permits.  Of  this  number  3,374  were  males  and  1,605 
females. 

Table  14-A  shows  that  242  canneries  were  visited  in 
1919,  of  which  only  75  employed  children;  87  employed 
no  children ;  55  were  not  in  operation  and  25  were  out  of 
business.  The  number  of  violations  found  in  these  in- 
spections was  26. 
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,   .  TABLE  No.  lA. 

TABLE    SHOWING  THE    RETURNS   MADE   BY   PHYSICIANS 

AUTHORIZED  TO  ISSUE  PERMITS  IN 

THE  COUNTIES. 


Counties. 

Number 
Making 

Full 
Report. 

Number 
Making 
Partial 
Report. 

Number 
Report- 
ing No 
Permits 
Issued. 

Number 
Not 

Report- 
ing. 

Total. 

Allegany  

4 
1 
2 
4 
8 
1 

'"2 
2 

3 
1 

"1 
3 
1 
2 

4 
3 
1 

1 

i 

i 

2 

"i 

'"2 
2 

3 
2 
1 
2 

i 
3 
2 

"2 

■3 
1 
3 
1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

3 



2 

4 

Anne   Arundel 

3 

Baltimore    County 

Caroline    

2 

8 

Carroll  

11 

Cecil 

Charles    

4 
2 

Dorchester    

2 

Frederick 

Garrett 

3 
2 

Harfoi'd  

5 

Howai'd  

1 

Kent  _...._ 

Montgomery 

4 
2 

Prince  George  

3 

Queen  Anne  

'    6 

St.  Marvs 

1 

Somerset  

5 

Talbot 

4 

Washington    

4 

Wicomico    

7 

Worcester  

3 

Total _ 

44 

1 

22 

19 
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TABLE  2-A. 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  AND  KIND  OF  PERMITS  ISSUED 

IN  EACH  OF  THE  COUNTIES  IN  MARYAND 

DURING  1919. 


Counties. 


General 


O.S 


c 
a; 


Vacation 


O  I 


c 
(1) 


CO 

o 
cu 


to  a> 


rt 


C 


Allegany    

Anne    Arundel   

Baltimore    Countj'.. 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil    

Dorchester  

Frederick 

Harford    

Howard    

Prince  George 

Queen    Anne  

St.  Marys  - 

Somerset 

Talbot  - 

Washington  

Wicomico 

Worcester    


65 
2 
3 


3 
1 
1 
11 
2 


6 

1 

11 


209 
11 
34 

177 

198 
5 

167 
22 
17 
50 


113 


158 


178 


37 

8 

143 

91 
133 

45 

13 


97 
40 


122 


Total 1  106      10113601  372 


158 


14 


193 


730 
13 
37 

177 

198 
5 

267 
64 
18 
61 
2 
3 
8 

149 
92 

282 
45 
13 


33. 

.6 
1.7 
8. 
9. 

.2 

12.6 

2.9 

.8 
2.8 

.1 
1.7 

.4 

6.8 

4. 

12.8 

2. 

.6 


2199  100.00 
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TABLE  3-A. 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  PERMITS  ISSUED  FOR  THE 

VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF 

MARYLAND  DURING  1919. 


Industry 


General 


g 

'5 
O 


Mercantile 

Textile    

Clothing  

Telegraph  and  telephone 
Baskets  and  willow  ware 

Cement  

Picture  and  furniture 

Tannery   

Boots  and  Shoes 

Contracting  and  building 
Manufacturing  .chemist... 
Copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron 

Canning  and  packing 

Printing  and  engraving... 

Bakeries  „ 

Silk   

Glass  

Brick  

Food  preparation  

Restaurant    

Office  

Pottery  

Lumber  and  millwork 

Mechanical     

Pianos  and  other  musical 

instruments  

Paper   boxes  

Miscellaneous 

Total 


3 


20 
14 
14 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 


8 
16 
7 
1 
2 


106 


Vacation 


'be 


10 


70 

88 

89 

15 

15 

13 

21 

8 

5 

5 

2 

7 

838 

3 

2 

43 

'74 

23 

1 

7 

2 

4 


16 

6 

3 


1360 


46 


41 
15 


15 
4 
9 


106 

8 


26 
43 
13 


9 
12 


2 

16 

3 
2 
2 


372 


Total 


s 


136 

102 

148 

36 

16 

17 

37 

13 

14 

5 

2 

7 

947 

15 

2 

79 

133 

43 

2 

18 

14 

7 

4 

35 

9 
2 

5 


1848 


7.3 

5.5 

7.9 

1.9 

.9 

.9 

2. 

.7 

.8 

.3 

.1 

.4 

51.5 

.8 

.1 

4.3 

7.1 

2.3 

.1 

1. 

.8 

.4 

.2 

1.9 

.5 
.1 
.2 


100.00 
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TABLE  4-A. 

TABLE    SHOWING    NUMBER    OF    PERMITS    ISSUED    EACH 

MONTH  IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND 

DURING  1919. 


Months. 


January   

February   

March  - 

April 

May  _ 

June 

July  

August 

September   .... 

October  

November    .... 

December  

* 

Total 


General 

Vacation 

Total 

c 

\ 

-S 

m 

-tf 

3 

c6 

(3 

o 

O  CD 

'£3 

3 

•1— 1 

w. 

>1 

s 

o 

m 

O 

3 
M 

;2; 

Om 

;z; 

Ph 

2 

1 

11 

32 

6 

9 

61 

2.8 

7 

11 

8 

12 

38 

1.7 

2 

2 

18 

11 

22 

5 

60 

2.7 

5 

27 

15 

19 

8 

74 

3.4 

5 

53 

9 

5 

6 

78 

3.6 

3 

3 

167 

67 

23 

8 

271 

12.3 

4 

1 

196 

59 

14 

26 

300 

13.6 

10 

1 

488 

85 

11 

62 

657 

30. 

29 

290 

20 

4 

11 

354 

16.1 

14 

26 

15 

13 

34 

102 

4.6 

20 

2 

42 

36 

16 

21 

137 

6.2 

5 

31 

15 

13 

o 
O 

67 

3. 

106 

10 

1360 

372 

158 

193 

2199 

100.00 
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TABLE  5-A. 


TABLE   SHOWING  EVIDENCE   OF  AGE  ACCEPTED  IN 
ISSUANCE  OF  PERMITS  IN  ALL  COUNTIES  OF 
MARYLAND  DURING  1919. 


THE 


Proof  of  Age. 

General 

Vacation 

Total 

Number 

Percent. 

Official  birth  control 

28 
37 

7 

9 
1 

520 

333 

32 

1 

2 

61 

13 

548 

370 

39 

1 

2 

70 

14 

37.3 

Baptismal  certificates 

25.3 

Bible  records 

Passports  

2.7 
.1 

Cradle  roll  

.2 

Physician's  certificate    .  . 

4.8 

Miscellaneous   

.9 

Total  documentary  proof... 

Affidavits 

82 
24 

962 
398 

1044 
422 

71.3 

28.7 

Grand"  total 

106 

1360 

1466 

100.00 
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TABLE  6-A. 

TABLE  SHOWING  AGE  AND  SEX  OF  CHILDEEN  SECURING 

ORIGINAL  GENERAL  AND  VACATION  PERMITS  IN 

THE  COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND  DURING  1919, 


General 

Vacation 

Total 

Age   and    Sex. 

13 
o 

0) 

o 

5h 

a 

c 

U 
%^ 

PL, 

Male: 

1 4  years - 

J  5  years _ 

28|     

37|     

28 
37 

421 
226 

63 

59 

1 

484 
285 

512 
322 

61.4 
38.6 

Total 

65 

65 

647 

122 

769 

834 

100.00 

Female : 

1 4  years 

15  years _ _ 

18 
23 

18 
23 

268 
140 

93 
90 

361 
230 

379 
253 

60. 
40. 

Total 

41 

41 

408 

183 

591 

632 

100.00 

Grand  total 

106 

106 

1055 

305 

1360 

1466 

TABLE  7-A. 

TABLE  SHOWING  REASONS  FOR  REFUSING  THE  ISSUANCE 

OF  PERMITS  IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND 

DURING  1919. 


Reasons  for  Refusal. 


Number 


Per  Cent. 


Under  age 

Below  grade  

Below  physical  requirements 

Occupations  forbidden 

Miscellaneous   

Total 
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TABLE  8-A. 

TABLE  SHOWING  AGE  AND  SEX  OF  APPLICANTS  REFUSED 

PERMITS  IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND 

DURING  1919. 


Age. 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Percent. 


Under  10  years.. 

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 


Total. 


5 
16 
28 
58 
131 
114 
82 


434 


8 
48 
46 
31 


134 


5 
17 

28 

64 

179 

160 

113 


566 


3. 

5. 
11.3 
31.6 
28.3 
20. 


100.00 


TABLE  9-A. 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  PERMITS  REVOKED  IN  THE 

COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND  AND  REASONS  FOR 

REVOKING  IN  1919. 


Reasons. 


Number   |  Per  Cent. 


Over  16  years  of  age 

Under  age  

Below  grade 

Forbidden  occupation 

Misrepresentation  of  age... 
Non-attendance  at  school... 

Forged  school  record 

Dishonesty  and  misconduct 

Total -... 


100.00 
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TABLE  12- A. 
TABT.K  SnOWINO   NUMRER   OF  PERMITS  ISSUED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  OFFICE  OF  THE  BUREAU  IX  lOlJl 


riinrnctpr  of  Employment 


SIi'iTuiiliie: 
Di'liiirriiicnt  niul  i>  nnd  10  mit  sloros 

Smuil  retail  xlnreM , , 

Wliolesulp  uierotiiilile  fjitiililislimeiits 

(  IlIlLl-M 

Tcleirraitli  ami  teleplione  BPrvire , 

.Miuiururtitriiig: 

C'IdlllillK    , 

Ariiticlul  flowers  untl  feathers 

Itiiskfts.  rattan  and  willow  ware,  games  and  toys., 

lii-fuits,  lirciHl  and  hakery  products 

liiii.l*  mill  hIiock,  I'll!  stock  and  findings 

Iti.rrii-  Kt<ii<iHTs  )ind  crowns 

lii'M-*  tind  I'll;;!.-,  paper  and  ftincy *. . 

liiiiiirii?.,  lirUHliL-s  and  tiulrwork 

Pii linns.  Iiuckles  and  Itadgos 

I'.'tiinlnj'  and  oyster  shucking 

f'iiiiir   lioxpH    

iiiiifc<'tlujiery 

rujiiHT,  tin  and  sheet  lion  products 

!'■ I  preparation  and  paeklng 

I'"<imnlry  and  machine  shop  products 

Kas  and  eleclrie  niaclilnery,  u[)parutUK.  etc 

UnrncKM.  h'ailier  yowls  mid  trunks 

illas.H  and  kIusm  decorating 

ifi'M.  Mieel  workw,  rolling  milts  nnd  ahiphullding. .. 

I.nir r  iind  mllhvork 

.Iiniiry,  •iilvir  iind  silver-plated  ware 

M;iiiufii.Uiri[iK  ilicnilsts 

"plicul  tJDodfi > 

MattrcHHcs,  lied  springs,  screen  and  wlrcwork 

I'ianos 

I'ieture  frames,  futDlture  niid  wood  mantels 

I'ltllery   

rrlnilng,  [lubllshlng  and  bookbinding .'. 

Slciis  and  ndverttolng  novelties 

Straw  hats   

Tixiile.  cotton,  wool  and  knit  goods,  net  and  twine. 

I'lnlin-llas  and  canes 

Wooden  boxes  

Mivliaiilcal : 

Aiitn  nnd  motorcycle  repair,  gnrage 

Uarlier  shop 

Ihiilding  and  contracting 

I'lenidiig.  pre»wlng  and  dyeing 

I'lli'ctrical  conlractlng  

Lnnndry   

Plumbing   '" 

Ilestaurnnt    

TnuiHiiortation   

Miscellaneous 


tienenil  Permits 
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249 


Male      Female 
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.SI  07 

Vacation  Permits 


Male    ]  Female  |    Total 


it! 


Subsequent 


and 
Tolal        Total 


111 
100 


Total  General 
and  Vacation  Permits 


.30 
.34 
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TABLE  14-A 

CANNERIES  INSPECTED  BY  THE   BUREAU'S  INSPECTORS 

DURING  1919 


Location  of  Canneries. 


Anne  Arundel  County 

Baltimore    City 

Carroll  County 

Cecil  County 

Charles  County 

Harford  County 

Kent  County 

Montgomery  County 

Queen  Anne's  County 

Prince  Georj^e's   County.. 

Talbot  County 

St.  Mary's  County 


Total. 


Canneries  Visited. 


Inspected. 


1°  S 

^    \c!  9 


40 
15 


75 


15 
143 
211 
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INTERESTING  FACTS  REGARDING  THE  WORK  IN 
WESTERN  MARYLAND 

In  Allegany  County  there  were  seventy-six  iriis repre- 
sentations of  age  attempted  among  the  applicants  for  em- 
ployment certificates;  with  the  10  among  the  newsboy 
badge  applicants  makes  a  total  of  86  attempted  misrep- 
resentations proven  during  the  year  in  Allegany  County. 
In  Washington  County  there  were  35  proven  misrepre- 
sentations, while  in  Frederick  County  5  attempts  were 
detected.  This  makes  a  total  of  126  such  cases  in  the 
three  counties  of  Western  Maryland. 

In  Allegany  County  there  were  10  children  refused 
permits  because  of  physical  disqualifications;  while  in 
Washington  County  only  one  was  refused  for  this  reason. 
In  all  other  cases  the  physical  defects  were  remedied, 
while  the  children  were  given  temporary  permits  until 
they  were  qualified  to  pass  the  physical  requirements  of 
the  law. 

The  one  child  refused  a  permit  in  Washington  County 
in  1919  because  of  physical  unfitness  applied  for  a  cer- 
tificate covering  his  employment  in  a  factory.  Our  ex- 
amining physician  found  him  tubercular,  and  the  case 
was  referred  to  the  local  health  nurse  and  the  family 
physician  of  the  child  for  attention. 

Of  the  10  '  applicants  refused  permits  in  Allegany 
County  because  of  physical  disability,  there  were  five 
girls  held  up  because  of  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids — 
four  of  this  number  refused  to  have  same  attended  to, 
while  the  fifth  received  the  proper  attention  from  her 
family  physician  and  later  obtained  the  necessary  ceitifi- 
cate.  Three  boys  were  refused  because  of  the  same  trou- 
ble, only  one  of  the  three  had  his  tonsils  and  adenoids 
removed,  so  that  he  qualified  for  his  permit.  Another 
boy  was  refused  because  of  nervous  symptoms,  not  being 
fitted  to  enter  factory  work ;  while  another  boy  was  with- 
held from  factory  work  because  of  being  under  weight — 
at  the  time  of  his  examination  this  boy  was  14  years  and 
4  months  old,  4  feet  9  inches  in  height,  but  weighed  only 
79  pounds.  He  was  examined  five  months  later  and 
while  he  had  only  gained  one  pound,  he  had  grown  two 
inches.     During  this  time  he  had  not  been  employed  in 
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industry.  Of  the  10  children  refused  in  Allegany  County 
during  the  year  1919  for  physical  disqualifications,  5  were 
girls  and  5  were  boys. 

During  the  year  1919,  23  violations  of  the  Child  Labor 
Law  in  Washington  County  came  to  the  attention  of  of 
the  Bureau's  representative;  while  in  Allegany  County 
there  were  57  violations  discovered. 

In  Washington  County,  one  case  was  prosecuted  under 
Section  8  of  the  Child  Labor  Law,  the  violators  being  the 
manager  of  a  vaudeville  theatre  and  the  manager  of  an 
act  of  vaudeville  in  which  were  6  children,  under  the  ages 
of  16  years,  appeared  in  a  singing  and  dancing  act.  The 
manager  of  the  theatre  was  found  guilty  and  fined  $25 
and  costs  of  the  case,  w^hile  the  manager  of  the  act  was 
found  guilty  and  fined  $5  and  costs. 

In  Allegany  County  three  manufacturing  firms  were 
prosecuted  for  violation  of  Section  22A  and  Section  9  of 
the  Child  Labor  Law.  One  firni  was  found  guilty  of  em- 
ploying 9  boys  under  the  age  of  16  years  after  7  P.  M., 
and  fined  $1  and  costs  in  each  case,  while  the  second 
firm  was  found  guilty  and  fined  in  the  same  number  of 
cases  the  same  amount.  The  third  firm  prosecuted  was 
charged  with  employing  boys  under  16  years  of  age  with- 
out having  first  filed  an  employment  certificate  (Viola- 
tion of  Section  9) — this  case,  as  the  two  previously  men- 
tioned, was  tried  before  Judge  R.  T.  Semmes  of  Allegany 
County,  the  defendant  was  found  guilty,  but  sentence  was 
suspended  by  permission  of  the  State,  the  defendant  be- 
ing required  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  case ;  amount,  $14.35. 

In  Allegany  County  one  manufacturing  firm  was  prose- 
cuted for  violation  of  the  Ten-Hour  Law  for  Females, 
found  guilty  and  fined  $1  and  costs  for  each  two  viola- 
tions acknowledged. 

Of  the  total  refused  cases  of  Allegany  County  during 
1919  (refused  for  all  reasons)  21  temporary  pemiits  had 
been  previously  issued  to  these  children.  Eighty  tempo- 
rary peiTnits  had  been  issued  to  children  who  during  1919 
obtained  original  vacation  pei'mits.  The  highest  number 
of  temporary  permits  held  by  any  one  child  in  this  county 
was  five,  which  had  been  extended  from  time  to  time 
until  the  applicant  became  qualified  for  a  general  permit. 
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There  were  30  temporary  permits  held  by  children  who 
secured  subsequent  vacation  permits  in  this  county  dur- 
ing 1919,  while  the  highest  number  held  by  any  one  child 
was  three.  The  highest  number  of  permit  renewals  by 
any  one  child  was  eight,  in  Allegany  County. 

In  Washington  County  87  children  held  temporary  per- 
mits of  the  number  who  were  at  some  time  during  the 
year  refused  vacation  permits.  The  highest  number  held 
by  any  one  child  in  this  county  was  seven.  The  total 
number  of  temporary  permits  held  by  the  children  secur- 
ing vacation  employment  certificates  in  this  county  dur- 
ing 1919  totaled  156,  while  the  highest  number  held  by 
any  one  child  during  the  year  was  six.  The  total  number 
of  temporary  peraiits  held  by  children  securing  subse- 
quent vacation  peraiits  in  Washington  County  was  183, 
while  the  highest  number  of  this  group  held  by  any  one 
child  totaled  10.  The  highest  number  of  renewals  of 
vacation  permits  by  any  one  child  in  this  county  totaled 
eight. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  proof  of  age  for  applicants 
is  much  easier  to  obtain  now,  as  it  can  be  secured  from 
almost  every  source  and  co-operation  is  not  so  difficult  to 
obtain  as  the  provisions  of  the  Law  gains  more  publicity 
and  has  become  familiar  to  those  concerned. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  TEN-HOUR  LAW  TABLES 

Table  A.  shows  that  2,313  establishments  were  in- 
spected in  Baltimore  city  during  the  year  1919,  under  the 
Ten-Hour  Law,  involving  42,490  women,  an  average  of  18 
to  each  establishment,  as  compared  with  1,169  establish- 
ments inspected  in  1918,  involving  41,422  women  and  avei- 
aging  35  women  to  each  establishment;  and  2,317  in- 
spected in  1917,  employing  40,303  women  and  averaging 
17  women  to  each  establishment.  In  the  counties  there 
were  34  establishments  inspected  in  1919,  involving  619 
women,  compared  to  39  inspections  made  in  1918,  in- 
volving 446  women;  and  172  inspections  in  1917  involv- 
ing 3,355  women. 

Table  B.  shows  the  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments inspected  in  1919  to  have  been  925  in  Baltimore 
city,  employing  30,031  women,  and  19  in  the  counties  in- 
volving 545  women,  making  a  total  of  944  establishments 
inspected  and  30,576  women  working.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  274  inspections  and  a  decrease  of  3,344  in  the 
number  of  women  employed  in  Baltimore  city,  and  an 
increase  of  three  inspections  and  increase  of  202  women 
employed  in  the  counties  in  1919  over  1918. 

The  greatest  number  of  women  were  found  employed  in 
the  manufacturing  of  men's  clothing,  12,400  being  em- 
ployed in  407  establishments,  as  compared  with  306  estab- 
lishments in  1918  employing  11,243  women.  The  great- 
est increase  in  the  number  of  women  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  of  any  one  article  in  Baltimore  City,  v/as 
in  the  manufacture  of  women's  clothing,  where  3,453 
women  were  employed  in  145  establishments  in  1919,  com- 
pared to  1,981  employed  in  71  establishments  in  1918. 
This  increase  in  the  number  found  employed  was  due  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  inspections.  The  above 
shows  a  decrease  in  the  average  number  of  women  em- 
ployees for  each  establishment  from  28  in  1918  to  24  in 
1919.  The  number  of  women  found  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacturing of  candy  was  3,406  in  44  establishments  in 
1919,  compared  to  2,009  in  22  establishments  in  1918, 
which  is  a  decrease  in  the  average  number  of  women  em- 
ployed in  each  establishment  from  91  in  1918  to  77  in 
1919,  or  15  per  cent. 
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There  was  a  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  women 
employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  322  being  em- 
ployed in  1919  in  16  establishments,  compared  to  6,206 
employed  in  27  establishments  in  1918.  The  average 
number  in  1919  being  20,  compared  with  239  in  1918,  or 
a  decrease  of  219  to  each  establishment. 

Fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  women  employed  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  Baltimore  City  were  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  men's  and  women's  clothing;  12 
per  cent,  in  the  manufacture  of  candy ;  9  per  cent,  in  man- 
ufacturing cigars;  6  per  cent,  in  the  textile  industry;  5 
per  cent,  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  specialties ;  4  per  cent, 
in  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  and  12  per  cent,  in  all 
the  other  industries. 

Table  C.  gives  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments employing  specified  number  of  women.  In  149  es- 
tablishments only  one  woman  was  employed ;  in  269,  from 
2  to  4  women;  in  165,  5  to  9  women  were  employed;  130 
employed  10  to  24 ;  159,  from  25  to  99 ;  65  employed  100  to 
499;  5  employed  from  500  to  999,  and  2  employed  1,000 
or  more  women. 

Table  D.  gives  hours  a  specified  number  of  women  are 
employed  daily  in  the  944  manufacturing  establishments 
inspected  in  1919.  Of  30,576  employed,  1,712  worke(2[ 
less  than  8  hours;  5,666  were  employed  8  hours;  6,903 
worked  more  than  8  and  less  than  9  hours;  8,199  worked 

9  hours;  5,473  were  employed  more  than  9  and  less  than 

10  hours,  and  2,623  worked  10  hours  per  day.  This 
shows  that  only  8  per  cent,  worked  10  hours  per  day,  6 
per  cent,  worked  less  than  8  hours  and  86  per  cent,  worked 
between  8  and  10  hours  per  day. 

Table  E,  gives  hours  specified  number  of  women  worked 
on  Saturdays  in  the  944  manufacturing  establishments. 
Of  the  30,576  women  employed  86  per  cent,  worked  less 
than  8  hours  and  only  6  per  cent,  worked  10  hours.  Of 
the  1,532  not  working  on  Saturdays,  790,  or  51  per  cent. 
were  employed  in  the  manufacturing  of  men's  and  wom- 
en's clothing. 

Table  F.  shows  that  in  26  per  cent,  of  the  944  manu- 
facturing establishments  inspected  in  1919,  women  begin 
work  from  7  to  8  A.  M.,  daily,  and  25  per  cent,  begin  at 
the  same  time  on  Saturday.  Sixty-two  per  cent,  of  the 
establishments  begin  work  between  8  and  9  A.  M.  daily, 
and  57  per  cent,  begin  work  at  that  time  on  Saturday. 
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As  shown  by  table  G.  in  778,  or  82  per  cent.,  of  the  944 
establishments  women  stop  work  daily  between  5  and  6 
P.  M.,  and  in  441,  or  48  per  cent.,  of  these  establishments 
they  stop  work  on  Saturdays  between  noon  and  1  P.  M., 
and  in  272,  or  28  per  cent.,  of  the  establishments  they 
stop  on  Saturdays  between  1  and  4  P.  M. 

In  Table  H.  it  is  shown  that  90  per  cent,  ot  the  315  es- 
tablishments having  office  force,  give  their  women  work- 
ers 1  hour  for  lunch;  44  per  cent,  of  the  359  establish- 
ments having  workroom  force,  give  their  women  em- 
ployees one-half  to  one  hour  for  lunch,  and  56  per  cent,  of 
the  establishments  give  them  1  hour. 

Table  I.  shows  that  9,469  women  were  employed  in 
1,138  mercantile  establishments  inspected  in  Baltimore 
City  in  1919  and  35  were  employed  in  11  establishments 
in  the  counties,  making  a  total  of  9,504  women  in  1,149 
establishments,  being  an  average  of  8  women  to  each  es- 
tablishment in  Baltimore  City  and  3  to  each  in  the  coun- 
ties, compared  with  6,174  employed  in  430  establishments 
in  1918,  with  an  average  of  14  women  to  each  establish- 
ment. 

The  greatest  number  of  women  working  in  mercantile 
establishments  w^ere  employed  in  department  stores  in 
Baltimore  City,  their  being  3,242  women,  or  34  per  cent, 
of  the  total  of  9,504  employed  in  this  industry.  Next  to 
this  is  the  wholesale  industry,  where  2,386,  or  25  per  cent, 
of  the  women  were  employed;  985,  or  10  per  cent,  were 
employed  in  the  ready-to-wear  clothing  industry. 

Table  J.  gives  number  of  mercantile  establishments  em- 
ploying specified  number  of  women  during  1919.  Out  of 
the  1,149  establishments  inspected  460  employed  1  wom- 
an, 368  from  2  to  4,  149  from  5  to  9,  112  from  10  to  24, 
49  from  25  to  99,  10  from  100  to  499  and  1  from  500  to 
1,000. 

Table  K.  gives  hours  women  are  employed  daily  and 
Saturdays  in  certain  retail  stores  that  do  not  keep  open 
any  night  during  the  week.  Total  number  of  establish- 
ments inspected,  652;  number  of  women  affected,  6,880 
in  1919,  compared  with  407  establishments  and  6,061 
women  in  1918.  Of  this  number  4,404,  or  64  per  cent, 
worked  less  than  8  hours;  1,040,  or  15  per  cent.,  worked 
8  hours;  857,  or  12  per  cent.,  worked  more  than  8  and 
less  than  9  hours;  295,  or  4  per  cent.,  worked  9  hours; 
119,  or  2  per  cent.,  worked  more  than  9  and  less  than  10 
hours;  113,  or  2  per  cent.,  worked  10  hours,  and  52,  or 
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1  per  cent,  did  not  work  daily.  Four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighteen,  or  70  per  cent.,  worked  less  than  8 
hours  on  Saturday ;  1,288,  or  19  per  cent.,  worked  8  hours ; 
281,  or  4  per  cent.,  worked  more  than  8  and  less  than  9 
hours;  115,  or  2  per  cent.,  worked  9  hours;  78,  or  1  per 
cent.,  worked  more  than  9  and  less  than  10  hours ;  220,  or 
3  per  cent.,  worked  10  hours,  and  80,  or  1  per  cent.,  were 
not  employed  on  Saturdays. 

Table  L.  gives  hours  women  are  employed  daily  and 
Saturdays  in  certain  retail  stores  that  keep  open  Satur- 
day nights.  Forty-four  out  of  the  187  women  employed 
daily  in  the  31  establishments,  or  24  per  cent.,  were  em- 
ployed less  than  8  hours;  37,  or  20  per  cent.,  were  em- 
ployed 8  hours ;  50  women,  or  27  per  cent.,  were  employed 
more  than  8  and  less  than  9  hours;  17,  or  9  per  cent., 
worked  9  hours;  21,  or  11  per  cent.,  worked  more  than 
9  and  less  than  10  hours;  10,  or  5  per  cent.,  worked  10 
hours,  and  8,  or  4  per  cent.,  only  worked  on  Saturdays. 

On  Saturdays  57  womien,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  187  em- 
ployed, worked  less  than  8  hours;  39,  or  20  per  cent., 
worked  8  hours ;  26,  or  14  per  cent.,  worked  more  than  8 
and  less  than  9  hours ;  15,  or  8  pter  cent.,  worked  9  hours ; 
23,  or  12  per  cent.,  worked  more  than  9  and  less  than  10 
hours,  and  27,  or  14  per  cent.,  worked  10  hours  per  day. 

In  the  1,149  mercantile  establishments,  as  shown  by 
Table  M.,  41  per  cent,  of  the  women  began  work  daily  be- 
tween 8  and  9  A.  M.,  and  39  per  cent,  began  work  at  the 
same  time  on  Saturday ;  54  per  cent,  began  work  daily  be- 
tween 9  and  10  A.  M.,  and  50  per  cent,  began  work  at  the 
same  time  on  Saturdays,  and  in  only  3  establishments  did 
women  begin  work  before  7  A.  M. 

In  Table  N„  which  shows  the  latest  hours  women  stop 
work  in  mercantile  establishments  daily  and  on  Satur- 
days, it  will  be  seen  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  women  stop 
daily  between  5  and  6  P.  M.,  2  per  cent,  stop  at  10  P.  M. 
and  after.  Thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  women  employed 
stop  between  1  and  4  P.  M.  on  Saturdays,  2  per  cent,  work 
until  10  P.  M.  and  after  on  Saturdays,  and  6  per  cent, 
stop  on  Saturdays  between  12  and  1  P.  M. 

In  Table  0.  it  is  shown  that  87  per  cent,  employed  in 
the  731  offices  of  mercantile  establishments  have  1  hour 
for  lunch,  63  per  cent,  employed  in  the  502  salesrooms 
have  the  same  length  of  time  for  lunch,  and  70  per  cent, 
employed  in  the  183  workrooms  also  had  1  hour  for  lunch. 
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The  number  of  women  employed  in  the  254  mechani- 
cal establishments  during  1919,  as  shown  by  Table  P.,  was 
3,029,  as  against  44  establishments  employing  779  wom- 
en in  1918.  The  average  number  for  each  establishment 
in  1919  was  12,  and  in  1918  17  were  employed  on  an  aver- 
age for  each  establishment.  The  number  found  em- 
ployed in  the  110  establishments  in  hairdressing,  barber 
shop,  dress  plaiting,  telegraph  and  telephone,  etc.,  was 
1,393;  59  printing  establishments  employed  426  women; 
10  bakeries  employed  485  women,  and  there  were  725 
women  employed  in  75  laundries. 

Table  Q.  shows  number  of  mechanical,  printing,  baking 
and  laundering  establishments  employing  specified  num- 
ber of  women.  In  101  establishments  only  1  woman  was 
employed,  75  establishments  employed  2  to  4  women,  37 
employed  from  5  to  9,  and  1  employed  from  500  to  1,000. 

Jn  Table  R.  are  given  the  hours  women  are  employed 
daily  in  the  110  mechanical  establishments  inspected  in 
1919.  Out  of  1,393  women  employed  daily.  527,  or  28 
per  cent.,  work  less  than  8  hours  per  day;  753,  or  55  per 
cent.,  work  8  hours,  and  100,  or  7  per  cent.,  work  less  than 
10  hours  per  day.  Of  this  number  employed  on  Satur- 
day, 662,  or  48  per  cent.,  work  less  than  8  houi-s;  649,  or 
46  per  cent.,  work  8  hours,  and  84,  or  6  per  cent.,  work 
less  than  10  hours. 

Table  S.  shows  that  of  the  725  women  employed  in  the 
75  laundries,  3  work  less  than  8  hours  daily  and  572  on 
Saturdays;  22  work  8  hours  daily  and  7  work  8  hours  on 
Saturdays;  57  work  from  8  to  9  hours  daily,  none  work 
these  hours  on  Saturday;  93  work  9  hours  daily  and  35 
work  the  same  hours  on  Saturday ;  431  work  more  than  9 
and  less  than  10  hours  daily,  and  6  work  the  same  hours 
Saturdays;  117  work  10  hours  daily  and  16  work  the  same 
time  on  Saturdays.  There  are  91  women  affected  in  the 
75  establishments  that  close  on  Saturdays. 

Table  T.  shows  the  hours  women  are  employed  in  the 
printing  and  baking  establishments  in  1919.  Four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  were  employed  in  the  59  printing  es- 
tablishments. Of  this  number  102  were  employed  less 
than  8  hours  per  day,  412  were  employed  the  same  num- 
ber of  hours  on  Saturday ;  39  were  employed  8  hours  daily 
and  7,  8  hours  on  Saturdays ;  285  were  employed  less  than 
10  hours  daily  and  2  for  the  same  time  on  Saturdays. 
Five  women  were  affected  in  the  59  printing  establish- 
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ments  closing  on  Saturdays.  In  the  10  bakenes,  38  out 
of  the  485  women  were  employed  daily  less  than  8  hours 
and  459  for  the  same  number  of  hours  on  Saturdays; 
182  were  employed  8  hours  per  day  and  four  were  em- 
ployed 8  hours  on  Saturdays;  150  were  employed  9  hours 
daily  and  17  for  the  same  time  Saturdays;  111  were  em- 
ployed less  than  10  hours  and  1  was  employed  for  the 
same  period  on  Saturday,  4  were  employed  10  hours  daily 
and  4  for  the  same  time  on  Saturdays. 

Table  U.  shows  that  46  per  cent,  of  the  110  mechanical 
establishments  start  work  between  8  and  9  A.  M.  daily 
and  Saturdays;  55  per  cent,  of  the  59  printing  establish- 
ments start  between  8  and  9  A.  M.  daily  and  Saturdays; 
70  per  cent,  of  the  10  baking  establishment's  begin  work 
daily  and  Saturdays  between  8  and  9  A.  M. ;  72  per  cent, 
of  the  75  laundries  begin  work  daily  between  8  and  9 
A.  M.,  and  49  per  cent,  do  not  start  work  until  after  10  . 
A.  M.  Saturdays. 

As  is  shown  in  Table  V.,  73  per  cent,  of  the  110  mechan- 
ical establishments  stop  work  daily  between  5  and  6  P.  M. 
and  33  per  cent,  stop  work  at  the  same  time  on  Satur- 
days; in  1  establishment  women  stop  work  at  10  P.  M. 
and  after.  Ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the  59  printing  es- 
tablishments stop  work  between  5  and  6  P.  M.  daily,  and 
54  per  cent,  stop  on  Saturdays  between  1  and  4  P.  M. ;  50 
per  cent,  of  the  10  bakeries  stop  work  between  4  and  5 
P.  M.  daily  and  40  per  cent,  stop  on  Saturdays  between 
1  and  4  P.  M. ;  65  per  cent,  of  the  75  laundries  stop  work 
daily  between  6  and  7  P.  M.  and  47  per  cent,  stop  at  the 
same  time  on  Saturdays. 

As  shown  by  Table  W.,  78  per  cent,  of  the  64  mechani- 
cal establishments  having  office  force  give  them  1  hour 
for  lunch,  and  80  per  cent,  have  1  hour  for  lunch  in  the 
workroom.  In  the  42  printing  establishments  having  of- 
fice force,  74  per  cent,  have  1  hour  for  lunch  in  the  office 
and  75  per  cent,  have  1  hour  for  lunch  in  the  workroom. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  bakeries  give  their  office  and  work- 
room force  1  hour  for  lunch ;  56  per  cent,  of  the  laundries 
give  their  office  force  1  hour,  and  51  per  cent,  of  the  work- 
room force  have  the  same  lunch  period. 
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TABLE  A. 
SUMMARY. 


Baltimore  City. 


Total 


Manufacturing 

Mechanical 

Mercantile    

Printing  

Baking 

Laundries   


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number  of  Females  Employed. 


Office. 


925 

106 

1138 

59 

10 

75 


2313 


1828 

380 

3138 

135 

45 

88 


5614 


64 

1 

4812 

2 

5 

183 


5067 


28139 
973 
1519 
289 
435 
454 


31809 


Sales-  :   Work-   1 
room.    I    room. 


Total. 


30031 

1354 

9469 

426 

485 
725 


42490 


Counties. 


Manufacturing 

Mechanical    _. 

Mercantile  


Total.. 


Summary. 


City 

Counties 


19 

4 
11 


3 

26 
3 


28 


542 

13 

1 


Grand  total. 


34 


2313 
34 


2347 


35 


28 


556 


5614 
35 


5649 


5067 
28 


31809 
556 


5095 


545 
39 
35 


619 


42490 
619 


32365     I  43109 
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TABLE  B. 

SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  DURING  NOR- 
MAL SEASON  IN  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS 
INSPECTED  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  AND  THE  COUN- 
TIES OF  MARYLAND  IN  1919. 


Character   of 
Establishments. 


Number  ] 
of       I- 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number  of  Females  Employed. 


Office. 


Sales- 
room. 


Work- 
room. 


Total. 


Baltimore  City. 

Men's  clothing 

Women's  clothing 

Boxes   (paper  and 
fancy)    

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Confectionery  

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Food  preparations 

Hats  and  caps   (felt 
and  woolen) 

Straw  hats 

Mattresses,  bedding, 
etc , 

Textile  

Boots  and  shoes 

Artificial  flowers 

Brooms  and  brushes... 

Corks,  seals  and  bot- 
tle caps 

Cigar  boxes 

Furniture,  including 
pianos  and  other 
musical  instru- 
ments  

Glass  and  pottery „. 

Iron  and  steel,  found- 
ry   and    machine 

products 

Jewelry  and  silver- 
ware   

Fur  garments 

Tin  specialties 


Total 


395 
145 

20 
30 

44 
18 
19 

10 

7 

9 

26 

10 

3 

5 

2 

14 


18 
4 


16 

4 
23 
21 


925 


750 

71 

21 
31 
122 
52 
53 

2 
29 

16 
93 
19 

8 

18 

7 


43 
11 


248 

3 

1 

103 


1828 


12 


27 


11348 
3370 

469 

2484 

3257 

689 

261 

40 
1006 

31 

1672 

202 

53 

68 

387 
286 


90 

242 


17 


74 

9 

79 
1405 


12098 
3453 

490 

2515 

3406 

741 

314 

42 
1036 

47 

1765 

221 

53 

76 

405 
293 


134 
253 


322 

12 

97 

1508 


64   28139 


30031 
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TABLE  B— (Continued). 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of  Females  Employed. 

Character  of 

Establishments. 

Office. 

Sales- 
room. 

Work- 
room. 

Total. 

Counties. 
Men's  clothiner 

12 
5 
2 

2 

i 



300 

50 

192 

302 

Cigars  and  tobacco..... 
Textile 

50 
193 

Total - 

19 

3 



542 

545 

Grand  total... 

944 

1831 

64 

28681 

30576 
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o 
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1— 1 

944 

1000  or 

More 
Women. 

j 

(M 

From 
500  to 

999 
Women. 

lO 

From 
100   to 

499 
Women. 

1-1 

T-H 

From 
25  to  99 
Women. 

CD  tH  i-H 

00 

159 

• 
From 
10  to  24 
Women. 

CO 

CO 

o 

CO 

From 

5  to  9 

Women. 

y-iCO      : 
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CD 
CD 

From 

2  to  4 

Women. 

iH 

r-l 

Number 

Em- 
ploying- 
Only  1 

Woman. 

IM 

(M 

T-l 

Character  of 
Establishments. 

COUNTIES. 
Men's   r.lothinp" 
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TABLE  F. 


SHOWING  EARLIEST  HOUR  WHEN  WOMEN  BEGIN  WORK 
DAILY  AND  ON  SATURDAYS  IN  THE  944  MANUFACTUR- 
ING  ESTABLISHMENTS    INSPECTED    IN    BALTIMORE 
CITY  AND  THE  COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND, 
BASED  ON  NORMAL  SEASON,  IN  1919. 


Hours  for  Beginning  Work. 


BALTIMORE  CITY. 


Before  7 

7  to  7.59 

8  to  8.59 


A. 
A. 
A. 


M., 
M. 
M.. 
M. 


9  to  9.59  A. 

10  A.  M.  and  after 

Establishments  closed- 


Total.. 


.S^umber  of  Establishments. 


Daily. 

Saturdays. 

2 

2 

238 

225 

582 

530 

98 

87 

5 

6 

75 

925 


925 


COUNTIES. 


Before  7  A.  M. 

7  to  7.59  A.  M. 

8  to  8.59  A.  M., 

9  to  9.59  A.  M. 


Total.. 


Grand  total.. 
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TABLE  G. 

SHOWING  LATEST  HOUR  WOMEN  STOP  WORK  DAILY  AND 

ON  SATURDAYS  IN  THE  944  MANUFACTURING  ESTAB- 

ISHMENTS    INSPECTED    IN    BALTIMORE    CITY    AND 

THE   COUNTIES   OF  MARYLAND   BASED 

ON  NOMAL  SEASON,  DURING  1919. 


Hours  for  Stopping 

Work. 

Number  of  Establishments. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

•Axio  anoHiXTva 

Before  12  M 

2 

40 
764 
114 

5 

18 

Between  12  M.  and  12.59  P. 
Between  1  and  3.59  P.  M 

M 

432 
269 

Between  4  and  4.49  P.  M 

29 

Between  5  and  5.59  P.  M -    . 

64 

Between  6  and  6.59  P.  M _..... 

Between  9  and  9.59  P.  M 

36 
3 

At  10  P.  M.  and  after 

Establishments  closed 

5 
69 

Total -. 

925 

925 

COUNTIES. 
Before  12  M _ _ 

i 

14 
4 

2 

Between  12  M.  and  12.59  P. 
Between  1  P.  M.  and  3.59  P 

M 

M 

9 
3 

Between  4  P.  M.  and  4.59  P. 
Between  5  P.  M.  and  5.59  P. 

M 

M 

1 
2 

Between  6  P.  M.  and  6.59  P. 

M 

2 

Total 

19 

19 

Grand  total 

944 

944 
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TABLE  H. 

SHOWING  LENGTH  OF  LUNCH  PERIOD  IN  THE  944  MANU- 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS   INSPECTED  IN  BAL- 
TIMORE  CITY  AND  THE  COUNTIES  OF 
MARYLAND,  BASED   ON  NORMAL 
SEASON,  DURING  1919. 


1 

Length  of  Lunch  Period. 

Number  of  Establishments. 

Office. 

Salesroom. 

Workroom. 

BALTIMORE  CITY. 

One-half  hour  to  one  hour 

30 

282 
34 

3 
9 
2 

353 

One  hour 

446 

More  than  one  hour 

1 

No  lunch  hour. 

4 

Total  number  reporting 

346 
579 

14 
911 

804 

No    force _.... 

121 

Total 

925 

925 

925 

COUNTIES. 
One-half  hour  to  one  hour 

3 

6 

One  hour 

12 

Total  number  reporting.. 

3 
16 

19 

18 

No   force ' 

1 

Total 

19 

19 

19 

Grand  total 

944 

944 

944 
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TABLE  I. 

SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  DURING  NOR- 
MAL SEASON  IN  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  AND  THE  COUNTIES 
OF  MARYLAND  DURING  1919. 


Character  of  Establishment.      ^ 


m 

-|J 

a 

O 

£ 

o 

w 

u 

0) 

3 

.o 

rt 

h 

-i-i 

■ji 

Wlz;    1 

BALTIMORE  CITY 

Department    stores _.. 

5  and  10  cent  stores 

Ready-to-wear  clothing. 

Boots   and  shoes 

Dry  .  goods  _ 

Drugs  _ 

Confectionery  

Millinery   _ 

Groceries  

Furniture 

Retail   Bakeries 

Jewelry    and    silverware 

Stationery,  books,  etc 

Autos  and  auto  supplies 

Leather  goods 

Food  Preparation  

Transportation  

Wholesale  stores  


20 
8 
92 
37 
31 
31 
44 
34 
49 
86 
8 
30 
26 
44 

t        ^ 

0 

25 
1 
409 
Other  retail  stores I     158 


Total I  1138 


COUNTIES. 

Department 

Dry  Goods  - _.... 

Confectionery  

Plumbers'  Supplies  

Ready-to-wear  clothing 
Groceries  


Total.. 


11 


Number  of  Women 
Employed. 


(1) 

u 
O 


553 

8 

137 

28 

1 

37 

1 

"'45 
281 

■■4I 

25 

119 

2 

40 

4 

1583 

233 


3138 


o 
o 
u 
m 


2426 

286 

651 

211 

129 

122 

185 

72 

98 

166 

26 

50 

92 

2 

10 

14 


o 
o 

O 


94 

178 


4812 


238 

197 

1 

4 

19 

42 

131 

"57 

2 

4 
1 

■14 

38 

709 

62 


1519 


Grand  Total |  1149  |  3144 


24 
1 
2 


28 


4840 


o 


3217 

294 

-  985 

240 

134 

178 

228 

203 

143 

504 

26 

93 

121 

122 

12 

68 

32 

2386 

473 


9469 


25 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 


35 


1520  I  9504 
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TABLE  M. 

SHOWING  EARLIEST  HOUR  WOMEN  BEGIN  WORK  DAILY 

AND    ON    SATURDAY    IN    THE    1151    MERCANTILE 

ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED  IN  BALTIMORE 

CITY  AND  THE  COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND, 

BASED  ON  NORMAL  SEASON, 

DURING  1919. 


Hours    of   Beginning   Work. 

Number  of  Establishments. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

BALTIMORE  CITY: 

Before  7  A.  M 

7  to  7.59  A.  M 

8  to  8.59  A.  M 

9  to  9.59  A.  M 

10  A.  M.  and  after 

3 

31 

470 

616 

17 

1 

4 
81 

417 

568 

99 

Establishment  closed        

19 

Total 

1138 

1138 

COUNTIES: 

8  A.  M.  to  8.59  A.  M 

9  A.  M.  to  9.59  A.  M 

10  A.  M.  and  after 

6 

5 

4 
3 

4 

Total 

11 

11 

Grand  Total „. 

1149 

1149 
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TABLE  N. 

SHOWING  LATEST  HOUR  WOMEN  STOP  WORK  DAILY  AND 
ON  SATURDAYS  IN  THE  1151  MERCANTILE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS INSPECTED  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY 
AND  THE  COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND, 
BASED  ON  NORMAL    SEASON, 
DURING  1919. 


Hours  of  Stopping  Work. 


BALTIMORE  CITY: 

12  M.  to  12.59  P.  M 

1  P.  M.  to  3.59  P.  M 

4  P.  M.  to  4.59  P.  M 

5  P.  M.  to  5.59  P.  M 

6  P.  M.  to  6.59  P.  M 

7  P.  M.  to  8.59  P.  M 

9  P.  M.  to  9.59  P.  M 

10  P.  M.  and  after 

Establishments  closed 

Total 


Number  of  Establishments. 


Daily. 


Saturdays. 


2 

22 

807 

266 

8 

7 

25 

1 


1138 


COUNTIES: 

5  P.  M.  to  5.59  P.  M. 

6  P.  M.  to  6.59  P.  M. 

7  P.  M.  to  8.59  P.  M. 
10  P.  M.  and  after 

Total 

Grand  Total 


2 

7 
2 


11 


1149 


65 

445 
18 

226 

176 
23 
50 

114 
21 


1138 


1 
3 
1 
6 


11 


1149 
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TABLE  O. 

SHOWING  LENGTH  OF  LUNCH  PERIOD  IN  THE  1151  MER- 
CANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED  IN  BALTI- 
MORE CITY  AND  THE  COUNTIES  OF 
MARYLAND,  BASED  ON  NORMAL 
SEASON,  DURING  1919. 


Length  of  Lunch  Period. 

Number   of   Establishments. 

Office. 

- 

Salesroom. 

Workroom. 

BALTIMORE  CITY: 
One  half  to  1  hour 

14 

635 

74 

2 

17 
315 
149 

15 

36 

1   hour 

1  to  3  hours 

No  lunch  hour 

129 

15 
3 

Total  No.  reporting- 

No  force  

725 
413 

496 
642 

183 
955 

Total 

1138 

1138 

1138 

COUNTIES: 
One  hour 

4 
1 
1 

3 
3 

More  than  1  hour 

1 

No  lunch  hour _ 

Total  No.  reporting 
No   force _ 

1               3 

5 

1           6 
5 

1 
10 

Total - 

11 

11 

11 

Grand  Total 

1149 

1149 

1149 
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TABLE  P. 

SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  IN  MECHANI- 
CAL ESTABLISHMENTS  BASED  ON  NORMAL  SEASON 
IN  BALTIMORE   CITY  AND   THE   COUNTIES 
OF  MARYLAND,  DURING  1919. 


Number  of 
Establishments. 

No.  of  Women  Employed. 

Character  of  Establishment. 

6 

C 

c 
0 

0 

:^ 

S 
0 
c 

r-t 

'a 

BALTIMORE  CITY: 

Hairdressing,  barber  shop,etc. 
Electrical  contracting 

16 
30 
24 
13 
3 
9 
11 

J5'5 
35 

■4 

245 
41 

i 

■ 

90 

6 

43 

37 

759 
38 

90 

61 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 

79 

Dress  Plaiting  

37 

Garage  

4 

Telegraph  and  Telephone 

Miscellaneous  

1004 
79 

Total.. 

Printing. 
Printing,  engraving*,  etc 

106 

59 

380 
135 

1 
2 

973 
289 

1354 
426 

Total 

Bakeries. 
Bakeries    

59 
10 

135 

45 

2 
5 

289 
435 

426 

485 

Total 

Laundries. 
Laundries  and  branch  offices 

10 

75 

45 

88 

5 

183 

435 

454 

485 
725 

Total ' 

75 

88 

183 

454 

725 

Total 

250 

648 

191 

2151 

2990 

COUNTIES: 

Telegraph   and  telephone 

Shipbuilding  

2 

1 
1 

""2 
24 

13 

13 
2 

Miscellaneous  

24 

Total     

4 

26  1       

1 

13 

39 

Grand  Total 

254 

674 

191 

2164 

3029 
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Character  of  Establishments. 

1 

BALTIMORE  CITY: 

Daily. 

Laundries   (50  establishments 

having  olfice  force) 
Dffipp                                         

£ 

c 
c 

c 

o 

Saturdays. 

Laundries   (50  establishments 

having  office  force) 
Offirp                                 

I 

c 
c 
;- 

c 

o 
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TABLE  U. 

SHOWING    EARLIEST    HOUR    WOMEN    BEGIN    TO    WORK 
DAILY  AND  ON  SATURDAYS  IN  CERTAIN  MECHANI- 
CAL,   PRINTING,    BAKING    AND    LAUNDERING 
ESTABLISHMENTS    IN    BALTIMORE    CITY 
AND  THE  COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND, 
BASED  ON  NORMAL  SEA- 
SON DURING  1919. 


No.  of  Establishments. 

Hours   of  Beginning 
Work. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

'S 
a 

O 

.s 

bJ3 

c 

13 

o 

'S 

r-; 

bio 

.s 

'■+3 

'm 
Oh 

fcJ3 
C 

bi 

CD 

c 

BALTIMORE  CITY; 

Before  7  A.  M _ 

7  to  7.59  A.  M 

8  to  8.59  A.  M 

6 
50 
50 

is 

32 

14 

2 

1 

7 

17 

54 

3 

1 

"'6 
49 
50 

1 

12 
33 
13 

1 

2 

1 

7 

'"9 

10 

9  to  9.59  A.  M 

11 

10  A.  M.  and  after 

37 

Establishments  closed 

8 

Total „ 

106 

2 

1 
1 

59 

10 

75 

106 

59 

10 

75 

COUNTIES: 

7  A.  M.  to  7.59  A.  M.     . 

2 

1 
1 

8  A.  M.  to  8.59  A.  M. 

9  A.  M.  to  9.59  A.  M. 

1         1 

Total _ 

i         1 
4|     

4 

Grand   Total 

110!     59      10 

75 

110 

59 

10      75 
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TABLE  V. 

SHOWING  LATEST  HOUR  WOMEN  STOP  WORK  DAILY  AND 
ON  SATURDAYS,  IN  CERTAIN  MECHANICAL.  PRINT- 
ING,  BAKING   AND    LAUNDERING   ESTABLISH- 
MENTS   IN    BALTIMORE    CITY    AND    THE 
COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND,  BASED 
ON  NORMAL  SEASON, 
IN  1919. 


^ 

'0.  of  Establishments.            ' 

Hours  of  Stopping- 
Work. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

15 

be 

c 

c 

ci 

£ 
a 

'c 

Of 

.S 

be 

_c 

c 

3 
^^ 

►J 

BALTIMORE  CITY: 

12  M.  to  1.59  P.  M 

1  P.  M.  to  3.50  P.  M 

3 
80 
22 

...„. 

i 

55 
2 

i 

1 

5 
2 
2 



25 

49 

....„ 

14 
34 

2 
36 
16 

2 
..... 

1 

21 
32 

■4 

..... 
1 

■4 

2 
2 
2 



t 

3 

11 

4  P.  M.  to  4.59  P.  M 

5  P.  M.  to  5.  59  P.  M 

6  P.  M.  to  6.59  P.  M 

7  P.  M.  to  8.59  P.  M 

9  P.  M.  to  9.59  P.  M 

10  P.  M.  and  after. 

1 

2 

35 

8 

7 

Establishments  closed 

8 

Total 

106 

59 

10 

75 

106 

59 

10 

75 

COUNTIES: 

12  M.  to  12.59  P.  M.    . 

■4 

1 

2 
2 

» 

4  P.  M.  to  4.59  P.  M. 

Total „ 

1 

1 

4 

1 

-■- 

Grand   Total 

110 

1 

59 

10 

75!  110 

59 

10 

75 
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NUMBER  OF  DEPENDENTS. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1919  a  special  inves- 
tigation was  made  by  this  Bureau  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  dependents  upon  women  who  were  employed,  the 
number  of  hours  worked  and  the  average  wage  received. 
The  female  employees  in  three  of  the  large  department 
stores  were  interviewed,  with  the  following  results : 

Of  the  total  of  1,228  women  employed,  807,  or  nearly 
66  per  cent.,  had  no  dependents ;  287,  or  about  23  1/3  per 
cent.,  had  one  dependent;  102,  or  8  1/3  per  cent.,  had  two 
dependents ;  25,  or  2  per  cent.,  had  three  dependents,  and 
7,  or  less  than  1  per  cent.,  had  three  or  more  dependents. 
The  average  wage  received  by  these  1,228  women  was 
$12.71  1/3  per  week,  with  an  average  bonus  of  $1.43.  The 
average  hours  worked  was: 

8  months  IV2  hours,  Saturdays  IV2  hours      "j 

2  months  7       hours,  Saturdays  6  2/3  hours  1>1  hour  lunch  period. 

2  months  7       hours,  Saturdays  0       hours      J 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  women  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  of  overalls  and  pajamas  were  interviewed 
with  the  following  results :  385,  or  53  1/3  per  cent.,  had  no 
dependents;  245,  or  34  per  cent.,  had  one  dependent;  63, 
or  8%  per  cent.,  had  two  dependents;  22,  or  3  per  cent., 
had  three  dependents,  and  7,  or  less  than  1  per  cent.,  had 
more  than  three.  The  average  wage  was  $13.89  per 
week,  with  an  average  bonus  of  $1.54.  The  hours  of  em- 
ployment were : 


8  months  1V2  hours,  Saturdays  7%  hours      1 

2  months  7       hours,  Saturdays  5       hours      J- 1  hour  lunch  period. 

2  months  7      hours,  Saturdays  0       hours 


I 


One  hundred  and  seven  women  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  umbrellas  and  parasols  were  interviewed,  with 
the  following  results :  66,  or  61.7  per  cent.,  had  no  de- 
pendents; 28,  or  26  per  cent.,  had  one  dependent;  10,  or 
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9  1/3  per  cent.,  had  two  dependents;  2  had  three  depend- 
ents, and  one  more  than  three.  The  average  wage  was 
$15.00  per  week.  Hours  employed  daily,  8 ;  Saturdays,  5, 
and  one-half  hour  allowed  for  lunch. 

A  branch  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
had  158  women  employed,  of  whom  114,  or  72  per  cent., 
reported  having  no  dependents ;  6,  or  less  than  4  per  cent., 
had  one  dependent;  4,  or  214  per  cent.,  had  two;  2  had 
three  dependents;  1  had  4  dependents,  and  31,  or  20  per 
cent.,  reported  giving  partial  support  to  parents.  The 
average  wage  is  $78.10  per  month.  Horn's  employed  daily 
and  Saturdays,  8  hours,  with  one  hour  for  lunch. 

Of  the  500  women  interviewed  that  were  employed  in 
insurance  offices,  350,  or  70  per  cent.,  reported  having  no 
dependents,  and  150,  or  30  per  cent.,  reported  supporting 
dependents.  The  average  wage  was  $12  to  $15  per  week. 
The  hours  employed  daily  were  71/2.  Saturdays  4i/^  hours, 
with  1  hour  for  lunch. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  women  employed  in  a  whole- 
sale house  were  interviewed,  of  whom  50,  or  14  1/3  per 
cent.,  reported  supporting  dependents,  and  300,  or  86  per 
cent.,  reported  having  no  dependents.  The  average  wage 
was  $12  to  $15  per  week.  Hours  employed,  9I/4,  hours 
daily,  41/2  hours  on  Saturdays,  with  1  hour  for  lunch  and 
1  hour  rest  period. 

Of  the  1,181  women  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad,  762,  or  641/2  per  cent.,  had  no 
dependents;  280,  or  24  per  cent.,  had  one  dependent;  84, 
or  7  per  cent.,  had  two;  34,  or  3  per  cent.,  had  three,  and 
21,  or  less  than  2  per  cent.,  had  more  than  three.  The 
average  wage  was  $89.42  per  month,  hours  employed 
daily,  8  hours;  Saturdays,  41/2  hours,  with  half  hour  for 
lunch. 

Of  the  50  women  found  employed  in  the  mechanical  de- 
partment of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  shops,  26, 
or  52  per  cent.,  reported  having  no  dependents ;  16,  or  32 
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per  cent.,  had  one  dependent ;  7,  or  14  per  cent.,  had  two, 
and  one  had  three  dependents. '  The  average  wage  was 
$91.00  per  month,  hours  employed,  daily  8  hours,  Satur- 
days 41/2  hours,  with  one  hour  for  lunch. 

INDUSTRIAL  REGISTRATION. 

Under  Sec.  243,  Chap.  729,  of  the  Factory  Inspection 
and  Industrial  Registration  Law,  "The  owner  of  every 
factory,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishment  and 
workshop,  and  of  every  store  or  other  mercantile  estab- 
lishment employing  5  or  more  persons"  is  required  to  reg- 
ister the  name  and  address  of  such  establishments  with 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics.  The 
following  tables  give  the  number  of  establishments  regis- 
tered during  the  year  1919  and  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  them. 

The  summary  shows  that  384  establishments  registered 
in  Baltimore  City,  in  which  were  employed  49,919  per- 
sons. Of  this  number  34,587  were  males,  14,188  females, 
606  were  males  under  16  years  of  age  and  538  were  fe- 
males under  16  years. 

In  106,  or  about  28  per  cent,  of  these  establishments, 
between  10  and  24  persons  were  employed ;  86,  or  22  per 
cent.,  employed  from  25  to  49  persons;  in  two  establish- 
ments from  1,000  to  5,000  persons  were  employed,  and  in 
one  establishment  over  5,000  were  employed. 

Table  A  shows  that  251  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  37,837  persons,  registered.  Of  this  number 
26,187  were  males;  11,011  femals;  317  were  males  under 
16  years,  and  322  were  females  under  16  years  of  age. 
The  greatest  number,  12,605,  or  a  little  over  33  per  cent., 
were  employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry ;  7,355,  or  19 
per  cent.,  in  clothing  industry;  4,085,  or  11  per  cent.,  in 
the  canning  industry,  and  13,792,  or  37  per  cent.,  in  all 
the  other  industries. 
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As  shown  by  Table  B,  117  mercantile  establishments' 
registered  at  the  Bureau  in  1919,  involving  8,611  persons, 
of  which  5,350  were  males ;  2,857  females ;  194  were  males 
under  16,  and  210  were  females  under  16  years  of  age. 
The  greatest  number  of  persons  were  employed  in  the 
wholesale  industry,  where  4,291,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  of 
the  total  of  8,611,  were  employed. 

Table  C  shows  that  there  were  16  mechanical  establish- 
ments that  registered,  with  a  total  of  3,471  persons  em- 
ployed. Of  this  number  3,050  were  males;  320  females; 
95  males  were  under  16  years  and  6  females  were  under 
16  years  of  age.  The  greatest  number,  2,546,  or  nearly 
88  per  cent.,  were  employed  in  the  railroad  shop. 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION  LAW. 

Under  the  Factory  Inspection  Law  1,533  establishments 
were  inspected  in  Baltimore  City  in  the  year  1919,  as 
shown  by  Table  A,  as  compared  with  1,033  inspections  in 
1918.  This  is  an  increase  of  500  places  inspected,  or 
about  33  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  total  of  1,533  inspections  made,  1,201  were  new 
inspections  for  workshops;  77  were  re-inspections  of 
workshops  and  255  were  inspections  of  homeworkers. 

A  total  of  23,  670  persons  were  found  employed  in  these 
1,533  establishments.  Of  this  number  9,091,  or  38  per 
cent.,  were  males  over  16  years  of  age;  14,125,  or  60  per 
cent.,  were  females  over  16  years  of  age,  and  454,  or  2 
per  cent.,  were  under  16  years  of  age. 

Of  the  total  number  employed  13,776,  or  about  58  per 
cent.,  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  and 
boys'  woolen  and  cotton  clothing;  4,638,  or  20  per  cent., 
in  the  manufacture  of  women's  and  children's  cotton  and 
woolen  clothing;  2,590,  or  11  per  cent.,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigars  and  cigarettes;  1,418,  or  6  per  cent,,  in 
straw  hats,  and  1,248,  or  5  per  cent,  engaged  in  all  other 
industries.  The  table  also  shows  that  only  304,  or  a  little 
over  1  per  cent,  of  the  23,670  persons  employed,  were 
homeworkers. 

Of  the  1,456  new  inspections  made  in  Baltimore  City 
during  1919,  as  shown  by  Table  B,  405  were  classed  as 
manufacturers,  257  as  contractors,  332  as  custom  tailors, 
207  had  cleaning  and  dyeing  establishments  and  255  were 
homeworkers. 

Of  these  1,456  establishments,  292  gave  out  work. 

Table  C  shows  that  17  establishments  inspected  in  the 
counties  employed  248  persons.  Of  this  number  104,  or 
42  per  cent.,  were  males,  and  144,  or  58  per  cent.,  were 
females.  No  persons  under  16  years  of  age  were  found 
employed  in  these  establishments. 

Of  the  17  establishments  inspected  in  the  counties,  8 
were  classed  as  manufacturers,  7  as  custom  tailors  and  2 
had  cleaning  and  dyeing  establishments. 
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There  were  two  of  the  17  estabUshments  that  gave  out 
work. 

There  were  8  violations  under  the  Factory  Inspection 
Law.  Of  this  number  two  estabHshments  employed  more 
persons  than  are  allowed  for  the  air  space  required,  this 
being  500  cubic  feet  for  each  person ;  in  5  establishments 
the  conditions  were  unsanitaiy  and  were  reported  to  the 
Health  Department,  and  in  one  case  there  was  no  fire  es- 
cape, which  was  reported  to  the  Building  Inspector. 
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TABLE  C. 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECT- 
ED UNDER  THE  FACTORY  INSPECTION  LAW  IN 
THE  COUNTIES,  NATURE  OF  PLACES  IN- 
SPECTED AND  NUMBER  OF  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  EACH  CLASS. 


Number  of  Estab- 
lishments Inspected. 

Number  of  Employees. 

Industrial  Nature  of  Places 

Over  16. 

Under  16. 

Listed. 

• 

• 

_a3 

Female. 

,2 
13 

S 

Total. 

Men's   and  women's   cotton 
and  woolen  clothing. 

Men's  cotton  clothing 

Men's     cotton    and     woolen 
clothing - 

Cleaning,  pressing,  repairing 
and   dveing" 

1 

4 

5 

2 
5 

1 

8 

10 

3 

82 

102 
2 

40 

1 
110 

12 

3 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

122 

Total 

17 

104 

144 

248 
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STATE  MINING  INSPECTION. 

The  following-  summaries  are  taken  from  the  repoit  of 
the  Mining-  Inspector  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the 
year  ending  May  1st,  1919,  which  is  the  fortythird  annual 
report. 

COAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  total  tonnage  of  coal  mined  in  Allegany  and  Gar- 
rett counties  during  the  year  was  3,716,559,  compared 
with  4,190,236  for  the  preceding  year,  being  a  decrease  in 
productilon  of  473,677  tons,  or  more  than  11  per  cent. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Allegany  county  for  the  year 
was  2,723,190  tons,  being  a  decrease  of  593,670  tons,  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  The  production  of  coal  for 
Garrett  county  for  the  year  was  917,420  tons,  being  an  in- 
crease of  44,044  tons  over  the  preceding  year. 

In  Allegany  county  there  was  a  production  of  841  tons 
for  each  miner  employed  during  the  year,  compared  with 
1,038  tons  in  1918,  and  in  Garrett  county  there  was  a  pro- 
duction of  1,037  tons  for  each  miner  employed  during  the 
year  compared  with  1,125  tons  in  1918.  These  compari- 
sons show  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined 
in  Allegany  county  for  each  miner  employed  of  19  per 
cent,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  tons  mined  in  Gar- 
rett county  for  each  miner  employed  of  about  8  per  cent. 

During  the  year  Allegany  county  employed  3,235 
miners,  288  drivers,  486  inside  laborers  and  929  outside 
laborers,  making  a  total  of  4,938  men,  or  an  increase  of 
96  men  compared  with  1918.  During  the  same  period 
Garrett  county  employed  884  miners,  71  drivers,  50  inside 
laborers  and  124  outside  laborers,  making  a  total  of  1,129 
men,  which  is  a  decrease  of  90  men  compared  with  1918. 

In  Allegany  county  there  were  302,576  tons  of  coal  pro- 
duced for  each  fatal  accident,  compared  with  255,142  tons 
in  1918,  while  in  Garrett  county  there  was  an  average  of 
one  life  lost  for  each  57,339  tons  of  coal  produced,  com- 
pared with  109,172  tons  for  each  life  lost  in  1918. 

During  the  year  the  clay  mines  in  Allegany  county  em- 
ployed 144  miners,  16  drivers,  19  inside  laborers  and  27 
outside  laborers,  making  a  total  of  260  men,  or  an  increase 
of  25  men  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  pro- 
duction of  clay  in  Allegany  county  during  the  year  was 
75,949  tons,  showing  a  decrease  of  9,993  tons  from  that  of 
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1918.  The  number  of  tons  of  clay  produced  by  each 
miner  during  the  year  was  527,  compared  with  923  tons 
in  1918,  or  a  decrease  of  nearly  43  per  cent. 

There  were  9  fatal  accidents  in  the  mines  during  the 
year  ending  May  1st,  1919,  and  236  non-fatal;  while  in 
1918  there  were  21  fatal  accidents  and  335  non-fatal  ac- 
cidents. 

The  report  shows  the  scale  of  wages  paid  in  the 
George's  Creek  field  ranged  to  be  from  65  cents  per  ton, 
in  May,  1880,  to  $1.05,  November  Ist,  1918. 

The  report  contained  a  table  giving  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  each  mine,  with  the  date  of  inspection,  the  name 
of  the  general  manager,  superintendent  and  foreman,  by 
counties,  also  the  location  of  the  main  office  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  president  and  secretary. 

A  description  of  improvements  made  to  the  different 
mines  is  given,  also  the  veins  of  coal  known  to  be  on  the 
property,  with  the  acreage  supposed  to  exist. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  report  of  the  coal  shortage, 
which  has  caused  much  inconvenience  and  great  suffering 
during  the  past  year,  and  which  still  threatens  the  coun- 
try. This  condition  is  not  only  securing  Government  reg- 
ulation, but  also  Government  attention  to  the  supply,  the 
use,  the  wastage  and  the  possible  conservation  of  coal. 

A  recent  publication  from  the  division  of  mineral  tech- 
nology of  the  National  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution is  given,  which  furnishes  interesting  and  valuable 
information  on  the  subject. 

The  report  also  contains  valuable  instructions  for  firing 
soft  coal,  combustion  of  coal  and  the  remedies  for  clink- 
ering. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Accidents  from  using  powder 
and  blasting"  our  inspector  concludes  his  report  by  calling 
attention  to  the  large  percentage  of  fatalities  from  this 
cause,  that  could  be  avoided  if  ordinary  care  and  judge- 
ment were  used. 

STEAM  BOILER  INSPECTION. 

The  law  requiring  the  inspection  of  all  steam  boilers 
located  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  by  two  inspectors  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  who  are  skilled  in  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  steam  engines  and  boilers  and  in  ap- 
plication of  steam  thereto,  comes  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  this  Bureau. 
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Because  of  the  extension  of  the  city's  boundaries  the 
duties  of  the  two  inspectors  have  been  increased  consid- 
erably, and  while  this  additional  work  has  added  to  their 
expenses  somewhat,  it  has  also  increased  the  revenue  of 
the  State  in  fees  received  from  the  owner  of  the  boiler, 
for  making  the  inspection  and  also  from  the  insurance 
companies  carrying  the  insurance. 

The  total  number  of  boiler  inspections  made  during  the 
year  was  seventy-one,  of  which  fifty  or  more  than  70  per 
cent,  were  located  outside  of  the  old  city  boundaries.  The 
number  of  boilers  inspected  during  the  preceding  year  was 
forty. 

In  addition  to  the  inspector  being  required  to  examine 
all  boilers  within  the  City  of  Baltimore,  subjecting  them 
to  all  the  required  tests  to  ascertain  their  condition  be- 
fore giving  a  certificate  of  inspection,  stating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  boiler,  the  number  of  years  or  months  it  has 
been  in  use,  and  the  pressure  of  steam  allowed ;  they  also 
have  power  to  examine  the  engineers  and  assistants  in 
charg  of  boilers,  to  ascertain  if  they  are  competent  to  op- 
erate the  same.  The  Board  of  Examining  Engineers  have 
general  supervision  of  all  stationary  engineers  within  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  persons  of  twenty-one  years  of 
age  or  upward,  who  shall  desire  to  fill  a  position  as  sta- 
tionaiy  engineer,  must  make  application  to  the  Board  for 
examination  and  certificate  of  proficiency,  before  they  can 
pursue  this  vocation  as  engineers,  but  there  is  no  pro- 
vision under  this  act  made  for  inspection,  to  ascertain  if 
persons  operating  boilers  are  licensed  engineers,  conse- 
quently the  boiler  inspectors,  in  addition  to  inspecting 
boilers,  are  enforcing  the  law  of  the  stationary  engineers. 
The  following  table  No.  1  gives  the  number  and  location 
of  boilers  inspected,  date  of  inspection,  number  of  cer- 
tificate, condition  of  boiler  at  time  of  inspection,  pressure 
allowed,  amount  received  for  inspection  and  the  name  of 
the  owner  of  the  plant. 

The  total  amount  received  for  inspections  for  the  year 
ending  September^ 30th,  1919,  was  $422.50,  compared  with 
$242.00  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  total  amount  of  money  received  from  the  insurance 
companies  as  shown  by  Table  No.  2,  was  $1,205,  as  com- 
pared with  $1,113  for  the  preecding  year,  and  was  di- 
vided by  months  as  follows:  October,  1918,  $1.00;  No- 
vember,   $93.00;    December,    $122.00;    January,    1919, 
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$117.00;  February,  $286.00;  March,  $85.00 ;  April,  $83.00; 
May,  $70.00;  June,  $113.00;  July,  $77.00;  August, 
$110.00;  September,  $48.00. 

The  amounts  received  from  the  different  insurance  com- 
panies during  the  year,  as  shown  by  Table  No.  2,  was 
$1,205.00,  and  was  paid  by  the  following  companies,  viz: 
Hartford  Insurance  Company,  $793.00;  Maryland  Cas- 
ualty Company,  $144.00;  Fidelity  Casualty  Company, 
$94.00 ;  Travelers  Indemnity  Company,  $90.00 ;  Royal  In- 
demnity Company,  $55.00;  Ocean  Accident  Company, 
$24.00,  and  Emplovment  Liability  Company,  $5.00,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $1,205.00. 

There  were  no  violations  of  the  Boiler  Inspection  Law 
reported  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1919. 
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EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Because  of  the  several  Federal  Employment  Offices  be- 
ing located  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  this  Bureau  pursued 
the  same  method  of  securing  positions  for  those  who  ap- 
plied during  the  year  1919,  as  was  adopted  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  by  referring  all  applications  to  one  of  the 
Federal  Employment  Offices.  These  Federal  Bureaus, 
through  their  community  boards  and  their  affiliations, 
knew  of  the  opportunities  for  employment,  and  the  locali- 
ties where  there  was  any  sui'plus  labor,  which  the  State 
Bureau  had  not  the  facilities  of  knowing. 

On  October  10th,  1919,  the  Federal  Employment  Service 
was  practically  put  out  of  business  because  of  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  make  the  required  appropriation.  All 
Federal  offices  were  discontinued.  The  administrative  of- 
fices in  Washington  were  reduced  to  forty-four  employees. 
From  an  organization  spending  over  half  a  million  dollars 
a  month,  employing  3,387  workers  and  maintaining  742 
branch  offices,  to  one  spending  $12,000  a  month  and  main- 
taining no  field  service  of  its  own,  has  been  the  decline 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Sei-vice.  Early  in 
March,  1919,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  asked  for  a  $3,000,- 
000  deficiency  appropriation  to  keep  the  service  intact  un- 
til July  1st,  and  for  $10,000,000  to  establish  permanent 
service  during  1920.  Congress  adjourned  before  the  pass- 
age of  the  deficiency  appropriation  bills,  hence  the  first 
sweeping  reduction  of  March  22nd.  This  was  originally 
expected  to  eliminate  all  but  fifty-six  offices  and  to  cut  the 
payroll  80  per  cent.,  but  sufficient  outside  support  was 
furnished  by  various  agencies,  because  of  their  interest  in 
soldier  and  sailor  re-employment,  to  maintain  about  478 
offices  and  1,820  employees  at  a  total  expenditure  of  about 
$218,000  per  month.  In  many  instances  outside  assist- 
ance co-ordinated  with  the  Federal  service.  Even  before 
March  22nd  independent  committees,  fostered  by  local 
chambers  of  commerce,  war  camp  community  service  or- 
ganizations. Red  Cross  chapters,  or  a  combination  of  so- 
cial service  agencies,  had  commenced  re-employment  cam- 
paigns. 

After  March  22nd  the  number  of  these  considerably 
increased.  On  July  2nd  the  passage  of  the  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill  actually  made  available  $272,000  for  ob- 
ligations incurred  prior  to  July  1st.     With  a  view  of  con- 
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tinuing-  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Sei-vice,  arrang-ements  are  being  made  with  the  dif- 
ferent State  Labor  Bureaus  to  combine  a  Federal  and 
State  Employment  Service,  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
pointing the  head  of  the  Labor  Bureau  as  its  director,  at 
a  salary  of  one  dollar  per  year,  and  a  superintendent,  who 
is  to  give  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  at  a  salary 
of  $1,800  per  year,  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government, 
in  addition  to  a  bonus  of  $20.00  per  month. 

This  arrangement  was  made  with  this  Bureau,  and  the 
chairman  and  superintendent  were  duly  appointed  and 
opened  up  for  business  on  January  20th,  1920.  The  su- 
perintendent has^  been  furnished  with  a  stenographer, 
whose  salary  is  to  be  paid  by  the  State  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  branch  of  the  Bureau  will  be  able  to  make  a 
very  favorable  report  for  the  year  1920. 

The  Federal  organization  has  thus  become  what  many 
of  the  advocates  of  public  bureaus  believe  it  should  be, 
merely  a  clearing  house  and  co-ordinating  body,  with  re- 
sponsibilities vested  in  the  States. 

Director-General  John  B.  Densmore,  of  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service,  states  that  6,000,000  jobs  were  found 
by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  the  two- 
years  ending  January,  1920.  The  average  cost  of  con- 
necting the  man  with  the  job  in  each  case  was  $1.34. 
"During  the  two-year  period  9,602,380  persons  sought 
work  through  the  sei'vice,  while  requests  for  workmen 
from  employers  numbered  13,831,030."  He  further  states 
that  approximately  31,000  persons  are  now  finding  jobs 
each  week  through  the  co-operation  of  the  State,  Federal 
and  municipal  officials. 

BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

The  Bureau  continued  to  receive  numerous  requests  for 
information  from  persons  living  outside  the  State,  who 
contemplated  changing  their  location,  and  because  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  Maryland,  have  written  for  par- 
ticulars. One  hundred  and  thiity-four  written  requests 
were  received  during  the  year  1919,  compared  with  171  in 
1918,  and  137  in  1917,  the  year  the  Bureau  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  State  Board  of  Labor. 

The  information  desired  was  mostly  in  reference  to  the 
climate,  soil,  crops  best  adapted  to  the  different  sections 
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of  the  State,  rain  fall,  temperature,  markets,  transporta- 
tion, roads,  prices  of  land,  tax  rate,  schools,  churches, 
market  and  farm  wages. 

In  most  instances  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  booklet, 
"Maryland"  and  a  map  of  the  State  was  sent  with  the 
other  information  desired.  One  party  in  writing  for  our 
booklet  "Maryland"  stated  that  he  had  seen  otip  nt,  the 
Maryland  Building  in  San  Francisco  during  the  exposi- 
tion. The  Bureau  has  received  a  number  of  requests  for 
lists  of  farms  for  sale,  and  in  reply  to  these  a  list  of  real 
estate  agents  in  Baltimore,  Washington  or  the  several 
counties  was  sent,  the  Bureau  having  no  printed  list. 
Several  requests  were  made  for  information  and  prices  of 
water-front  farms,  particularly  fronting  on  the  CJiesa- 
peake  Bay,  also  for  homestead  or  abandoned  lands,  re- 
clamation project  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  or  of  swamp 
lands,  price  of  and  amount  of  timber  lands,  cheap  land, 
farm  in  exchange  for  property  in  another  State,  were 
there  any  foreign  settlements  located  in  State,  law  in  ref- 
erence to  fencing,  price  of  milk  and  cream,  etc. 

Letters  in  reference  to  the  above  were  received  from 
the  following  State,  viz :  Arkansas,  2 ;  California,  4 ;  Del- 
aware, 1 ;  Florida,  1 ;  Indiana,  2 ;  Idaho,  1 ;  Illinois,  5 ;  Kan- 
sas, 2;  Louisiana,  9;  Maryland,  50;  Massachusetts,  2; 
Minnesota,  4 ;  New  Jersey,  4 ;  New  Mexico,  1 ;  New  York, 
7 ;  Nebraska,  1 ;  North  Dakota,  1 ;  Oklahoma,  1 ;  Oregon, 
2 ;  Ohio,  5 ;  Pennsylvania,  5 ;  South  Carolina,  1 ;  Texas,  2 ; 
Tennessee,  1;  Virginia,  8;  West  Virginia,  3;  Washington 
State,  1 ;  District  of  Columbia,  3 ;  Wisconsin,  1 ;  besides  1 
from  Algeria;  3  from  Canada  and  1  from  Germany. 

The  months  in  which  the  letters  were  received  were  as 
follows  January,  16;  February,  9;  March,  16;  April,  8; 
May,  8 ;  June,  4 ;  July,  8 ;  August,  4 ;  September,  5 ;  Octo- 
ber, 9;  November,  10;  December,  42. 

While  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  many  of 
those  who  have  received  information  about  Maryland 
have  actually  located  within  the  State,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume at  least  that  some  have,  and  that  this  is  a  good 
means  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those  desiring  to  locate 
here  the  wonderful  opportunities  offered  as  a  desirable 
State  in  which  to  live. 

.  From  a  report  made  by  one  New  York  real  estate 
agency  it  is  claimed  that  they  sold  225  Maryland  farms 
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during  the  year  1919,  which  represented  famiers  from 
31  States,  as  well  as  from  Cuba  and  Canada. 

The  report  further  states  that  the  largest  number  of 
farm  families  brought  to  Maryland  from  any  single  State 
came  from  Pennsylvania,  which  contributed  38  families, 
and  was  followed  in  order  by  Virginia,  which  sent  17; 
West  Virginia,  with  16 ;  New  York,  13 ;  Illinois,  12 ;  ]\Iichi- 
gan,  11,  and  Ohio,  10.  Eight  farmers  brought  their  fam- 
ilies down  from  Canada  to  take  advantage  of  the  warmer 
climate,  longer  growing  season  and  generally  more  favor- 
able conditions  in  Marjiand.  Seven  other  families  came 
all  the  way  across  the  continent  from  \\'ashington  State, 
while  seven  made  the  shorter  journey  from  New  Jersey. 
Five  families  came  from  ]\Iissouri,  three  each  from  In- 
diana, Kentucky  and  North  Carolina,  and  two  each  from 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Montana 
and  Alabama.  The  report  further  states  that  one  fanner 
came  from  Cuba,  another  from  Maine  and  others  from 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin. 

INFORMATION  REQUESTED. 

There  were  181  written  requests  for  information  of 
various  kinds  made  to  this  Bureau  during  the  year  1919, 
compared  with  73  in  1918,  which  were  received  by  months 
as  follows:  Januaiy,  7;  February,  10;  March,  30;  April, 
23;  May,  15;  June,  15;  July,  4;  August,  15;  September, 
5;  October,  8;  November,  27,  and  December,  21.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  classification  of  the  information  desired: 

Safety  Devices  _ - 7 

Laws  affecting  deaf  mutes - 1 

Laws  affecting  sanitation  of  factories - —  2 

Number  of  children  attending  school — — 1 

Number  of  children  legally  and  not  legally  employed .'. 1 

Number  of  miners  employed  in  Maryland - -—•  1 

Number  of  railroads  in  Maryland — 1 

Comparison  of  wages  paid  prior  and  since  the  war 1 

List  of  owners  of  automobiles  in  1919 — 1 

Law  regulating  explosive  magazines _ 1 

Number  of  licenses  issued  to  homeworkers 1 

Law  requiring  corporations  to  register 5 

How  does  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law  conform  with  -the  State 

Child  Labor  Law _._ - 6 

School  Attendance  Law _ — 1 

Salaries  paid  physicians  connected  ^^ith  the  Bureau 1 

Ruling  en  children  in  hazardous  occupations 1 

When  did  the  first  Child  Labor  Law  become  operative —  1 
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Forms  under  the  Ten-Hour  Law  for  Females 1 

Copy  of  forms  used  under  the  Child  Labor  Law 7 

Copy  of  forms  used  under  the  Factory  Inspection  Law _..  7 

Number  of  foreign  bom  in  State 1 

List  of  labor  unions  in  Maryland - 2 

Inquiry  for  suitable  location  of  plant  in  Maryland _ 1 

People's  banks  and  rural  credits  in  Maryland 1 

Methods  used  in  bringing  employer  and  employees  closer  to- 
gether     1 

List  of  thresher-men  and  saw-mill  men  in  Maryland 1 

List  of  steam  boilers  in  Baltimore  City - ] 

Relations  between  employer  and  employee 1 

Copy  of  instructions  to  physicians 3 

Has  the  productivity  of  labor  risen  since  1914 1 

Relation  of  wages  to  cost  of  living 2 

Has  Government  influenced  ebb  and  flow  of  wages 1 

How  is  age  of  children  determined  in  absence  of  documentary 

proof  1 

Is  there  a  labor  shortage  in  Maryland 1 

Requisites  for  children  receiving  working  permits - 1 

Physical  standards  for  children 1 

Instructions  on  physical  examination  of  children - 1 

Law  authorizing  Bureau  to  arbitrate  strikes 2 

List  of  strikes  and  threatened  strikes _ 10 

How  is  an  eight-hour  day  regarded 2 

Increase  or  decrease  in  wages  (whether  there  has  been) 3 

Number  of  hours  constituting  a  working  day   (males,  females, 

children) 2 

Reduction  in  hours  (has  there  been  any) 1 

How  to  get  an  old  soldier  in  a  soldier's  home _ 1 

List  of  crops  raised  in*  Maryland 1 

Merchandising  and  marketing  possibilities  of  Maryland 1 

Clearing-house  returns  for  1918 1 

Estimated  population  of  Baltimore  since  annexation 1 

Area  of  Baltimore  City  before  and  after  annexation. 1 

Climate  and  average  temperature  of  Maryland 1 

Causes  of  unemployment  and  how  to  minimize  them 1 

Regulation  relating  to  accident  prevention  and  sanitary  hygiene  1 

List  of  males  and  females  employed  by  industries 3 

List  of  firms  employing  greatest  number 1 

State  publications  relating  to  commerce,  watei"ways,  etc 1 

Salt  deposits  in  Maryland   (information  in  reference  to) 1 

Industrial   conditions  throughout  Maryland _ 1 

The  three  principal  demands  made  by  labor 1 

Names  of  cities  and  towns  supplied  with  artificial  or  natural  gas  1 

List  of  building  and  loan  associations 1 

List  of  mayors  of  towns  in  Maryland 1 

Population  of  towns  in  Maryland 3 

List  of  incorporated  towns  in  Maryland 3 

Rulings  on  Child  Labor  Law  as  it  affects  shipbuilding 1 

Free  employment  bureaus .._ 1 

Private  employment  bureaus  and  license  fees 1 

Legislation  on  immigration  in  relation  to  citizenship 1 

Whether  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Boiler  Code  has  been  adopted 1 

Statistics  on  roads,  buildings  and  other  constructive  work 1 
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Law  requiring  installation  of  chemical  closets 1 

Russian  population  by  cities  and  counties _ _..  1 

Russian  occupation 1 

Russian  agricultural  settlements - _ 1 

Russians  in  prison,  asylums  and  institutions - 1 

xtussians  with  American  Expeditionary  Forces  from  Maryland 1 

Are  Russians  a  desirable  element 1 

State  requirements  relative  to  medical  and  surgical  supplies 1 

Number  of  factory  buildings  in  Baltimore 1 

Number  of  aliens  admitted  to  port  of  Baltimore  in  1918 1 

Records  of  vital  statistics  for  Maryland  and  Baltimore  City 1 

What  effect  has  industries  had  on  children 1 

Number  of  women  wage  earners  supporting  dependents 1 

Industries  found  detrimental  to  the  health  of  children 1 

Can  200  women  be  found  in  Baltimore  City  capable  of  being 

trained  for  certain  industries 1 

The  average  wage  for  girls  between  14  and  16  years 1 

List  of  factories,  department  stores,  etc.,  maintaining  cafeteras. 

restaurants  or  other  form  of  food  service  for  employees 1 

Percentage  of  increase  in  cost  of  living 1 

Hours  of  labor  for  females 1 

Law  regulating  wages  of  women „ 1 

Is  there  at  least  one  woman  appointed  on  the  State  Board  of 

Labor  :.i _ _..  1 

Statistics  covering  production  of  spinach 1 

Wages  paid  in  canneries _ 1 

Farm  wages „ 1 

Population  of  State  and  nationality 1 

Production  and  wealth  of  agriculture  commodities 2 

Products  best  adapted  to  Maryland  resources 1 

Density  of  population 1 

Natural  advantages  and  limitations  of  Maryland 1 

General  selling  psychology  of  State 1 

List  of  hospitals  and  public  institutions  for  insane 1 

Personnel  of  this  office  with  salaries 1 

Amount  appropriated  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  1919-1920 1 

Is  woman's  suffrage  legalized  in  Maryland 1 

How  are  delegates  to  the  national  convention  chosen 1 

Number  of  miles  of  steam  railways  in  Maryland 1 

Law  in  reference  to  shipping  labor  outside  of  State  or  to  sec- 
tions where  a  strike  exists , 1 

Number  of  children  applying  for  permits .'. 1 

Number  of  children  refused  permits  (age,  sex  and  color) 1 

Number  of  children  found  employed  in  industries  under  16  years  1 

Information  in  reference  to  contract  labor 1 

Estimate  of  loss  in  wages  since  January  1,  1919 - 1 

Ordinance  regulating  erection  of  elevators _ 1 

Copy  of  State  Manual - 1 

List  of  State  officials,  including  Supreme  Court t 

Summary  of  finances  of  State 1 

Expense  of  education  in  public  schools  for  1918 1 

Enrollment  of  pupils 1 

Number  of  teachers  and  their  salaries 1 

List  of  charitable  institutions 1 

Digest  of  important  legislation  in  Maryland  in  1918 1 
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Law  pertaining-  to  children  in  connection  with  theatrical   per- 
formances   2 

Total  acreage  of  farm  land,  nursery,  florist  and  trucking 1 

State's  rig-ht  to  cancel  prison  labor  contracts 1 

List  of  manufacturers  of  wooden  barrels 1 

Wage  rate  and  hours  of  labor  of  different  crafts :. 2 

Data  as  to  industrial  grpwth  since  1914 1 
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Numerous  requests  were  made  for  copies  of  the  Labor 
Laws  published  by  the  Bureau,  annual  reports  and  for  in- 
dustrial directoiies,  which  give  a  list  of  all  manufacturei^s 
in  the  State,  classified  by  industries,  Baltimore  City  and 
the  counties  of  the  State. 

There  were  80  written  requests  made  during  the  year 
for  industrial  directories,  197  for  annual  reports,  51  for 
labor  laws,  25  for  child  labor  law,  6  for  ten-hour  law  for 
women,  3  for  mining  laws,  and  4  for  boiler  inspection 
laws. 

Beside  the  annual  reports  enumerated  about  500  were 
sent  out  from  our  mailing  list  and  by  request  coming 
through  the  telephone. 


STRIKES. 

There  were  fewer  strikes  during  the  year  1919  than 
there  were  during  the  preceding  year,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  th  four  most  important,  they  did  not  involve  any 
great  amount  of  loss  because  of  their  short  duration. 

The  total  number  of  strikes  during  the  year  1919  was 
22,  compared  with  37  in  1918 ;  17  in  1917,  and  15  in  1916. 

The  months  in  which  they  occurred  were  as  follows: 
Febiniary,  5;  April,  2;  June,  2;  July,  1;  August,  3;  Sep- 
tember, 4 ;  October,  2,  and  November,  3. 

The  following  table  gives  the  name  and  location  of  the 
plant  in  which  the  strike  occurred,  the  date  of  beginning 
and  ending,  cause  of  strike,  whether  or  not  strikers  were 
organized,  the  result,  number  involved,  estimated  loss  oc- 
casioned thereby  in  money  and  the  number  of  working 
days. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  12  of  the 
strikes,  or  541/2  per  cent.,  were  caused  by  the  question  of 
wages  and  hours,  three  of  which  also  demanded  recog- 
nition of  the  union. 
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In  7,  or  about  32  per  cent.,  the  question  of  union  recog- 
nition was  solely  involved.  One  strike  was  caused  by  a 
change  of  system  in  which  it  was  claimed  the  same  wages 
could  not  be  made,  one  was  because  of  discontiniiing  to 
pay  transportation  and  one  was  because  of  not  receiving 
back  pay  on  regular  pay  day,  which  the  railroad  company 
claimed  was  due  the  men,  but  it  had  not  had  sufllcient 
time  in  which  to  make  up  back  pay  rolls. 

Two  of  the  22  strikes  were  successful ;  4  partly  success- 
ful; 15  were  unsuccessful  and  one  was  still  pending  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  total  estimated  loss  in  wages  for 
the  22  strikes  is  $4,204,890,  loss  to  the  firms  $1,007,450 
and  number  of  working  days  443,233. 

The  most  important  strike  during  the  year,  which  in- 
volved the  greatest  number  of  men  and  loss  in  money, 
was  the  coal  miners  strike.  The  strike  went  into  effect 
November  1st  and  continued  until  December  12th,  involv- 
ing about  8,000  miners.  An  agreement  was  finally  reached 
on  December  11th,  whereby  the  miners  returned  to  work 
the  next  day,  December  12th,  at  an  advance  of  14  per 
cent,  in  wages.  At  an  average  of  $8.00  per  day  for  35 
working  days,  the  loss  in  wages  to  8,000  miners  would  be 
$2,240,000.  The  estimate  loss  to  the  railroads  is  $1,500,- 
000,  and  to  the  opei'ators  about  $1,000,000.  The  loss  to 
the  railroad  employee's  and  others,  who  were  forced  to 
remain  idle  because  of  the  closing  of  the  mines,  cannot  be 
estimated.  The  miners  were  the  greater  losers  and  it  is 
estimated  that  their  loss  in  wages  throughout  the  United 
States  during  the  strike  was  $60,000,000,  the  loss  of  the 
railroads  is  placed  at  $40,000,000  and  the  loss  to  the  op- 
erators at  $26,000,000. 

The  second  strike  in  importance  was  the  watermen's 
strike.  While  there  were  only  about  500  men  who  went 
out,  about  1,000  were  affected  and  practically  all  the  ships 
in  the  Baltimore  harbor  were  tied  up,  at  an  estimated  loss 
of  from  $1,500  to  $3,000  per  day  for  each  ship.  The 
strike  started  July  11th  and  continued  until  July  29th, 
when,  because  of  concessions  having  been  made  on  both 
sides,  the  men  returned  to  work.  The  estimated  loss  at 
the  port  of  Baltimore  sustained  by  the  Shipping  Board 
was  $1,000,000.  The  loss  in  wages  to  those  on  strike  and 
others  affected;  the  loss  of  freight  to  the  railroads  as  a 
result  of  embargoes,  the  loss  in  commissions  to  forward- 
ers and  the  loss  to  manufacturers  and  shippers  because  of 
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inability  to  make  deliveries  can  safely  be  approximated  to 
reach  another  million. 

The  strike  at  the  Luke  Paper  Mill,  which  occurred  Feb- 
ruary 4th  and  lasted  until  April  15th.  was  next  in  import- 
ance, because  of  the  number  involved  and  the  financial 
loss. 

While  the  mill  was  located  across  the  line  dividing 
Maryland  from  West  Virginia,  at  Luke,  INIaryland,  the 
name  of  the  company  was  the  V/est  Virginia  Pulr)  and 
Paper  Company.  The  number  involved  in  this  strike  was 
given  at  1,105,  and  the  loss  in  wages  $700,000,  while  the 
estimated  loss  to  the  company  was  $500,000. 

The  ironworkers'  strike  at  Sparrows  Point,  which  oc- 
curred August  19th,  involved  4,500  men,  and  as  it  only 
lasted  four  days  involved  a  loss  in  wages  of  about  $75,000. 

A  detailed  account  will  be  found  of  all  the  twenty-two 
strikes  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred  on  the  follow- 
ing pages. 

While  the  number  of  strikes  in  Maryland  was  less  dur- 
ing the  year  1919,  compared  with  1918,  and  with  a  few 
exceptions  not  of  a  serious  character,  the  total  number  of 
days  lost  during  the  twenty-two  strikes  was  443,233.  In 
other  words,  if  there  were  325  working  days  in  a  year,  it 
would  require  the  work  of  1,362  men  one  year  to  over- 
come the  loss  in  production  caused  by  strikes  in  Maryland 
during  the  year  1919. 
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Cause  Given 

for 

Strike. 

Shorter  hours  and 
increased  pay. 

Demand    increase 
in  pay  of  $15  per 
month  and  union- 
ization. 

Demanded  in- 
crease   in    pay 
from   12  to   20c. 
per  hour,  Sept.  2. 

Demanded  in- 
crease   in    pay 
and  8-hour  day. 

Refusal  to  dis- 
charge employee. 

Sympathy  with 

N.  Y.  actors, 
no   local    cause. 

Demand  for 
increase  in  pay. 

Demand  for 
increase  in  pay. 

Result 

of 
Strike. 
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Partly 
successful. 

Unsuccess- 
ful. 
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Returned  to 
work  pend- 
ing  deci- 
sion     of 
committee. 

Partly    suc- 
cessful, 
settled    by 
agreement, 

Unsuccess- 
ful. 

Still   pend- 
ing. 

Organized 
or  Unor- 
ganized. 
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Loss  in  wages,  com- 
missions,  etc.,   $1,- 
000,000;     Shipping 
Board,  $1,000,000. 

Loss    in    wages    ap- 
proximated $70,000. 
Railroad,    nominal. 

$7,500  employees; 
firm,  nominal. 

$75,000  employees; 
firm,  nominal. 

$957  employees; 
$2,500  theater. 

$5,023.20  employees; 
fii'm,  nominal. 

Working 
Days 
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Date  of  Begin 
ing  and 
Ending. 
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July   11,    1919. 
to  July  29. 

Aug.  7,  1919, 
to  Aug.  11. 

Aug.   11,  1919, 
to  Aug.  25. 

Aug.   19,  1919, 
to  Aug.  23. 

Sept.  1,  1919, 
to  Sept.  8. 

Sept.  2,  1919, 
to  Sept.  5. 

Sept.  2,  1919, 
still  pending. 

Name  of  Company 

and 
Location  of  Plant. 

9.  Furniture     makers, 
Baltimore,   Md 
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12.  Patapsco     &     Back 
River  R.  R.,  Md 

13.  Ironworkers,    Spar- 
rows Point,  Md 
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15.  Shopmen    B.    &    O. 
R.  R.,  Cumberland, 
Md 

16.  Crown  Cork  &  Seal 
Co.,  electricians 
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Cause  Given 

for 

Strike. 

Demand  for 
increase  in  pay. 

Refused    to    con- 
tinue    to     pay 
transportation. 

Increase    in    pay, 
shorter    hours 
and     recognition 
of  union. 

Demand     for    in- 
crease in  oav  and 
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Increa.se    in    pay, 
shorter    hours 
and     recognition 
of  union. 

Question  of  back 
pay. 

Result 

of 
Strike. 
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ful. 
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ful. 

Partly    suc- 
cessful. 
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Estimated 
Loss. 

$3,000  employees; 
firm,  nominal. 

No    loss    in    wages, 

men  secured  em- 
ployment  elsewhere. 
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$2,240,000  in  wages, 
$1,500,000    railroads, 
$1,000,000  operators. 

Loss  in  wages,$7,500; 
firm,  nominal. 

Loss  in  wages,$3,460; 
No  loss  to  firm. 
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1  day. 

Date  of  Bo- 
ginning  and 
Ending. 

Sept.  3,  1919, 
to  Sept.  15. 

Oct.  16,  1919, 
called  off  .Tan. 
13,  1920. 

Oct.  17,  1919, 
to  Dec.  22. 

Nov.  1,  1919, 
to  Dec.  12. 

Nov.  6,  1919, 
to  Nov.  12. 

Nov.   26,   1919, 
to  Nov.  27. 

Name  of  Company 

and 
Location  of  Plant. 

17.  Balto.     Dry     pock.« 
&  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Baltimore,   Md 

18.  Electrical   V/^orkers, 
No.    28,    Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation 

19.  Butchers,  Balti- 
more, Md 
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R.  R.  men,  Hagers- 
town,  Md 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  STRIKE 

Tlie  strike  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany occurred  in  tlie  afternoon  of  February  4th  and  con- 
tinued until  April  15th  when  the  plant  started  up  in  a 
small  way  and  continued  until  in  full  operation,  which  was 
some  time  in  May.  AVliile  tlie  company  is  operated  under 
the  name  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
the  mills  are  located  at  Luke,  Maryland,  which  is  just  across 
the  line.  Tlie  strike  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  outside 
interference  in  order  to  unionize  the  i)lant ;  the  adoption  of 
aji  8-hour  day  and  an  increase  in  pay  for  the  women  from 
21  to  31  cents  per  hour  to  a  minimum  rate  of  33  cents  per 
hour. 

The  strikers  assembled  in  front  of  the  plant  and  en- 
deavored to  keep  other  employees  from  going  to  work. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  of  Bloomington  were  reported  to 
have  gone  out  in  sympathy  with  the  Luke  workers  and 
•affected  in  all  about  2,000  employees. 

This  Bureau  through  its  representative  in  Western  Mary- 
land offered  its  services  as  mediator  or  arbitrator  on  Feb- 
ruary 6th,  as  provided  under  the  Labor  Laws  of  Maryland, 
and  the  manager  in  reply  to  the  same  dated  February  7th, 
expressed  the  company's  appreciation  of  the  offer  and  stated 
"that  thev  rlid  not  think  that  anvthing  could  be  done  at  this 
time,  but  should  the  necessity  arise  they  would  be  glad 
indeed  to  call  on  us."  Because  of  the  disorder  and  the 
shooting  of  a  striker  the  Grand  Jury^  of  Alleghany  County 
returned  39  bills  of  indictment  and  recommended  that  all 
saloons  in  Luke,  Westernport  and  Franklin,  the  three  towns 
in  the  immediate  location  of  the  paper  mill,  be  closed,  and 
further  recommended  that  the  sheriff  of  Allegany  County 
give  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  ample 
protection  for  their  property  at  Luke  during  the  strike. 

Business  was  at  a  standstill  in  the  three  towns  and  a 
majority  of  the  retail  stores  adopted  a  cash  system,  making 
it  difficult  for  many  families  in  procuring  food. 

There  were  950  males  and  155  females  thrown  out  of  work 
at  the  mills  and  the  loss  in  wages  is  reported  to  have  been 
f!700,000,  while  the  loss  to  tl>e  firm  directly  and  indirectly 
was  estimated  at  .|500,000. 

The  strike  was  unsuccessful  as  practically  all  returned 
to  work  under  the  same  conditions,  only  a  small  percentage 
having  joined  the  union. 
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SHIRTMAKERS'  STRIKE 

On  February  i:jtli  about  100  female  emploVees  of  the 
Frostburg  Shirt  Factory  walked  out,  because  it  was  stated 
that  a  change  from  white  or  dress  shirts  to  blue  working 
shirts  had  been  made,  on  which  the  operators  stated  they 
could  not  earn  as  mucli.  The  strikers  remained  out  for 
more  than  three  weeks  when  the  differences  were  adjusted 
between  Ephraim  Kaufman,  general  organizer  of  the  United 
Gannent  AVorkers  of  America,  and  Mr.  Eabinowitz,  the 
owner  of  the  factory,  and  operators'  returned  to  work  on 
March  10th. 

The  strike  was  partly  successful.  The  loss  in  wages  is 
estimated  at  |o,000  and  the  loss  to  the  firm  was  about  ^oOO. 

CAR-MEN  STRIKE  AT  CUMBO 

About  175  car-men  at  Cumbu,  a  Cumberland  Valley  and 
B.  &  (),  Railroad  junction,  struck  on  February  14:th.  The 
trouble  was  caused  by  the  dismissal  of  a  car  inspector.  As 
the  car  inspector  was  treasurer  of  the  local  labor  union 
the  men  demanded  that  he  be  reinstated,  which  was  refused 
and  they  went  out,  but  returned  to  work  the  next  day.  The 
said  car  inspector  was  not  reinstated  at  that  time  but  was 
taken  back  about  six  months  later.  The  loss  in  Vages  was 
estimated  to  be  fOOO,  with  a  nominal  loss  to  the  firm. 

M.  &  S.  SHOE  CO.  STRIKE 

The  strike  at  the  M,  and  S.  Shoe  Company  plant,  Lom- 
bard and  Frederick  streets,  occurred  on  Februaiy  25tli,'and 
is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  an  effort  made  to  unionize 
the  factory.  There  were  50  males  and  14  females  involved, 
who  remained  out  until  April  lOth,  when  they  returned  to 
work  under  the  same  conditions  which  existed  prior  to 
their  going  out.  The  loss  in  wages  is  estimated  at  |16,000, 
while  the  loss  to  the  firm  was  nominal. 

STRIKE  OF  THE  BUILDING  TRADES 

Allied  Building  Trades  w'ent  on  a  strike  on  February 
20th  on  all  buildings  in  course  of  erection  by  the  Consoli- 
clated  Engineering  Company,  involving  about  C50  men.  It 
was  stated  that  the  trouble  came  about  by  the  employment 
of  two  non-union  plumbers,  causing  all  union  carpenters, 
steam  fitters,  plumbers,  plasterers, .  sheet  metal  workers, 
painters  and  other  workers  on  the  several  jobs  to  strike. 
This  was  the  carrying  out  of  an  agreement  entered  into 
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last  fall  by  the  unions  forming  the  Allied  Building  Trades, 
whereby  they  agreed  that  when  one  struclv  all  would  strike. 
A  representative  of  the  company  stated  that  while  they  had 
employed  two  non-union  men  they  were  paying  them  union 
wages  and  that  they  would  not  dismiss  them. 

On  Marcli  'ird,  the  men  who  were  out  at  Dundalk  re- 
turned to  work  on  the  house-building  contract  between  the 
Consolidated  Engineering  Company  and  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  but  remained  out  on  other  jobs. 

A  conference  was  held  by  members  of  the  Builders'  Ex- 
change and  leaders  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  result- 
ing in  the  calling  otf  of  the  strike,  on  April  17th.  The 
strike  was  successful  and  the  loss  in  wages  is  estimated 
at  126,000  while  the  company  report  tlreir  loss  as  nominal. 

CAEPENTERS'  STRIKE 

About  200  carpenters  employed  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  at  Sparrows  Point  quit  Ayork  on  April  1st,  be- 
cause of  an  order  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  to 
discontinue  allowing  the  men  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
take  effect  from  March  31st.  The  officials  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  stated  that  the  strikers  were  not  employed 
directly  by  them  and  the  matter  was  taken  up  Avith  the 
adjuster  for  the  Shipping  Board,  who  refused  to  take  any 
cognizance  of  the  matter  until  the  men  returned  to  work ; 
pending  a  decision  of  the  Board.  The  men  returned  to 
work  on  April  7th  pending  an  adjustment. 

CAR-MEN  STRIKE 

The  car-men  employed  by  the  Cumberland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  numbering  87,  went  on  a  strike  on  April 
29th.  The  cause  of  the  strike  is  reported  to  have  been  on 
account  of  trainmen  held  off  duty  for  insubordination. 

The  strike  was  unsuccessful  and  tlie  men  returned  to 
work  on  May  5th.  The  estimated  loss  in  wages  was  |850.00 
and  the  estimated  loss  to  the  Railroad  was  |4,J:50.00. 

STRIKE  AT  THE  F.  X.  HOOPER  COMPANY'S  PLANT 

Fourteen  men  employed  at  the  F.  X.  Hooper  Company's 
plant  at  Glenarm,  Md.,  went  out  on  June  10th  because  it 
is  stated  the  company  refused  to  pay  its  unskilled  labor 
the  same  rate  of  wage  paid  to  two  of  their  skilled  work- 
men.     The  skilled   Avorkmen  were   receiving   G5   cents   per 
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hour  jiiid   those  who  the  company  claimed  were  unskilled 
were  receiving  from  27  to  42  cents  per  hour. 

The  strike  was  unsuccessful  and  the  men  returned  ito 
Avork  after  being  out  a  week. 

FURNITURE  MAKERS'  STRIKE 

Seventeen  furniture  makers  struck  on  June  20th  and 
demanded  a  50-hour  week  instead  of  55  hours,  with  pay 
amounting  to  50  cents  an  hour  for  55  hours.  Their  demands 
were  conceded  and  they  returned  to  work  the  same  day 
Avitli  no  loss  in  wages. 

WATERMENS'  STRIKE 

On  July  11th  about  500  watennen  went  on  a  strike  and 
demanded  an  increase  in  pay  of  !!P15.00  per  month.  In  this 
number  were  included,  firemen,  watertenders,  wipers,  deck 
engineers  and  coal  passers,  members  of  the  Marine  Fire- 
men's, Oiler's  and  A^'atertender's  Union.  The  strike  was 
reported  to  have  tied  up  50  ships  in  the  Baltimore  harbor. 

It  was  also  reported  that  seamen  alsy  deserted  their  ships, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Eastern  and  Gulf  Sailor's  Asso- 
ciation, demandang  the  same  increase  in  their  monthly 
wages  and  three  watches.  The  latter  demand  would  mean 
four  hours  on  duty  and  eight  hours  off.  while  formerly  the 
watches  were  "four  and  four.''  The  existing  scale  of  wages 
before  the  strike  were :  pumpmen,  .s85 ;  firemen,  .f  75,  and 
coal  passers  and  wipers,  |65  per  month  ,with  60  cents  an 
hour  for  overtime.  According  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Tingle,  agent 
for  the  Baltimore  district.  Division  of  Operators,  United 
Sliipping  Board,  five  steamships  were  tied  up  by  the  marine 
strike  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Mr.  Tingle  pointed  out  that 
this  was  one  of  the  strangest  strikes  that  has  ever  occurred, 
as  the  shi])s  of  the  T'nited  States  Shipping  Board,  which 
are  affected,  are  owned  by  the  strikers  themselves,  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  who  contributed  the  money  to 
build  them,  and  while  the  men  are  striking  for  an  advance 
in  wages,  the  losses  incurred  by  tlie  tying  up  of  these  ships, 
wliicli  are  very  heavy,  will  in  turn  have  to  be  sustained  by 
the  men  in  common  with  all  other  citizens  in  the  form  of 
taxes. 

The  strike  was  handled  by  the  "Washingtoit  authorities, 
and  Baltimore  with  all  other  cities  in  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
Avhich  were  also  affected,  awaited  results,  as  each  day's 
delnv  meant  a  loss  of  from  $1,500  to  J«3,000  for  each  ship. 
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On  July  13tli  in  an  effort  to  avert  tlie  tlireatened  strike 
of  steamsliip  workers  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  who  con- 
trolled more  than  half  of  tlie  ships  sailing  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  after  an  all-day  conference,  announced  that  pro- 
vided working  rules  are  acce])ted,  as  rewritten  on  June 
25th  and  2(jth,  tlie  Board  will  grant  a  ten  per  cent,  increase 
in  Avages  to  deck  officers.  The  action  taken  by  the  Board 
provided  for  increased  wages  for  men  in  the  engine  room 
and  steward's  departments  also,  and  for  a  working  day  of 
eight  hours  in  port.  The  board,  however,  decided  that  it 
woidd  not  at  this  time  consider  favorabl}'  the  adoption  of 
a  three-watch  system  for  deck  crews.  The  action  of  the 
board  was  set  forth  in  a  major  telegram  which  was  sent 
to  the  secretary  of  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and  Water- 
tender's  Union  and  in  telegrams  sent  to  others  concerned 
in  the  strike  and  read,  "effective  at  once,  following  condi- 
tions will  prevail  on  all  vessels,  owned  by  or  operated  on 
account  of  the  Shipping  Board  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports : 

"Wages  deck  department  ten  dollars  flat  increase  for  all  positions, 
except  that  wag-es  of  boatswain  will  be  ninety  dollars,  ordinary 
seamen  sixty  dollars,  and  boys  for  training  purpose  forty  dollars. 

"Wages  engine-room  department  ten  dollars  flat  increase  for  each 
position. 

"Wages  stewards'  department  fifteen  dollars  flat  increase  foi 
stewards  and  chief  cooks  and  ten  dollars  flat  increase  for  every 
other  position  in  stewards'  department. 

"Working  day  in  port,  eight  hours.  Shipping  Board  cannot  at 
this  time  favorably  consider  three-watch  system  for  deck  crews 
because  this  would  tend  to  increase  size  of  crew  at  time  of  great 
shortage  of  sailors.  Working  rules  to  be  promptly  agreed  upon 
between  organizations  and  Shipping  Board  along  lines  indicated  by 
pending  negotiations.  Joint  grievance  committees  to  be  established 
in  important  ports  to  intei-pret  rules  and  agreements.  Any  other 
pending  questions  to  be  subject  to  negotiation  with  Shipping  Board, 
present  practice  pending  such  negotiation.  Shipping  Board  believes 
conditions  which  it  hereby  announces  to  be  just  and  fair  and 
expects  all  men  to  retui-n  at  once  to  woi'k  on  its  vessels  to  facilitate 
prompt  dispatch  of  vessels  and  cargo. 

"RAYMOND  B.  STEVENS, 

"Vice  Chairman." 

Coi)ies  of  this  telegram  were  sent  by  Vice  Chairman 
Stevens  to  H.  "P.  Griffin.  Xew  York;  Gustave  Brown,  New 
York,  and  to  Percy  Pryor,  Boston,  General  Secretary  of 
the  International  Seamen. 

Three  other  telegrams  of  similar  terms  were  sent  by  Vice 
Chairman  Stevens.     One  went  to  William  S.  Brown,  presi- 
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dent  of  The  National  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion ;  Capt.  A.  Mcdray,  Neptune  Association,  New  York, 
and  J.  H.  Pruett,  Master  Mates  and  Pilots  Association, 
Brooklyn. 

The  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association  had  sent 
its  ultimatum  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  prior 
to  its  sending  its  telegram  announcing  its  offer  of  an  in- 
crease. In  addition  to  the  original  demand  made  for  an 
increase  of  .^15  per  month  in  wages,  a  subsequent  demand 
was  made  by  the  organized  seamen  for  the  "Americaniza- 
tion" of  the  personnel  of  the  whole  American  mercantile 
fleet,  or  in  default  of  this,  that  Americans  be  given  prefer- 
ence in  employment  on  all  Government  owned  vessels,  and. 
that  the  fleet  be  unionized.  It  was  readily  agreed  that  the 
personnel  of  the  fleet  should  be  Americanized,  but  the 
second  demand  that  it  be  unionized  was  in  conflict  with 
the  first,  because  it  was  found  that  05  per  cent,  of  the  sea- 
men in  the  American  unions  were  unnaturalized  aliens  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  Americanize  the  fleet  until  the 
unions  were  Americanized. 

An  editorial  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  17th  stated: 
"From  'all  the  combined  statements  certain  undisputed 
facts  stand  out.  One  is  that  the  personnel  of  our  mercantile 
marine,  whether  private  or  Government  owned,  is  largely 
composed  of  foreigners.  Another  is  that  an  offer  to  advance 
wages  and  to  make  other  concessions  had  been  rejected  by 
the  strikers.  Another  is  that  the  strike  was  ordered  with- 
out exhausting  the  possibilities  of  conference  with  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  Still  another  is  that  it  has  tied  up  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  and  is  entailing  immense  losses.  Yet 
another  is  that  so  far  as  Government-owned  ships  are  con- 
cerned, this  is  a  strike  against  the  Government  and  that 
more  than  200  ships  of  the  Government's  fleet  liave  been 
put  out  of  commission  by  it." 

At  a  conference  held  on  the  niglit-  of  July  2.")tli  in  New 
York,  between  seamen  and  firemen  strike  leaders  and  I'ep- 
resentatives  of  the  Shi|)ping  Board,  the  strike  which  has 
tied  up  marine  trafic  from  Maine  to  Galveston  since  July 
11  til.  was  practically  brouglit  to  a  close.  Initial  concilia- 
tory measures  were  taken  by  tlie  strike  leaders  early  in  the 
day.  when  the  union  representatives  yielded  to  the  demands 
of  the  employers  that  they  repudiate  their  opposition  to  the 
"open  shop"  proposition.  The  settlement  came  after  days 
of  parleying  and  concessions  made  on  both  sides.     Since  Jul> 
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11  til,  when  tlie  strike  began  on\y  two  American  ocean-going 
vessels  left  this  port.  ' 

The  loss  in  this  port  alone  is  estimated  to  approximate 
11,000,000,  and  some  idea  of  the  enormity  of  the  entire  loss 
to  the  Shipping  Board  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
there  were  nearly  800  vessels  in  the  merchant  marine  service. 
The  loss  in  wages  to  seamen,  firemen,  water-tenders,  oilers, 
cooks  and  steve<lores  has  been  large,  as  there  were  more  than 
1000  affected.  The  loss  of  freight  to  the  railroads  as  a  re- 
sult of  embargoes,  the  loss  in  commissions  to  forwarders  and 
the  loss  to  manufacturers  and  shippers  because  of  inability 
to  make  deliveries,  brings  approximate  cost  of  the  strike 
.to  12,000,000. 

B.  &  O.  SHOPMEN  STRIKE 

About  4500  B.  &  O.  shopmen  were  involved  in  a  strike  for 
more  pay,  on  August  7th,  which  included  the  boilermakers, 
machinists,  sheet  metal  workers,  blacksmiths,  car-men  and 
electrical  workers.  The  men  demanded  85  cents  an  hour 
for  all  mechanics,  as  against  a  differential  scale  of  58,  63 
and  08  cents  an  hour  they  were  receiving  according  to  the 
work.  They  demanded  60  for  heli)ers,  as  against  45  cents 
per  hour  ])reviously  paid.  For  apprentices  they  demanded 
35  cents  minimum,  as  against  25  cents  and  upward  then 
received.  The  strike  began  without  warning  about  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and, no  one  seemed  to  know  just  how  it 
started,  as  it  was  not  ordered  by  national  organization 
nor  by  the  locals  of  Baltimore.  It  is  said  the  locals  voted 
on  July  28th  to  await  the  outcome  of  the  strike  vote  on 
September  2nd.  One  of  the  leaders  said,  "We  got  tired  wait- 
ing for  the  raise  and  quit."  The  strike  continued  until 
Monday,  August  11th,  Avhen  the  strikers  returned  to  their 
respective  jobs  at  the  old  rate  of  pay.  The  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  officials  stated  that  they  felt  confi- 
dent there  would  be  no  other  strike  as  they  thouglit  an  agree- 
ment would  be  reached  before  an  order  for  a  general  walk- 
out was  given. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  in  wages  reached  |70,000, 
while  the  estimate  of  the  loss  to  the  Railroad  was  nominal. 

PATAPSCO  AND  BACK  RIVER  R.  R.  MEN  STRIKE 

About  150  brakemen  and  conductors  employed  on  the 
Patapsco  and  Back  River  Railroad  went  on  a  strike  on 
August  11th,  demanding  an  increase  in  wages  and  an  eight- 
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hour  day.  The  Railroad  is  said  to  be  owned  by  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Comj)any  and  is  a  switch  line  connecting  with 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads,  and 
handles  all  materials  used  at  Sparrows  Point.  It  was  stated 
bv  Mr.  Bannon,  International  Vice-President  of  the  Brother- 
hood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  that  the  emijloyees  received 
wages  below  the  standard  on  lines  controlled  by  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  and  that  they  work  from 
11  to  15  hours  each  day  without  additional  pay.  In  October 
Mr.  Bannon  stated  the  railroad  com])any  agreed  to  pay  its 
engineers,  >i;J..'12:  firemen,  >^o.;)(; :  conductors,  -So. 84  and 
brakemen,  Jf!3.44.  for  an  eight-hour  day,  while  the  Govern- 
ment's pay  to  the  engineers  was  $5.00 ;  firemen,  f!4.16 ;  con- 
ductors. .^5.38,  and  brakemen,  *5.00,  for  an  eight-hour  day. 
Officers  of  the  company  stated  tluit  no  serious  interference 
with  operations  has  been  effected  by  the  walkout,  as  they 
had  employed  men  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers. 

The  compain^-  claims  that  the  strike  was  unsuccessful 
and  was  officially  called  oft'  on  August  25th.  The  company 
stated  that  there  were  120  men  who  went  out  and  the  loss 
in  wages  was  |7,500.  * 

IRONWORKERS'  STRIKE 

The  ironworkers  employed  at  Sparrows  Point  went  on  a 
strike  on  August  19th  involving  about  4500  men.  The 
cause  of  the  strike,  it  is  stated,  was  because  of  the  com- 
pany's refusal  to  discharge  one  of  its  employees,  who,  it  was 
stated,  was  in  arrears  in  his  dues  to  the  union.  The  com- 
pany claimed  that  the  men  had  no  right  to  strike  because 
of  an  agreement  between  the  company  and  the  Federation 
of  Labor,  whereby  all  differences  between  the  uien  and  the 
company  were  to  be  settled  by  a  committee.  The  men  stated 
that  they  were  also  in  sympathy  with  the  railroad  men  who 
struck  more  than  a  week  ago,  who  demanded  more  pay  and 
an  eight-hour  day.  They  predicted  that  unless  the  demands 
of  the  men  were  granted  that  an  additional  4000  men  em- 
ployed by  the  com])any  would  go  out  also. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Labor  Organization  investi- 
gated the  cause  of  the  strike,  and  it  is  stated  uplield  the 
corporation  in  its  contention  that  the  walkout  was  in  direct 
violation  of  specified  agreement  and  ordered  the  men  back  to 
work.  The  strike  leaders  oncluded  that  they  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  taking  a  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice 
of  their  international  leaders  and  returned  to  work  August 
23rd,  pending  an  adjustment  of  the  matter  by  a  conference. 
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THEATER  FOLK  STRIKE 
On  September  1st  twelve  stage  hands  and  sixteen  mu- 
sicians employed  at  Ford's  Opera  House  struck  because 
of  sympathy  Avith  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  and  the 
Producing  Managers'  Association,  who  could  not  come  to 
terms  in  New  York.  The  manager  of  the  theater  secured 
others  to  take  their  places  and  the  curtain  rose  as  usual. 
The  strikers  remained  out  all  week  and  returned  Septem- 
ber 8th.  Both  sides  claimed  success,  but  it  resulted  in  a 
loss  to  all  parties  concerned.  The  estimated  loss  in  wages 
was  .f057.00  and  the  estimated  loss  to  the  theater  Avas  given 
as  12500. 

B.  &  0.  SHOPMEN  STRIKE 

Between  four  and  five  hundred  B.  &  O.  shopmen  employed 
at  Cumberland  responded  to  a  strike  call  on  September  2nd 
because  of  non-compliance  by  the  Federal  Government  to  a 
request  for  an  increase  in  pay. 

There  were  seven  classes  of  mechanics  represented  among 
the  strikers  and  they  asked  for  an  increase  from  68  to 
85  cents  an  hour.  All  mechanics'  helpers  asked  a  raise 
from  45  to  60  cents  an  hour.  A  telegram  received  from 
Washington  stating  that  the  strike  was  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  organization  of  which  they  were  members, 
the  chief  executive  of  which  having  given  definite  instruc- 
tions that  their  members  return  to  work  and  unless  they 
complied  and  returned  to  work  by  Saturday,  September  6th, 
they  will  be  considered  as  having  permanently  left  the 
service  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  and 
their  places  would  be  filled  and  if  they  returned  to  the 
service  of  the  Railroad  Administration  later  it  will  only  be 
as^  new  employees.  As  a  result  the  men  returned  to  work 
on  September  the  5th.  The  estimate  loss  in  wages  was 
15,023.20,  while  the  loss  to  the  company  was  given  as  "out- 
put of  three  locomotives." 

STRIKE   AT   BALTIMORE   DRY   DOCK   AND    SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY 

Thirty-six  wood  caulkers  struck  at  the  above  plant,  lo- 
cated, at  Baltimore,  on  September  3rd,  demanding  double 
time  while  working  on  tanks  of  wooden  vessels.  It  was 
stated  that  they  were  receiving  80  cents  an  hour  with  10 
cents  additional  for  "dirty"  work.  They  demanded  !i?1.80 
for  the  same  Avork.    They  remained  out  until  September  15th, 
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when  ther  returned  to  work  at  the  ohi  rates,  the  strike  being 
nnsuccessfnl.  The  loss  in  wages  was  reported  to  have 
been  ^oOOO  with  a  nominal  loss  to  the  firm. 

BUTCHERS'  STRIKE 

Abont  026  male  and  08  female  butchers  employed  at  the 
several  establishments  in  and  around  Baltimore  went  on  a 
strike  on  October  ITth  and  demanded  increase  in  pay, 
shorter  hours  and  recognition  of  the  union. 

The  strike  was  engineered  by  the  Amalgamated  Meat- 
cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen's  T'nion  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  one  of  the  aims  of  the  strikers, 
it  was  stated,  was  to  shut  down  all  the  pork-packing  plants 
in  the  East.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  bring  about  the 
strike  for  about  a  week  before  they  went  out.  While  most  of 
the  packing  houses  in  the  city  were  affected,  none  were  en- 
tirely deserted  by  the  workers,  many  of  them  remaining 
loyal  to  their  employers.  The  packers  stated  that  no  de- 
mands were  made  by  the  strikers  of  them,  prior  to  calling 
the  men  out.  but  left  them  to  surmise  the.  cause  of  their 
grievance.  The  packers  stated  that  they  would  arbitrate 
wages  and  working  conditions,  but  would  not  countenance 
any  talk  of  a  closed  shop.  They  further  stated  that  wages 
had  been  increased  repeatedly  until  they  were  receiving 
three  times  as  much  as  they  did  three  or  four  years  ago, 
with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  The  average  pay,  as 
stated  by  the  packers  is  60  cents  an  hour  and  90  cents  an 
hour  for  overtime.  The  strikers  claimed  they  were  receiv- 
ing from  .^16.00  to  ?35.00  per  week  for  a  48  and  an  .55-hour 
week.  In  several  cases  the  packers  claimed  they  were  not 
experiencing  much  trouble  in  getting  new  men  to  take  the 
places  of  the  strikers,  and  that  some  of  the  strikers  were 
returning  to  their  jobs,  as  a  result  there  was  no  shortage 
of  meat,  it  was  declared.  There  were  several  arrests  made 
for  fighting  and.  violence  and  fines  imposed.  Only  one  firm 
asked  for  police  protection. 

The  strike  continued  until  December  22nd.  when,  through 
an  understanding  reached  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Mayor's 
office,  the  striking  butchers  applied  at  the  various  packing 
houses  for  reinstatement.  Xot  all  of  the  strikers  who  had 
applied  for  their  old  positions  were  taken  back,  because 
the  positions  of  some  had  been  filled  by  other  men.  All 
the  packers  stated  they  would  re-employ  the  strikers  as  fast 
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as  possible,  but  that  under  no  conditions  would  they  <lis- 
charge  capab'e  men  taken  on  during  tlie  strike.  The  strike 
was  unsuccessful.    The  loss  in  wages  is  estimated  at  $40,000. 

COAL  MINERS'   STRIKE 

The  great  coal  strike  which  took  effect  November  1st,  was 
a  national  strike,  affected  all  the  coal  mines  in  Maryland 
and  involved  nearly  8000  men  in  the  State.  At  a  meeting 
held  August  22nd,  the  antliracite  miners  declared  fop  the 
check-off,  a  six-hour  work  day,  five  days  a  week  and  an  in- 
crease of  60  per  cent,  in  wages.  The  tri-district  convention, 
in  session  to  formulate  the  demands  of  the  miners,  adopted 
the  report  of  the  scale  committee.    It  included  the  following : 

'That  the  contract  wage  scales  be  increased  60  per  cent,  and 
years  and  that  the  making  of  individual  agreements  and  contracts 
in  the  mining  of  coal  shall  be  prohibited. 

"That  the  contract  wage  scales  be  increased  06  per  cent,  and 
that  the  increases  secured  in  the  supplemental  agreements  of  1917 
and  1918  shall  be  included  in  the  wage  scale  as  the  basis  upon 
which  the  60  per  cent,  shall  be  added,  and  that  all  day  men  be 
granted  an  increase  of  $2  a  day." 

The  demands  included  one  for  a  uniform  wage  scale  for 
occupations  of  like  character  and  continued: 

"We  demand  that  a  work  day  of  not  more  than  six  hours,  from 
bank  to  bank,  be  established  for  all  classes  of  inside  day  labor,  five 
days  per  week,  the  uniform  scales  to  be  the  basis  upon  which  the 
advance  above  demanded  shall  apply,  with  time  and  half-time  for 
overtime  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

"We  demand  a  closed  shop  contract,  which  means  full  recognition 
of  the  United  Mineworkers  of  America  as  a  party  to  the  agreement. 

"We  demand  that  all  dead  work  shall  be  paid  for  on  the  basis 
existing  at  the  colliery  and  that  where  more  than  one  miner  is 
employed  they  shall   receive  the  same  rates." 

Xine  other  demands  of  technical  nature  are  included. 

It  is  recommended  that  tlie  scale  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  executive  boards  of  the  three  districts,  the  resi- 
dent international  officers  and  three  mine  workers  from  each 
district. 

The  average  monthly  pay  of  the  coal  miner  in  the  Mary- 
land region  was  stated  by  the  operators  to  be  .|147.50.  By 
union  operators  it  was  put  in  the  neighborhood  of  1145.00 
a  month.     The  basis  of  the  operators'  estimate  is  a  month 
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of  25  full  working  (lavs  with  the  miner  getting  approxi- 
mately -fl.OJ:  a  ton  for  all  the  coal  he  mined,  less  assessments 
for  smithing,  blasting  powder  and  the  check-weighman. 
From  an  investigation  made  of  the  earnings  of  the  miners 
it  Avas  found  that  they  vary  considerably.  Payrolls  were 
seen  where  the  net  sum  due  one  man  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
was  |105,  others  have  drawn  |95,  |93  and  fSS  within  the 
same  period.  One  miner  only  drew  |11.82  in  two  weeks, 
which  was  for  one  day's  i)ay.  the  operator  stated.  The 
schedule  of  pay  of  the  miners  in  the  George's  Creek  region 
as  given  by  three  mine  owners  (the  miners  being  paid  by 
the  ton  and  the  others  by  the  hour )  was  as  follows :  Miners, 
|104  7-10;  drivers,  on  gathering  motors,  59^  cents;  drivers, 
on  other  motors,  68  1-2  cents ;  drivers,  of  horses  and  mules, 
59  1-2  cents.  Timber  men  who  inspect  the  roof  supports  in 
the  main  "headints,"  59  1-2  cents ;  road  men,  who  inspect 
tracks,  curves,  etc.,  59  1-2  cents ;  blacksmiths,  02  1-2  cents ; 
electricians,  68  1-2  cents,  and  common  laborers,  such  as  road- 
cleaners  oilers,  etc.,  50  1-2  cents.  All  men  of  these  classes 
of  labor  are  members  of,  or  are  eligible  to  be  members  of,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  were  all  affected  by 
the  strike  order. 

The  strike  seemed  not  to  be  popular  among  the  miners 
of  Allegany  county.  The  older  miners,  who  are  of  sturdy 
American,  British  and  Scotch  stock,  have  lived  there  all  their 
lives  and  brought  up  their  families.  They  own  their  own 
homes,  have  a  nest  egg  in  bank  and  did  not  w^ant  to  strike. 
The  organizers  and  a  few  men  in  each  of  the  37  local  unions 
swayed  unwilling  men  largely,  because  they  ^'ould  be  called 
scabs  if  they  opposed  the  clamor  to  strike,  and  who  also 
knew  that  their  wives  and  children  would  be  ostracised  if 
they  stood  out.  The  operators  claimed  that  the  miners 
violated  a  valid  contract  yet  unexpired  by  striking,  while 
the  miners  claimed  the  operators  broke  the  contract  by  fail- 
ing to  make  good  their  loss  through  bad  scales,  and  in  raising 
the  price  of  coal.  The  miners  claimed  that  they  had  always 
been  willing  to  arbitrate  but  the  operators  were  not  and 
admitted  that  the  operators  had  never  been  approached  per- 
sonally with  the  claims  for  shorter  hours  and  increased 
wages, 

Witli  coal  traffic  amounting  to  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  freight  movement  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and 
Western  Maryland  Railroads,  the  first  manifestation  of 
hardship  growing  out  of  the  coal  strike  was  the  enforced 
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lay-otf  of  railway  employees.  The  big  Baltimore  coal  piers 
were  virtually  at  a  standstill;  engines  in  Maryland  yards 
had  their  fires  drawn  and  were  temporarily  retired,  where 
their  nse  was  not  absolutely  necessaiy,  and  shifting  opera- 
tors in  local  yards  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  mini- 
mum, all  of  which  was  either  forced  by  the  strike  or  adopted 
as  a  matter  of  economy  in  coal. 

The  strikers  returned  to  work  on  November  17th  and  pro- 
duced almost  normally  until  November  2Gth.  November  27th 
was  a  holiday,  on  the  28th  a  number  started  to  the  mines, 
l»nt  others  held  a  meeting  and  decided  they  would  quit,  which 
caused  the  men  who  had  gone  to  work  to  throw  down  their 
tools.  Then  the  company  decided  to  close  down  indedfinitely 
and  the  Attorney-General  was  notified  of  the  action.  The 
miners  were  offered  an  increase  of  14  per  cent,  by  the  Federal 
authorities,  which  they  refused,  while  it  was  believed  if  it 
had  been  left  to  a  secret  ballot  they  would  have  accepted 
the  offer.  An  agreement  was  reached  on  December  11th  be- 
tween the  United  States  Government  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union,  which  formerly  ended  the  strike 
in  the  soft  coal  mines,  by  the  miners  accepting  President 
Wilson's  proposal  for  immediate  return  to  work  pending 
final  settlement  of  their  wage  controversy  with  operators 
by  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  them.  While  the  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  December  11th  the  miners  did  not 
return  to  work  until  the  next  day,  which  ended  a  five-week 
tieup.  This  strike  was  more  far-reaching  in  its  effects  than 
any  other  in  the  history  of  the  country.  As  a  result  of  the 
strike,  the  country  was  fast  approaching  a  complete  shut- 
doAvn  of  industrv  and  widespread  suffering  among  its  100,- 
000,000  inhabitants. 

The  agreement  accepted  provided  for  the  immediate  gen- 
eral resumption  of  operations  in  all  districts  upon  the 
basis  which  obtained  in  October  31st,  1919,  except  as  to 
wages,  which  are  to  be  14  per  cent,  higher  than  at  that 
date.  This  means  that  the  men  shall  be  taken  back  to  work 
in  aU  mines  in  the  positions  and  upon  the  terms  of  their 
contracts  of  employment  then  existing ;  and  the  mine  owners 
acceded  to  the  Government's  request  that  the  status  quo  of 
October  .31st  be  re-established.  At  the  new  rate  of  pay 
and  intensive  work,  it  was  stated  that  men  can  make  as  high 
as  12  per  day.  While  the  cost  of  the  coal  strike  has  not 
been  estimated  for  Maryland,  the  Associated  Press  gives 
the  loss  to  the  United  States  approximately  at  1126,000,000. 
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Additional  loss  to  railroad  from  curtailed  service  and  to 
industries  forced  to  shut  down  on  account  of  the  fuel  situa- 
tion could  not  be  estimated.  The  miners  were  the  greatest 
losers,  it  is  stated,  and  figures  showed  |60,000,000  as  the 
estimate  of  their  loss  in  wages.  The  loss  to  the  railroads  is 
placed  at  |40,000,000,  while  the  operators'  figures  were  esti- 
mated at  126,000,000. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  average  mine  in  working  con- 
ditions without  producing  coal  including  up-keep,  care  of 
animals  and  mine  organization,  is  estimated  at  40  cents  per 
ton,  to  which  must  be  added  25  cents  per  ton  for  overhead. 

ELECTRICIANS'  STRIKE 

On  September  2nd  26  electricians  employed  by  the  Crown 
Cork  and  Seal  Company  struck  because  their  demand  for 
92^  cents  per  hour  was  refused.  The  strike  was  still  on  De- 
cember 31st,  1919. 

BARBERS'  STRIKE 

About  150  barbers  went  on  a  strike  on  November  6th. 
They  demanded  |25.00  per  weekl,  an  increase  of  about 
15.00  over  their  previous  pay,  and  half  of  all  receipts  in 
excess  of  |35.00  a  week,  which  was  refused.  All  the  down- 
town shops  remained  open  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of 
barbers.  ' 

Besides  the  increase  in  pay  the  proposed  agreement  con- 
tained the  following :  A  10-hour  day,  with  an  hour  for 
lunch.  Journeymen  to  begin  work  not  earlier  than  7.30 
A.  M.  and  to  w^ork  not  later  than  8  P.  M.  Full  holidays  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas,  Fourth  of  July  and  Labor 
Dav.  If  such  holidavs  fall  on  Sundav,  the  following  dav 
is  to  be  observed.  Half-holiday  on  Decoration  Day,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  and  Good  Friday.  If  journeymen  are 
absent  from  Avork,  employer  is  to  deduct  |4.00  per  day  and 
|4.00  from  his  percentage  for  each  day.  Journeymen  shall 
not  pay  for  any  supplies  used  in  the  shop.  Employers  dis- 
playing union  shop  cards  will  not  employ  non-union  men 
without  first  securing  permission  from  the  local  secretary. 

In  order  to  plan  unified  action  in  the  strike,  members 
-of  the  Master  Barbers'  Co-operative  and  Protective  Asso- 
ciation held  a  meeting  at  the  Southern  Hotel,  as  a  result 
of  which  its  president  gave  out  the  following  ultimatum 
to  the  striking  barbers.- 
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''Members  will  charge  no  less  than  20  cents  for  a  shave 
and  not  less  than  40  cents  for  a  haircut.  They  will  pay 
their  employees  |20.00  a  week  as  salary  and  half  of  over 
foO.OO  on  connnissions  for  a  weeek's  work  of  six  days,  to 
constitute  not  over  11  hours  a  day,  including  lunch  time, 
except  Saturday,  which  is  to  constitute  not  over  13  hours, 
including  lunch  time.  They  will  maintain  open  shop  and 
only  bargain  and  deal  with  their  own  employees."  All 
the  men  employed  at  one  of  the  largest  downtown  shops 
remained  at  Avork  with  the  exception  of  two.  Tho^e  who 
remained  at  work  claimed  it  was  in  honor  of  an  agreement 
that  does  not  expire  until  May  I'nd,  1020. 

About  50  per  cent,  of  the  striking  barbers  returned  to 
work  on  November  11th  and  the  remaining  communicated 
with  their  employers  expressing  their  willingness  to  return 
the  next  day,  November  12th. 

The  return  of  the  men  constitutes  a  victory  for  the  em- 
ployers, who,  on  November  1st  ,asserted  their  policy  for 
non-recognition  of  the  union.  The  non-recognition  policy 
was  not  changed,  and  the  barbers  returned  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  shops  are  to  be  maintained  with- 
out question  "open  shop."  The  loss  in  wages  estimated  was 
about  17,500. 

ELECTRICAL  LINEMEN 

About  10  electrical  workers  employed  at  the  plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  went 'on  a  strike  on  Oc- 
tober 1 0th  because  it  is  stated  the  corporation  notified  them 
that  they  would  discontinue  paying  the  men's  transporta- 
tion. It  was  stated  that  the  men  secured  positions  as  iron- 
workers at  11.00  per  hour.  The  strike  was  still  pending  De- 
cember 31,  1919. 

Note — The  International  Committee  of  the  Union  called 
the  strike  off  January  13th,  1920,  and  while  the  strike  was 
not  successful,  it  is  claimed  there  was  no  loss  in  wages. 
WESTERN   MARYLAND   RAILROAD   MEN    STRIKE 

There  were  075  railroad  men  employed  by  the  Western 
Maryland  Railroad  at  Hagerstown  who  walked  out  on  No- 
vember 2eth,  when  they  failed  to  receive  back  pay  checks  on 
regular  pay  day.  The  granting  of  back  pay  was'  authorized 
by  the  provisions  of  the  National  agreement  of  shopmen 
with  the  Director  General  of  Railroads,  but  it  required  suffi- 
cient time  to  make  up  the  back  pay  rolls  and  when  this  was 
explained  to  the  men  they  returned  to  work  the  next  day, 
November  27th. 
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IN  LABOR  CIRCLES 

The  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  met  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  9th 
to  23rcl,  inclusive,  1919. 

There  were  367  National  and  International,  States,  Cen- 
tral, Trade  and  Federal  Labor  Unions  and  Fraternal  Organ- 
izations represented,  by  577  delegates,  with  a  total  of  32,159 
votes. 

The  voting  strength  of  the  Federation  increased  from 
2,747  in  1897  to  33,850  in  1919. 

President  Samuel  Gompers  called  the  convention  to  order 
at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  and  asked  the  secretary  to  read  a  cable 
message  to  the  convention  from  the  President  of  the  Ignited 
States  from  Paris,  which  was  as  follows : 

"Paris  (Eeccl.  June  5/19.) 
American  Federation  of  Labor, 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey: 
"May  I  not  send  my  warm  greetings  to  the  annual  convention  of  ' 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  express  my  deep  gratifica- 
tion that  the  international  conferences  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  discussion  of  peace  have  led  to  a  much  fuller  and  more  adequate 
comprehension  of  the  questions  of  labor  to  which  statesmen 
throughout  the  world  must  direct  their  most  thoughtful  attention? 
It  has  been  a  real  happiness  to  me  to  be  of  a  little  service  in  these 
great  matters.  I  cannot  justly  refrain  when  sending  this  message 
from  expressing  in  very  warm  terms  the  appreciation  felt  by  all 
who  have  been  dealing  with  labor  matters  of  the  invaluable  service 
rendered  by  Mr.  Gompers.  He  has  won  universal  confidence  and 
has  firmly  established  in  international  circles  as  well  as  at  home 
the  reputation  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  sane  and 

helpful  counsel. 

"WOODROW  WILSON." 

Hon.  Harry  Bacharach,  Mavor  of  Atlantic  Citv  followed 
with  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  delegates  on  behalf  of 
the  city,  which  was  followed  in  turn  by  an  address  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur  A.  Quinn  of  tjie  New  Jersey  State  Federation  of 
Labor  and  one  by  President  Samuel  Gompers. 

The  Executive  Council  reported  that  "the  year  just  closed 
has  beyond  doubt  been  the  most  eventful  year  in  tlie  history 
of  American  trade  unionism,  bringing  with  it  problems  of 
great  magnitude  and  of  the  utmost  importance,  which  were 
successfully  met  and  dealt  with." 
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Secretary  Morrison  submitted  a  financial  report  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenses  for  the  twelve  months  ending  April 
30th,  1919,  which  showed  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
to  be  1654,687.57,  total  expenses,  $587,518.39 ;  excess  over  ex- 
l)enses,  |67,169.18,  this  added  to  the  balance  on  hand  of 
1125,320.98  and  a  loan  to  Trustees  for  A.  F.  of  L.  Building 
Fund  of  .$25,000,  shows  a  balance  on  hand  April  30th,  1919, 
of  1217,190.16. 

The  membership  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for 
the  vear  1897  was  about  250,000  and  in  1919  it  is  reported 
to  be  3,260,063.      - 

On  motion  of  Vice-President  Duncan  the  Thirty-ninth  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ad- 
journed sine  die,  at  5.55  P.  M.  Monday,  June  23,  1919. 

A    SUMMARY    OF   THE    MORE    IMPORTANT    RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

League  of  Nations — Endorsed  by  the  league  "in  principle,"  pro- 
vided it  does  not  conflict  with  Irish  independence. 

Ireland — Urged  self-determination  for  Ireland,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Commission  endeavor  to  secure  a  hearing  before  the 
Peace  Conference  for  delegates  of  the  Irish  republic  and  that  Con- 
gress recognize  the  Irish  republic. 

Russia — Expressed  the  conviction  that  the  United  States  should 
withdraw  all  its  troops  from  Russia  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
and  refused  endorsement  to  soviet  or  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Russia  prior  to  the  establishment  through  popular  elections 
of  "a  truly  democratic  form  of  government." 

Compulsory  Military  Service — Urged  "the  reduction  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  world  to  a  minmum  consistent  with  safety  and  prog- 
ress" and  eclared  compulsory  military  service  no  longer  necessary. 

Espionage  Act — Favored  the  repeal  as  soon  as  the  peace  treaty 
is  signed  of  all  wartime  legislation  limiting  freedom  of  speech  and 
press.  Refused  to  take  any  action  regarding  amnesty  for  those  who 
have  been  sentenced  under  the  espionage  act. 

Freedom  of  Speech — Voted  to  ask  Congress  to  investigate  the  in- 
terference by  officials  in  Western  Pennsylvania  with  the  holding  of 
union  meetings. 

Prohibition — Disapproved  "war-time  prohibition"  and  favored  the 
exemption  of  2.75  per  cent,  beer  from  the  provisions  of  the  "Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. 

Mooney — Instructed  the  Executive  Council  to  devise  practical 
ways  and  means  of  securing  a  new  trial  for  Thomas  J.  Mooney; 
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opposed  a  general  strike  on  the  ground  that  it  would  seriously 
injure  Mooney's  interests. 

Hours  of  Labor — Favored  the  44-hour  week  for  all  labor  and  ex- 
tended the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  Federation  to  the  miners 
and  others  now  engaged  in  a  campaign  for  the  6-hour  day. 

Minimum  Wage — Disapproved  plan  to  fix  minimum  wage  for  all 
workers  by  legislative  action. 

Immigration  Restriction — Approved  the  prohibition  of  immigra- 
tion for  a  fixed  number  of  years,  especially  during  the  period  of 
readjustment,  and  voted  that  this  exclusion  apply  to  Mexican  im- 
migration. 

Political  Policy  —  Endorsed  the  Executive  Council's  declaration 
that  "it  is  not  within  the  province  of  local  or  central  bodies  or  state 
federations  to  form  or  become  part  of  a  national  political  party," 
and  favored  "  the  continuance  of  the  policies  which  have  heretofore 
governed  the  political  activities  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor." 

Woman  Suffrage — Urged  ratification  of  the  suffrage  amendment. 

Suffrage  in  District  of  Columbia — Favored  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  full  suffrage  for  residents  of  the  district. 

Judicial  Construction  of  Law — Denounced  usurpation  of  power  by 
the  courts  in  declaring  legislation  unconstitutional  and  in  the  issu- 
ance of  injunctions.  Declared  that  "injunctive  decrees  that  invade 
personal  liberty"  would  be  treated  as  illegal,  and  recommended  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  for  the  enactment  of  laws  to  deny  further 
usurpation  of  unwarranted  powers  by  the  courts. 

Railroad  Operation — Referred  to  the  Executive  Council  the  plan 
of  the  railway  brotherhoods  for  public  ownership  of  the  railways, 
with  instructions  to  co-operate  with  the  brotherhoods. 

Government  Housing — Instructed  the  Executive  Council  to  pre- 
pare a  measure  providing  that  the  houses  erected  by  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  permitted  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  speculators. 

Land  Policy  —  Endorsed  the  principles  underlying  Kelly  and 
Grosser  bills  which  contemplate  the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
land  by  the  Government  and  the  sale  of  ready-made  farms  on  the 
most  favorable  tenns,  and  the  systematic  extension  of  public  works 
and  the  development  of  natural  resources;  also  endorsed  the  pro- 
posals of  Secretary  Lane  to  aid  in  the  development  and  settlement 
of  unused  lands  on  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  basis. 

Employment  Service — Endorsed  the  Federal  Employment  service, 
favored  an  appropriation  for  its  maintenance  and  urged  the  passage 
of  the  bill  now  before  Congress  for  putting  it  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Initiative  and  Referendum — Opposed  plan  providing  for  use  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum  by  international  unions  ;ref erred  to 
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Executive  Council  for  consideration  a  resolution  favoring  an  initia- 
tive and  referendum  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution;  fa- 
vored initiative,  referendum  and  recall  for  the  States. 

Budget  System  for  the  United  States — Approved  the  principle  of 
a  federal  budget. 

Pensions  for  Government  Employes — Instructed  the  Executive 
Council  to  continue  its  efforts  to  obtain  a  retirement  system  for 
federal  employes. 

Seamen's  Law — Denounced  bills  introduced  in  Congress  to  repeal 
the  important  clauses  of  the  seamen's  act. 

Burleson — Requested  President  Wilson  to  remove  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson  from  office. 

Deportation  of  Hindus — Referred  to  Executive  Council  for  inves- 
tigation and  action  a  proposal  to  enter  a  vigorous  protest  against 
the  deportation  of  Hindus  who  would  be  likely  to  face  execution  in 
their  own  land. 

Massacres  of  Jews — Protested  against  brutalities  committed 
against  the  Jewish  population  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  called  upon 
the  Government  to  use  its  offices  to  end  such  inhuman  deeds. 

Mob  Violence — Denounced  mob  rule  and  lynchings. 

Social  Legislation — Suggested  that  the  Executive  Council  rally 
the  forces  of  labor  to  the  suport  of  such  legislation  as  they  find 
best  to  promote  the  interests  and  well-being  of  all  wage-earners. 

Venereal  Disease — Endorsed  the  efforts  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  co-operating  with  the  States,  to  combat  the  spread  of 
venereal  disease,  and  called  upon  organized  labor  to  assist. 

Scientific  Research — Favored  a  broad  program  of  scientific  and 
technical  research,  since  "the  increased  productivity  of  industry 
resulting  from  such  research  is  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  ever- 
increasing  struggle  of  the  workers  to  raise  their  standards  of 
living." 

Company  Unions — Condemned  all  company  unions  and  advised 
membership  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Coronado  Coal  Company  vs.  United  Mine  Workers — Urged  officers 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  co-operate  fully  with  the  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  to  spare  no  time,  effort  or  money  in  having 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  the  decision  assessing  $600,000  dam- 
ages against  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Library  Workers — Favored  civil  service  for  librarians,  and  urged 
that  the  librax'y  workers'  union  be  represented  on  all  library  boards 
of  trustees  and  upon  all  committees  having  in  charge  library 
activities. 

Packers — Protested  against  monopolistic  control  of  food  products 
by  the  five  large  packers,  and  instructed  the  Executive  Council  to 
have  a  measure  introduced  in  Congress  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  this  control. 
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THE  FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  MARYLAND 

STATE  AND  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

The  convention  met  at  Louaconing,  Maryland,  April  lith, 
15th,  l(>tli,  IT'tli  and  IStli,  1919.  President  Ferguson  pre- 
sided over  the  Tnesday  morning  session.  Secretary-Treas- 
urer Banz  read  his  annual  report,  Avhich  was  referred  to  the 
Auditing  Committee.  The  report  showed  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  April  15th,  1918,  of  ;$752.82.  Receipts  from  fees 
and  per  capita  tax  from  April  15th,  1918,  to  April  1st, 
1919,  was  i}f  1,257.71.  Total,  .^^2,010.58.  Expenses  frcmi  April 
15th,  1918,  to  April  1st,  1919  1071.85,  leaving  a  balance  on 
hand  April  1st,  1919,  of  $1,335.68. 

It  was  reported  that  there  Avere  85  organizations  affiliated, 
27  of  which  were  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  took  place  and  resulted  in 
the  election  of  Francis  J.  Drum,  President;  C.  C.  Coulter, 
First  Vice-President ;  G.  A.  Ott,  Second  Vice-President ; 
Thomas  McQuade,  Third  Vice-President;  E.  F.  Isaac,  Fourth 
Vice-President ;  W.  H.  Ryan,  Fifth  Vice-President ;  Anna 
Xeary,  Sixth  Vice-President;  Gertrude  McNallj',  Seventh 
Vice-President;  X.  A.  James,  Secretary;  J.  E,  Toone,  Treas- 
urer. For  delegates  to  A.  F.  of  L.  Convention;  O.  A.  Brels- 
ford.  It  was  decided  by  vote  of  delegates  to  hold  the  next 
convention  at  Hagerstown. 

After  the  adoption  of  a  number  of  resolutions  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  sine  die  Thursday  at  3.05  P.   M. 

RAILWAY    EMPLOYES    GET    LARGE    WAGE    INCREASE. 

"Wage  advances  aggregating  -165,000,000  were  ordered  last 
week  by  Director  General  Hines  for  400.000  railroad  engin- 
eers, firemen,  trainmen  and  conductors  in  both  i)assenger 
and  freight  service — members  of  the  "Big  Four"  railway 
brotherhoods  —  retroactive  since  January  1,  1919.  The 
brotherhood  demand  for  time  and  a  half  pay  for  overtime 
was  granted  only  for  men  in  yard  service,  and  for  the  others 
this  question  was  referred  to  the  Railroad  Administration's 
Board  of  Adjustment,  Xo.  1,  created  for  consideration  of 
disputes  relating  to  railway  trainmen  or  enginemen. 

The  increases  were  arranged  according  to  a  contemplated 
schedule,  one  of  the  aims  of  which  was  to  restore  the  wage 
relationship  existing  before  the  railroad's  increase  in  wages 
last  year.  The  average  advance  per  man  per  vear  wil  be 
about  $160. 
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This  action  practically  completed  the  war  cycle  of  wage 
increases  granted  to  railroad  men  since  the  Government 
took  over  management  of  the  roads,  fifteen  months  ago. 

Including  today's  order  the  aggregate  pay  increases  al- 
lowed by  the  Railroad  Administration  to  the  2,000,000  em- 
ployees is  at  the  rate  of  |822,31 1,000  a  year,  more  than  |400 
average  per  man.  Thus  the  total  payroll  of  America's 
railroads  is  raised  nearly  to  |3,000,000,000  a  year  from  the 
basis  of  approximately  |2,000,000,000  January  1,  1918,  when 
the  roads  passed  into  the  Government's  hands. 

The  165,000,000  added  to  the  payrolls  of  members  of  the 
"Big  Four"  brotherhoods  brings  the  total  granted  to  this 
class  in  the  last  three  years  to  approximately  1275,000,000, 
or  .|690  per  man.  This  includes  the  |14,000,'000,  estimated 
as  the  brotherhoods'  share  of  the  general  wage  increase 
last  year  and  |70,000,000  estimated  as  the  fruit  for  these 
men  from  the  Adamson  act,  which  established  a  basic  eight- 
hour  day  but  did  not  put  into  effect  the  brotherhoods'  pleas 
for  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

In  announcing  the  increase.  Director  General  Hines  ex- 
plained that  the  same  principles  were  followed  as  were  ap- 
plied during  the  war.  These  included  the  adjustment  of 
wages  to  living  costs  and  to  various  classes  of  employment. 

Comparatively  small  increases  in  pay  are  expected  soon 
for  dining  car  and  sleeping  car  employees. 

Railroad  accountants  calculate  that  about  .|1,000,000,000 
a  year  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  rate  increase  last  year. 
The  Administration's  figures  today  on  wage  additions  in- 
dicate that  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  this  is  eaten  up  in 
wages. 

Discussing  the  effect  of  wages  on  operating  costs  this  year, 
Mr.  Hines  said,  in  making  public  the  order,  that  "through 
the  elimination  of  overtime,  which  will  be  unnecessary  un- 
der peace  conditions,  and  through  ability  to  regain  experi- 
enced employees  who  were  lost  during  the  war,  the  total  in- 
crease in  wages  would  be  substantially  less  on  the  same 
volume  of  business  than  the  foregoing  based  on  the  calendar 
year  1918  would  indicate,  and,  of  course,  the  increase  will 
be  less  if  the  volume  of  business  is  less." 

LABOR  PRODUCTION. 

From  a  report  of  the  New  York  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion it  is  shown  that  "Labor"  Prdouction"  is  only  60  per 
cent,  normal.,     That  better  pay  and  fewer  hours  have  not 
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helped  couditions,  but  have  added  materiallv  to  the  High 
Cost  of  Living,  It  is  stated  that  the  great  need  in  industry 
todai*  is  increased  production  and  that  in  spite  of  the  gen- 
eral increase  in  wages,  the  cost  of  living  would  not  be  nearly 
so  high  as  it  is  if  the  normal  production  per  employee  had 
been  maintained  in  ev^erv  case. 

The  Industrial  Bureau  of  this  Association  goes  on  to  show 
that  production  in  industi'y  is  flagging  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual worker  does  less,  which  is  claimed  to  be  responsible 
for  high  prices. 

From  reports  received  from  reputable  business  men  in 
various  lines  of  industry  it  is  estimated  that  industrial  pro- 
duction is  not  only  60  per  cent,  normal,  but  that  there  is  a 
striking  contrast  between  tiie  fall  in  production  and  the 
rise  in  prices.  Several  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  de- 
creased production.  One  of  them  is  that  the  former  service 
men  take  from  four  to  five  months  before  they  become  ac- 
climated to  the  factory.  Another  is  the  reduction  in  hours, 
as  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  employees  work  no 
harder  for  six  or  eight  hours  than  they  did  previously  for 
nine  or  ten,  and  that  production  has  been  decreased  di- 
rectly in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  working  day.  In 
a  number  of  cases  that  were  reported  to  the  Association 
it  is  stated  that  production  per  hour  is  even  less  now  than 
formerly  under  a  longer  working  day.  Other  reasons  given 
are  labor  inefficiency  and  the  excessive  labor  turnover,  and 
the  carrying  of  a  large  number  of  new  and  inexpperienced 
men  through  a  period  of  training.  This  waste  of  wages  is 
claimed  to  have  increased  the  cost  of  production  20  to  25 
per  cent.  A  spirit  of  unrest  among  the  floating  element  of 
labor  who  wander  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  a  speci- 
fied jolt,  in  which  they  will  receive  excessive  compensation 
for  a  minimum  effort. 

This  class  is  composed  mainly  of  the  foreign  element.  One 
prominent  manufacturer  writes  that  production  on  a  cer- 
tain class  of  machines  decreased  22  per  cent,  between  Jan- 
uary and  June,  1919,  and  that  on  another  class  of  machines 
it  decreased  32  1/3  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 

Another  manufacturer  states  that  the  most  important 
reason  for  decreased  production  in  his  plant  is  "the  un- 
willingness of  the  individual  to  work."  He  adds  that  in- 
dividual production  has  decreased  15  per  cent,  during  a 
period  when  wages  have  been  increased  100  per  cent. 

Another  large  manufacturer  writes  as  follows :     ''Before 
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1914  our  factory  operated  on  a  10-hour  basis  and  produced 
per  hour  about  10  per  cent,  more  than  it  produces  today 
per  hour  on  a  nine-hour  basis,  10  hours  pay." 

''Another  manufacturer  claims  to  have  reduced  his  work- 
ing hours  from  54  to  49  per  week,  a  reduction  of  a  little  less 
than  10  per  cent.  Production  per  man  has  in  the  meantime 
fallen  off  30  per  cent. 

"In  another  plant,  where  1500  articles  was  a  normal  day's 
production  four  years  ago,  1000  a  day  is  a  record  now 
seldom  reached.  Taking  into  consideration  a  reduction  of 
20  per  cent,  in  working  force,  the  reduction  in  output  per 
employee  still  amounts  to  13  1/3  per  cent.  This  manufacturer 
attributes  his  decrease  in  output  mainly  to  overpayment  of 
workmen." 

"Mr.  A.  J.  County,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  stated  on  September  ICth,  1919,  that  the  output 
per  man  in  the  Pennsylvania  shops  does  not  exceed  60  per 
cent,  of  what  it  was  immediately  before  we  entered  the 
war.  Mr.  Countj'^  says  this  decrease  is  due  to  labor's  ineffi- 
ciency, a  reduction  of  the  working  day  from  ten  to  eight 
hours  and  abolition  of  piece  work,  so  that  10  men  are  now 
required  to  do  the  same  work  that  6  men  performed  be- 
fore the  war." 

It  is  claimed  the  workman  in  Baltimore  is  not  main- 
taining production  upon  a  pre-war  basis.  He  has,  however, 
increased  his  output  over  that  established  during  the  war 
period.  Labor's  output  is  estimated  at  from  60  to  75  per 
cent,  normal,  as  revealed  by  a  canvas  of  the  larger  indus- 
trial plants  in  and  around  the  city. 

Figures  furnished  by  a  prominent  builder  show  that 
before  the  war  it  was  customary  for  each  bricklayer  to  lay 
between  1200  and  1500  bricks  during  an  eight-hour  day. 
This  average  fell  during  the  war  to  360  bricks,  or  36  bricks 
per  hour,  although  Avages  had  greatly  advanced.  The  aver- 
age since  the  war,  he  stated,  is  around  1000  per  day.  The 
textile  industry  shows  up  as  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  any 
industry  in  the  city.  Although  tlie  Avages  have  been  more 
than  doubled  within  the  past  three  years,  production  has 
steadily  decreased.  At  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  said  to 
be  less  than  50  per  cent,  normal  and  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  it  is  estimated  to  have  fallen  off  another  10  per 
cent.    There  are  about  23,000  textile  workers  in  Baltimore. 

In  only  one  branch  of  industry  in  Baltimore  was  it  found 
that  witli  an  increase  in  pay  there  had  been  no  corresponding 
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decrease  in  work.  This  was  among  the  longshoremen.  Ship- 
ping men  and  agencies  were  nnanimons  in  declaring  tliese 
men,  of  whom  there  are  several  thousand,  give  honest  labor 
for  their  hire.  It  is  nnollicially  estimated  that  labor  in  the 
shipyards  in  and  around  Baltimore  is  only  about  (55  per 
cent,  efficient,  and  the  head  of  one  of  these  corporations,  said 
to  have  the  second  largest  payroll  in  the  city,  recently 
told  his  employees  in  an  address  before  the  members  of  a 
local  union,  that  unless  they  increased  their  production  that 
the  shipping  industry  here  would  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness, as  American  yards  could  not  compete  with  tliose  of  the 
Clyde  under  present  conditions.  George  C.  Smith,  head  of 
the  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  stated  "that 
the  abnormal  high  wage,  was  due  to  the  inevitable  law  of 
supply  and  demand,''  and  that  when  there  were  more  jobs 
than  men  money  alone  counted.  Xow  that  conditions  are 
gradually  righting  themselves,  and  having  fewer  openings 
available  to  the  working  classes,  in  order  to  hold  their  posi- 
tions, the  laborers  are  increasing  production.  Mr.  Smith 
looks  for  a  speedy  return  to  normal  in  labor  production  here 
in  practically  all  of  the  many  lines  of  industry. 

LABOR    TURNOVER. 

One  of  tlie  greatest  problems  in  American  industry  is  that 
of  keeping  a  man  on  his  job  after  once  getting  the  job  and 
the  man  connected,  and  this  problem  was  the  subject  of  the 
address  of  James  E.  Kavanagh,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  at 
the  City  Club  in  Baltimore. 

Every  workingman  loses  or  leaves  his  job  once  a  year  at 
least,  according  to  Government  statistics  quoted  by  Mr.  Kavanagh, 
if  the  percentage  were  distributed  evenly;  for  the  annual  "turn- 
over of  labor"  was  shown  to  be  more  than  100  per  cent.  This 
loss  would  be  prevented,  he  claimed,  if  the  hiring  and  firing 
were   done  in   the  right  way. 

"The  average  employe  loses  two  weeks  a  year  as  a  result 
of  this  roving  tendency  or  through  being  an  industrial  misfit, 
and  the  employes  loses  an  average  of  30  every  time  one  man 
walks  out  of  a  job  and  another  man  has  to  be  found  and  broken 
in.  This  enormous  wastage  in  hiring  and  'firing'  prevails  in 
every  line  of  industry  and  business,  and  in  some  concerns  the 
annual  turnover  of  labor  is  nearer  400  per  cent,  than  100.  This 
percentage  does  not  mean  that  in  a  plant  employing  1,000  men, 
every  one  of  the  thousand  is  fired  or  quits,  but  that  the  plant  has 
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to  hire  2,000  men  a  year  to  keep  the  number  up  to  1,000. 

"Proof  has  been  given  repeatedly  in  the  last  few  years  that 
this  wastage  can  be  prevented  in  a  large  measure  and  \yith  great 
profit  to  the  employer  and  much  advantage  to  the  employe,  and 
yet  many  large  concerns  have  not  considered  adopting  a  means 
of  preventing  the  wastage." 

"Henry  Ford  in  1914  hired  42,000  men  in  order  to  keep 
13,900  working  in  his  plant.  In  1913  he  fired  9,000  men  because 
they  were  unfit  for  their  jobs.  Just  consider  the  huge  amount  of 
work  involved  in  hiring  42,000  men.  Ford  thought  of  it  and 
changed  his  system  of  hiring  and  firing.  In  1915  he  discharged 
27  men.  Would  you  say  that  the  new  system  paid?  It  was  not 
due  to  his  $5-a-day  rule,  but  to  the  establishment  of  a  personnel 
department  whose  business  it  was  to  hire  and  fire,  to  select  men 
for  definite  jobs  and  to  place  every  maui  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  his  right  job.  The  right  to  hire  and  fire  was  taken  from  every 
foreman  or  boss  and  placed  solely  in  the  hands  of  this  department, 
and  I  have  told  you  the  result. 

"When  some  of  the  big  concerns  awoke  to  the  fact  that  every 
employe  they  lost  cost  them  money,  they  went  further  than 
establishing  an  employment  department.  There  are  four  ave- 
nues of  approach  to  the  working  man  or  woman;  physical,  in- 
tellectual, social  and  financial.  On  the  physical  approach,  some 
concerns  endeavor  to  employ  only  those  who  are  physically 
fit  for  their  jobs;  they  have  their  employes  examined  yearly 
or  oftener  by  physicians  to  see  that  they  are  kept  in  fit  con- 
dition; they  establish  rest  rooms  and  hospitals.  A  few  go 
even  so  far  as  providing  umbrellas  and  dry  stockings,  and 
undertake  to  furnish  and  launder  the  overalls.  Housing  and 
transportation  are  other  factors  which  are  being  taken  into 
consideration. 

"As  to  the  intellectual  approach,  everybody  loves  to  feel 
that  he  is  learning  and  progressing.  So  in  some  plants  there 
have  been  established  classes  in  Americanization,  citizenship  or 
elementary  education.  Libraries  have  been  established,  and 
one  has  a  system  by  which  an  employe  can  obtain  through  the 
company  any  books  he  desires  to  study  and  is  given  the  book 
when  an  essay  on  its  contents  is  turned  in. 

"Socially,  there  are  so  many  ways  to  bind  the  employes 
to  the  plant  and  to  one  another,  to  implant  loyalty.  There  are 
dances,  picnics,  glee  clubs,  bands,  orchestras — each  of  them  binding 
the  employes  together  and  tying  them  to  the  establishment. 

"Aside  from  the  basic  finance  of  wages,  many  companies 
make  it  easy  for  their  employes  to  save,  systematically  and  al- 
most  automatically.      Then   there   are   methods   of   letting   them 
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buy  stock  or  interest  in  the  company  and  other  ways  to  give 
them  a  vested  interest.  If  your  employes  do  not  save,  they  have 
a  tendency  to  feel  that  the  old  proverb  works  both  ways;  a  roll- 
ing stone  gathers  no  moss,  and  if  a  stone  gathers  no  moss  it  had 
just  as  well  be   rolling. 

"It  might  be  said  that  some  of  the  measures  spoken  of  are 
in  the  class  of  paternalism.  That  might  be,  but  they  have  been 
found  most  profitable  in  the  experience  of  many  large  business 
and  industrial  establishments.  They  certainly  are  .  worth  a 
trial." 

NO  MORE   STRIKES  BY   MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMALGAMATED 
CLOTHING  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA. 

The  industrial  conference  held  between  representatives 
of  several  clothing  manufacturing  houses  of  the  City  of 
Baltimore  and  officials  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers' Union  reached  a  harmonious  conclusion  on  the  after- 
noon of  November  7th,  when  it  was  announced  that  both 
sides  had  agreed  upon  the  main  point  of  issue. 

It  was  agreed  to  pay  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  to  piece- 
workers now  earning  below  |20  per  week,  and  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent  to  those  earning  more  than  |20. 

Employees  working  on  the  weekly  basis  will  receive  an  in- 
crease of  .f6.00  per  week,  and  coat  cutters  will  get  $45.00 
per  week.  Hand  buttonhole  workers  will  be  granted  .six 
cents  per  hole,  and  all  women  workers  will  be  rated  at  a 
minimum  of  $20.00  per  week.  The  new  wage  scale  went  into 
effect  on  December  1st,  and  will  last  until  May  1st,  1920, 
when  another  conference  will  be  held. 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  are  not 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  or- 
ganization was  created  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  when  a  large 
number  of  tailors  and  cutters  left  the  United  Garment 
Workers  of  America  (affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.)  in  a 
body  and  subsequently  united  with  the  Tailors'  Industrial 
Union  (formerly  known  as  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union) 
under  the  name  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America. 

In  the  brief  period  of  its  existence  it  has  become  the 
dominant  labor  organization  in  the  men's  and  boys'  clothing 
industry  in  America.  It  is  claimed  to  have  a  membership 
of  over  100.000,  and  it  has  agreements  governing  industrial 
relations  between  its  members  and  the  most  important 
clothing  manufacturers  in  the  country.  The  organization 
publishes  six  weekly  and  bi-weekly  newspapers  in  English, 
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Yiddish,  Italian,  Polish,  Bohemian  and  Lithuanian,  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  the  need  of  education  as  an  indispen- 
sible  element  of  success  in  achieving  the  aims  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  worker's  shop  organization  organize  each  shop  by 
electing  a  shop  chairman  and  two  or  more  assistants,  who 
together  constitute  a  shop  committee.  The  shop  chainnan 
then  appoints  a  worker  in  each  section  or  group  to  repre- 
sent his  or  her  section,  the  principal  function  of  such  repre- 
sentative being  to  bring  to  the  shop  chairman  any  complaint, 
grievance  or  demand  that  may  originate  in  the  particular 
section.  The  shop  chairman  and  his  assistants  are  elected 
for  six  months  and  the  section  representatives  serve  for  a 
like  period,  but  the  workers  of  the  shop  may  at  any  time, 
by  a  majority  vote,  depose  the  shop  chairman  or  his  assis- 
tants or  appointees. 

HEAD    CHAIRMAN    OR    CHIEF    DEPUTY. 

The  head  chairman  or  chief  deputy  of  the  workers  of  tue 
entire  factory  is  elected  by  a  general  shop  committee  made 
up  of  all  the  shop  chairmen  and  their  assistants  and  his 
election  must  be  ratified  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  workers 
of  the  entire  factory.  He  is  elected  for  six  months,  but  may 
bedeposed  at  any  time  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  workers 
at  a  general  meeting.  Such  action  may  be  taken  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  general  shop  committee  or  otherwise. 
His  duties  are  to  preside  at  all  general  meetings  of  the  com- 
btjied  shop  committees  and  the  workers  of  the  factory.  If 
the  shop  chairman  and  assistants  cannot  adjust  any  matter 
in  dispute  between  the  workers  and  the  representative  of  the 
employer  in  any  particular  shop,  the  head  chairman  is  called 
in  to  adjust  same.  If  he  cannot  reach  an  adjustment  with 
the  representative  of  the  employer,  the  matter  is  then  taken 
to  the  Trade  Board  for  settlement.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  adjusted  without 
reference  to  the  Trade  Board. 

Before  any  request  for  a  change  of  conditions  affecting  a 
section  or  group  can  be  presented  to  the  employer,  such 
change  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  general  shop  committee, 
composed  of  all  the  shop  chairmen  and  their  assistants. 

TRADE  BOARD. 

As  provided  in  the  agreement  the  workers  and  the  em- 
ployer each  have  an  equal  number  of  representatives  upon 
the   Trade   Board.     Each   important   section   or   group   of 
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workers  elects  one  of  their  number  to  represent  them  upon 
the  Board  for  a  definite  period,  usually  six  months,  but 
such  representative  may  be  recalled  at  any  time  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  group.  A  woman  worker  is  elected  by 
the  women  workers  of  the  entire  factory  to  represent  them, 
so  that  there  is  always  at  least  one  woman  on  the  Board. 

An  "Impartia'i  Chairman"  is  chosen  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, when  the  contract  between  the  employer  and  the  union 
is  entered  into,  to  serve  during  the  term  of  the  agreement. 
He  presides  at  all  meetings  of  the  Trade  Board  and  has 
power  to  decide  all  questions  over  which  the  Trade  Board 
has  jurisdiction.  His  decisions  are  generally  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration,  although  appeals  are 
rare. 

HOW  THE  PLAN  WORKS. 

When  a  worker  or  a  group  of  workers  in  the  shop  has  a 
grievance,  or  desires  an  increase  in  wages,  the  worker  rep- 
resenting such  a  group  'presents  the  matter  to  the  shop 
chairman,  who  takes  it  up  for  adjustment  with  the  shop 
superintendent  or  other  designated  represntative  of  the  em- 
ployer and  if  they  are  unable  to  adjust  the  matter  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  it  is  referred  to  the  Trade  Board  for  de- 
cision. When  the  employer  has  a  labor  manager,  the  shop 
chairman  takes  the  matter  up  with  him  for  adjustment  in 
stead  of  with  the  shop  superintendent.  One  of  the  em- 
ployers referred  to  has  recently  engaged  a  labor  manager 
and  the  number  of  cases  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
Trade  Board  has  greatly  decreased.  This  is  especially  true 
with  regard  to  the  cases  involving  discipline  and  discharge. 

It  is  necessary  both  in  the  interest  of  the  worker,  as  well 
as  the  employer  that  the  worker  might  have  the  right  to 
have  his  case  heard  by  the  Trade  Board  before  he  could  be 
discharged  and  the  maintenance  of  shop  discipline  and 
morale  requires  a  prompt  disposition  of  these  cases  and  they 
are  heard  by  the  Trade  Board  without  delay.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  complaints  made  by  the  employers  is  that  the 
worker  is  inefficient  or  turns  out  ''bad  work.'  When  such  a 
complaint  is  lodged  with  the  shop  chairman  by  the  em- 
ployer's representative,  the  shop  chairman  in  one  of  the 
plants  referred  to,  goes  at  once  to  the  worker  and  admon- 
ishes him  that  he  must  do  the  work  properly  and  the  fore- 
man shows  the  worker  what  is  expected  of  him.  If  the 
worker  continues  to  produce  bad  work,  the  shop  chairman 
warns  him  that  if  he  is  brought  before  the  Trade  Board 
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upon  that  charge,  he  will  not  be  defended  by  the  worker's 
representatives  and  may  be  discharged.  This  plan  has 
worked  very  successfully  and  very  few  cases  have  come  be- 
fore the  Trade  Board.  The  union  does  not  defend  bad 
work,  but  the  representatives  of  the  workers  on  the  Trade 
Board  insist  that  before  a  worker  may  be  discharged  for 
bad  work  he  should  be  instructed  how  the  employer  desires 
the  work  done  and  he  should  receive  due  warning  before 
his  case  is  referred  to  the  Trade  Board,  in  order  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  improve.  Occasionally  it  is  found  that  a 
worker  can  do  better  work  oji  a  different  operation,  and  in 
such  cases,  whenever  possible,  he  is  transferred. 

Under  a  clause  in  the  agreement  where  changes  in  the 
methods  of  production  are  desired,  as  well  as  changes  of 
workers  from  one  operation  or  department  to  another,  said 
changes  may  be  made  by  the  emploA'er,  provided  the  indi- 
vidual worker  does  not  suffer  because  of  such  change.  At 
times  such  changes  have  met  with  \dgorous  protest  from  the 
rank  and  file,  but  the  leaders  of  the  union  have  displayed  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  in  adjusting  new  methods  to  conform 
to  modern  business  methods.  The  strength  and  charac- 
ter of  the  leaders  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America  are  guarantee  that  its  agreements  will  be  carried 
out  by  both  workers  and  employers.  It  has  the  power  to 
compel  respectful  consideration  of  its  demands.  It  was  the 
first  labor  union  to  secure  the  44-hour  week  for  the  entire 
industry  in  which  its  members  are  employed.  Its  insistance 
upon  collective  bargaining  and  a  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  shop  is  establishing  law  and  order  in  an 
industry  which  heretofore  has  been  notoriously  chaotic. 

An  agreement  under  which  colective  bargaining  and  in- 
dustrial relations  would  be  established  between  the  union 
and  the  entire  local  industry,  has  practically  been  accom- 
plished and  it  is  predicted  that  there  will  he  no  more  strikes 
by  members  of  this  organization. 

Taken  from  an  article  written  by  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Moses  and 
published  in  'The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science." 

The  following  was  taken  from  an  article  published  'in  the 
Baltimore  Sun : 
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METHOD  OF  SETTLING  COAL  DISPUTE. 

President    John    L.    Lewis    of   the    United    Mine   Workers   Issues 
Statement  Defending  Demands  of  Men, 

Will  the  arbitration  of  the  bituminous  coal  strike  develop 
experiences  and  successes  upon  which  can  be  founded  a 
permanent  system  for  the  adjustment  of  all  industrial  dis- 
putes ? 

This  is  a  question  asked  by  labor  leaders  in  Washington. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  are  keenly  interested,  for  they 
are  of  the  opinion  that  success  for  the  coal  arbitration  may 
result  in  future  legislation  to  provide  a  system  such  as 
has  resulted  in  the  coal  dispute,  a  system  not  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  but  of  voluntary  arbitration  made  almost  com- 
pulsory by  public  opinion. 

As  the  mine  workers  view  the  proceeding  two  points  stand 
out  as  new  in  industrial  disputes :  First,  The  President  of 
the  United  States  practically  has  underwritten  the  final 
decision  of  the  special  tribunal.  He  has  created  and  has 
promised  that  fair  treatment  will  be  accorded  both  sides. 
It  is  pointed  out  Governors  might  or  city  officials  might 
act  and  as  long  as  the  public  has  confidence  in  the  appoint- 
ing power  both  employer  and  emplojee  must  submit. 

Second,  A  tribunal  has  been  created  which  is  representa- 
tive of  the  three  parties  in  interest,  the  employers,  the  em- 
ployees and  the  public. 

Though  a  former  miner  and  an  operator  are  members  of 
the  tribunal,  it  has  been  especially  demanded  that  no  one 
member  of  the  tribunal  shall  represent  any  one  interest.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  placed  upon  the  j)roceediugs  by 
the  miners.  President  Lewis  issued  a  statement  in  an  effort 
to  get  fairly  before  the  public  the  recent  demands  of  the 
miners  demands  which  have  been  criticized  as  exorbitant 
and  which  brought  on  the  disastrous  coal  strike.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  mine  workers  that,  had  not  the  public  mind 
been  prejudiced  against  these  demands  in  the  beginning,  the 
strike  would  never  been  closed  by  injunction  proceedings 
instituted  by  the  Government.  Lewis  says  the  miners  de- 
manded a  shorter  day  because  they  could  produce  all  the 
coal  needed  in  a  30-hour  week.  In  1918,  with  an  eight- 
hour  day,  and  under  the  stress  of  Avar  demands,  they  pro- 
duced 685,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  even  in  face  of  war  de- 
mands, this  caused  a  surplus  of  30,000,000  tons,  he  said. 
And  this  production  resulted  while  80,000  miners  were  in 
military  service.    With  the  miners  returned,  he  said,  it  can 
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easily  bo  seen  tliat  they  will  produce  in  a  30-lioiir  week  or  a 
fi-hour  day  550,000,000  tons,  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  the 
demand  in  1920.  If  more  coal  is  needed  and  an  opportunity 
comes  to  work  longer  hours,  he  says,  the  miners  will  work. 
Statistics  show  that  in  the  six-year  period  from  1913  to 
1918,  including  both  of  these  years,  the  average  number  of 
days  worked  per  year  by  all  of  the  mine  workers  in  the  cen- 
tral competitive  field  was  200^  days,  he  said.  If  there  had 
been  no  strike  of  soft  coal  miners  in  1919,  the  mine  workers 
would  have  had  emialoyment  approximately  180  days,  the 
demand  for  coal  being  about- 25  per  cent,  less  than  in  1918. 
There  are  306  Avorking  davs  in  the  vear  for  the  coal  miner. 
When  they  were  only  employed  206>4  days  in  a  year  for  the 
six-year  period,  he  was  unemployed  for  the  remaining  158J^ 
days.  Lewis  insists  the  jjublic  has  been  deceived  as  to  the 
miners'  wages.  The  miners  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  that  they  receive  from  |10  to  $15  a  day.  He  fur- 
ther states  in  many  cases  the  miners  earning  a  sum  such 
as  this,  must  pay  their  helpers  out  of  it.  Comparing  wages 
with  the  prices  of  coal,  Lewis  said  in  1916  the  miners  re- 
ceived 64  cents  a  ton  for  pick  mining,  52  cents  for  machine 
mining  and  |2.98  per  day  for  day  labor.  The  selling  price 
of  coal  at  the  mines  was  |1.25.  Eventually  through  agree- 
ment these  prices  were  raised  to  84  cents,  72  cents  and 
$5.00  for  labor.  The  price  of  coal  jumped  to  |2.45  at  the 
mines.  He  insists,  therefore,  while  labor  increased  only 
44  per  cent.,  the  operators  got  an  increase  of  almost  100  per 
cent.  Every  time  the  price  of  coal  is  raised  to  the  con- 
sumer, he  is  told  that  it  is  dueto  higher  wages  paid  to  the 
miners,  said  Lewis.  I  wish  to  call  attention  that  the  re- 
cent increase  of  14  per  cent,  in  wages  added  only  11  cents  a 
ton  to  his  pay  for  digging  it.  Where  the  miner  formerly  re- 
ceived 72  cents  to  87  cents  a  ton  for  digging  coal,  he  now 
receives  83  to  98  cents  a  ton.  Yet  we  find  coal  selling  to  the 
consumer  at  prices  ranging  all  the  wav  up  to  $9.00  a  ton 
for  soft  coal.    Who  gets  all  the  rest  of  the  $9.00? 

ASK    EIGHT-HOUR    DAY    FOR    WHOLE    WORLD    IN    PEACE 

TREATY. 

Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  upon  his  return  from  Europe  outlined  the  work 
accomplished  hj  the  Committee  on  International  Labor 
Legislation. 
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The  five  chief  points  which  the  body  headed  by  Mr.  Gomp- 
ers  recommended  for  incorporation  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
were : 

1.  The  declaration,  as  contained  in  the  Clayton  Act,  that 
the  labor  of  a  human  being  should  not  be  considered  a  commodity 
or  an   article  of  commerce. 

2.  An  international  maximum  8-hour  workday. 

3.  A  standard  and  adequate  living  wage  for  all  labor  per- 
formed. 

4.  Equal  pay  for  equal  work  performed  by  man  or  woman 
in  equal  quantity  and  of  equal  quality. 

5.  Prohibition  of  child  labor. 

"I  am  perfectly  satisfied."  Mr.  Gompers  told  the  reporters, 
"that  the  convention  we  drafted  will  be  accepted  by  the  Peace 
Conference.  It  is  an  instrument  that  can  only  make  for  the  good 
of  the  working  people  and  the  masses  of  the  people  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world. 

"It  provides  the  machinery  for  international  conferences  to 
be  held  annually  and,  in  the  interim,  a  governing  board  or,  as 
in  the  council  itself,  a  sort  of  executive  council.  It  provides  for 
representatives  of  the  Government,  representatives  of  labor  and 
preresentatives  of  employers. 

"They  made  me  President  by  unanimous  consent,  and  the 
ten  weeks  of  deliberations  provided  a  very  hard  task  indeed. 

"A  great  deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced  in  arranging  it 
so  that  the  United  States  could  become  a  party  to  the  treaty 
or  convention,  because  of  our  dual  form  of  government,  and  be- 
cause labor  questions  are  determined  largely  by  the  States  and 
not  by  Congress.  The  United  States  could  not  enter  on  an 
international  agreement  that  would  in  any  way  trespass  on  the 
States'    rights   of   labor   legislation. 

"You  see  the  difficulty  we  had  to  meet.  It  was  met  by  the 
idea  that  for  the  consent  of  ,a  Government  based  on  a  federated 
system,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  the  consent  of  the  duly 
constituted  authorities  was  necessary  to  make  the,  convention  or 
the  treaty  binding. 

"Another  feature  that  I  should  like  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion is  that  the  United  States  was  able  to  deal  with  two  ques- 
tions by  international  agreement.  One  is  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  the  other,  because  of  its  control  of  foreign  com- 
merce, seamen's  acts.  Other  maritime  powers  objected  to  our 
Seamen's  Act,  and  it  was  necessary  to  safeguard  it  by  an  in- 
ternational protocol  and  I  am  proud  (aside  from  any  other 
contributions  I  made  during  the  long  conferences)  to  have  drafted 
this. 
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"As  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it,  the  protocol  reads:  'No 
state  shall  be  asked  or  required  to  enforce  any  convention  or 
agreement  of  an  international  labor  conference  which  shall  imply 
lower  standards  or  lesser  rights.'  Our  Seamen's  Act,  which 
established  the  highest  standards  in  the  whole  world,  is  thus 
safeguarded. 

"In  addition  to  this  document  there  were  declarations  by 
the  committee  in  regard  to  fundamental  and  constructive  policiei., 
which  it  submitted  to  the  Peace  Conference  and  which  it  asked 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace." 

The  International  Labor  Conference  which  gathered  at 
Washington  on  the  29th  day  of  October,  1919,  and  adjourned 
one  month  later  after  holding  twenty-five  preliminary  ses- 
sions, was  the  first  concrete  manifestation  of  an  interna- 
tional government,  and,  in  fact,  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  its  annual  gathering  provided  for  in 
the  Peace  Treaty. 

This  conference  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
delegates  and  represented  forty-one  different  nations. 

The  labor  standards  of  the  United  States  are  already  high. 
We  are  a  "short-hour  and  high-wage  country"  and  as  such 
have  special  interest  in  any  movement  to  shorten  the  hours 
and  increase  the  wages  in  nations  which  are  our  com- 
mercial competitors.  We  have  hitherto  used  tariffs  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  overworked  and  underpaid  foreign  labor, 
but  the  International  Labor  Conference  in  this  and  succeed- 
ing sessions,  intends  to  attack  overworked  and  underpaid 
foreign  labor  at  its  source.  The  Treaty  especially  provides 
that  no  government  shall  even  be  asked  to  lessen  the 
protection  afforded  by  its  existing  legislation  to  the  work- 
ers concerned.  The  important  topics  discused  by  the  Treaty 
were  the  length  of  the  work  day  and  week,  the  prevention 
of  unemployment,  the  work  of  women  and  children  in  ttx- 
dustry  and  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture 
of  matches.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  conference  was  to 
equalize  conditions  of  labor  throughout  the  world  as  much 
AS  possible.  This  would  allay  the  fear  of  unfair  com- 
mercial competition  between  the  nations.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Labor  Section  of  the  Treaty,  each  government  is 
entitled  to  send  four  delegates — two  are  so  called  govern- 
ment delegates,  one  represents  employers  and  one  repre- 
sents the  workers  of  his  country. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  new  Labor  Code  of  the 
World  and  will  some  day  possibly  be  referred  to  in  history 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  ever  published : 

THE  NEW   LABOR   CODE   OF  THE  WORLD. 

I.     LIMITATION  OF  HOURS 

The  working  hours  of  persons  employed  in  any  public  or  private 
industrial  undertaking  or  in  any  branch  thereof  other  than  an  un- 
dertaking in  which  only  members  of  the  same  family  are  employed 
shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and  forty-eight  in  the  week,  with 
the  exceptions  herein  provided  for. 

II.  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

Each  member  which  ratifies  this  convention  shall  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  free  employment  agencies  under  the  control  of  a  central 
authority.  Committees  which  shall  include  representatives  of  em- 
ployers and  of  workers,  shall  be  appointed  to  advise  on  matters 
concerning  the  carrying  on  of  these  agencies. 

III.     EMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

The  members  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  which 
ratify  this  convention  and  which  shall  have  established  systems  of 
insurance  against  unemployment  shall,  upon  terms  agreed  between 
the  members  concerned,  make  arrangements  whereby  workers  be- 
longing to  one  member  and  working  in  the  territory  of  another  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  same  rates  of  benefit  of  such  insurance  as  those 
which  obtain  for  the  workers  belonging  to  the  latter. 

IV.     RECRUITING  OF  LABOR 

The  recruiting  of  bodies  of  laborers  in  one  country  with  a  view  to 
their  employment  in  another  country  should  be  permitted  only  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  countries  concerned  and  after  con- 
sultation with  employers  and  workers  in  each  country  in  the  in- 
dustries concerned. 

V.     RECIPROCITY   FOR  WORKERS 

Each  member  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  shall,  on 
condition  of  reciprocity  and  upon  terms  to  be  agreed  between  the 
countries  concerned,  admit  the  foreign  workex's  (together  with  their 
families)  employed  within  its  territory,  to  the  benefit  of  its  laws 
and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  its  own  workers,  as  well  as  to 
the  right  of  lawful  organization  as  enjoyed  by  its  own  workers. 

VI.     THE   EMPLOYMENT   OF  WOMEN 

A  woman  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  dui-ing  six  weeks  follow- 
ing her  confinement,  shall  have  the  right  to  leave  her  work  if  she 
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produces  a  medical  certificate  stating  that  her  confinement  will 
probably  take  place  within  six  weeks. 

Women  without  distinction  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  during 
the  night  in  any  public  or  private  industrial  undertaking. 

In  view  of  the  dangers  involved  to  the  function  of  maternity  and 
to  the  physical  development  of  children,  women  and  young  persons 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  should  be  excluded  from  employ- 
ment. .  .  .  (specified  processes  in  which  lead  compounds  are  used). 

VII.     THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN 

Children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  shall  not  be  employed  in  any 
public  or  private  industrial  undertaking  or  in  any  branch  thereof 
other  than  an  undertaking  in  which  only  members  of  the  same 
family  are  employed. 

Young  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed during  the  night  in  any  public  or  private  industrial  under- 
taking, etc. 

VIII.     WHITE   PHOSPHORUS   IN    MATCHES 

Each  member  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  which  has 
not  already  done  so,  should  adhere  to  the  international  convention 
adopted  at  Berne  in  1906  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  white 
phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches. 

IX.    anthrax 

Arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  disinfection  of  wool  in- 
fected with  anthrax  spores,  either  in  the  country  exporting  such 
wool,  or,  if  that  is  not  practicable,  at  the  port  of  entry  in  the 
country  importing  such  wool. 

In  thirty  days'  time  the  International  Labor  Conference  created 
the  first  genuine  world  code.  The  initial  sessions  of  this  pioneer 
congress  held  under  the  authority  of  the  League  of  Nations,  lasted 
only  one  month.  The  assemblage  was  convened  on  October  29.  On 
November  29  the  conference  adjourned.  Witliin  that  period  twenty- 
five  sessions  were  held.  The  conference  was  handicapped  by  the 
barrier  of  language.  Translation  rendered  debate  slow.  Despite 
this  necessity  for  repetition  the  International  Labor  Conference 
actually  did  its  work  with  surprising  facility. 

The  United  States  Senate  consumed  five  months  in  refusing  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  In  contrast  the  achievements  of  the  labor  con- 
ference stand  outvividly.  Employers,  employes,  and  governmental 
officials  showed  in  the  international  conference  a  capacity  for  co- 
operation and  a  determination  to  build  which  are  good  omens  for 
the  future  of  the  League  of  Nations.  If  the  delegates  had  been 
moved  by  the  petty  considerations  this  first  attempt  at  interna- 
tional legislation  would  have  been  doomed.    If  furthermore  the  In- 
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ternational  Labor  Conference  had  failed  to  agree,  the  possibility  of 
attaining  other  successes  under  the  machinery  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions would  have  been  seriously  injured. 

The  conference  energetically  and  wisely  concentrated  its  atten- 
tion on  the  program  prepared  for  it  by  the  Peace  Conference.  Able 
work  was  done.  No  American  legislative  body,  certainly,  has  ever 
made  such  effective  use  of  scientific  methods  or  of  expert  assist- 
ance in  the  formulation  of  laws.  Skilled  advisers  from  the  constitu- 
ent members  of  the  league  participated.  The  conference  drafted 
principles  which,  if  applied,  will  mean  enormous  industrial  progress 
everywhere.  But  it  was  not  content  merely  to  enunciate  principles. 
Realizing  that  the  value>  of  a  law  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  its 
enforcement,  the  conference  rightly  uvij^ed  that  every  country  which 
accepted  its  recommendations  and  legalized  its  draft  conventions 
establish  the  requisite  machinery  for  inspection  and  enforcement. 

The  conference  dealt  with  all  of  the  five  items  of  the  agenda  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  peace  conference.     These  were: 

1.  Application  of  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day  or  of  the 

forty-eight-hour  week. 

2.  Question  of  preventing  or  providing  against  unemploy- 

ment. 

3.  Women's  employment: 

(a)  Before  and  after  child-birth,  including  the  ques- 

tion of  maternity  benefit. 

(b)  During  the  night; 

(c)  In  unhealthy  processes. 

4.  Employment  of  children: 

(a)  Minimum  age  of  employment; 

(b)  During  the  night; 

(c)  In  unhealthy  processes. 

5.  Extension  and  application  of  the  International  Conven- 

tions adopted  at  Berne  in  1906  on  the  prohibition  of 
night  work  for  women  employed  in  industiy  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  iii  the  man- 
ufacture of  matches. 
The  paragraphs  which  deal  with  the  machinery  of  ratification  are 
identical    in    each   case.     Consequently   they   are   reproduced    only 
once   in  this   reprint.     The   form   used   for   the   draft   conventions 
throughout  is  that  here  printed  in  full  in  the  convention  dealing 
with  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  forty-eight-hour  week.     The  form 
of  introduction  used   in   connection  with  the   recommendations   is 
consistently  that  set  forth  in  the  proposal  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  principles  formulated  become  effective  only  when  made  legal 

by   the    legislative    agencies    of   the    governments    composing   the 
League  of  Nations. 
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conventions  and  recommendations 

• 

The  General  Conference  of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
of  the  Leagne  of  Nations,  having  been  convened  at  Washington  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  29th  day 
of  October,  1919,  and 

Having  decided  upon  the  adoption  of  certain  proposals  with  re- 
gard to  the  "application  of  the  principle  of  the  eight-hours  day  or 
the  forty-eight-hours  week,"  which  is  the  first  item  in  the  agenda 
for  the  Washing-ton  meeting  of  the  conference,  and 

Having  determined  that  these  proposals  shall  take  the  form  of  a 
draft  international  convention,  adopts  the  following  Draft  Conven- 
tion for  ratification  by  the  Members  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  in  accordance  with  the  Labor  Part  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  of  28  June,  1919,  and  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  of  10 
September,  1919: 

Article  1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention,  the  term  "indus- 
trial undertaking"  includes  particularly: 

(a)  Mines,  quarries  and  other  works  for  the  extraction 
of  minerals  from  the  earth. 

(b)  Industries  in  which  articles  are  manufactured,  al- 
tered, cleaned,  repaired  ornamented,  finished,  adapted  for 
sale,  broken  up  or  demolished,  or  in  which  materials  are 
transformed;  including  ship-building  and  the  generation, 
transformation  and  transmission  of  electricity  or  motive 
power  of  any  kind. 

(c)  Construction,  reconstruction,  maintenance,  repair,  al- 
teration or  demolition  of  any  building,  railway,  tramway, 
harbor,  dock,  pier,  canal,  inland  waterway,  road,  tunnel, 
bridge,  viaduct,  sewer,  drain,  well,  telegraphic  or  telephonic 
installation,  electrical  undertaking,  gas  work,  water  work 
or  other  work  of  constiiiction,  as  well  as  the  preparation 
for  or  laying  the  foundations  of  any  such  work  or  struc- 
ture. 

(d)  Transport  of  passengers,  or  goods,  by  road,  rail,  sea 
or  inland  waterway,  including  the  handling  of  goods  at 
docks,  quays,  wharves  or  warehouses,  but  excluding  trans- 
port by  hand. 

The  provisions  relative  to  transport  by  sea  and  on  inland  water- 
ways shall  be  determined  by  a  special  conference  dealing  with  em- 
ployment at  sea  and  on  inland  waterways. 

The  competent  authority  in  each  country  shall  define  the  line 
of  division  which  separates  industry  from  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture. 
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/ 
Article  2.     The  working  hours  of  persons  employed  in  any  public 

or  private  industrial  undertaking  or  in  any  branch  thereof,  other 

than  an  undertaking  in  which  only  members  of  the  same  family  ai'e 

employed,  shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and  forty-eight  in  the 

week,  with  the  exceptions  hereinafter  provided  for. 

(a)  The  provisions  of  this  convention  shall  not  apply  to 
persons  holding  positions  of  supei'vision  or  management, 
nor  to  persons  employed  in  a  confidential  capacity. 

(b)  Where  by  law,  custom,  or  agreement  between  em- 
ployers' and  workers'  organizations,  or  where  no  such  or- 
ganizations exist  between  employers'  and  workers'  rep- 
resentatives, the  hours  of  work  on  one  or  more  days  of 
the  week  are  less  than  eight,  the  limit  of  eight  hours  may 
be  exceeded  on  the  remaining  days  of  the  week  by  the 

sanction  of  the  competent  public  authoi-ity,  or  by  agree- 
ment between  such  organizations  or  representatives;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  in  no  case  under  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  the  daily  limit  of  eight  hours  be  ex- 
ceeded by  more  than  one  hour. 

(c)  Where  persons  are  employed  in  shifts  it  shall  be 
permissible  to  employ  persons  in  excess  of  eight  hours  in 
any  one  day  and  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week,  if  the 
average  number  of  hours  over  a  period  of  three  weeks  or 
less  does  not  exceed  eight  per  day  and  forty-eight  per 
week- 
Article  3.'    The  limit  of  hours  of  work  prescribed  in  Article  2 

may  be  exceeded  in  case  of  accident,  actual  or  threatened,  or  in 
case  of  urgent  work  to  be  done  to  machinery  or  plant,  or  in  case 
of  force  majeure,  but  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid 
serious  interference  with  the  ordinary  working  of  the  undertaking. 
Article  4.  The  limit  of  hours  of  work  prescribed  in  Article  2 
may  also  be  exceeded  in  those  processes  wliich  are  required  by  rea- 
son of  the  nature  of  the  process  to  be  carried  on  continuously  by 
a  succession  of  shifts,  subjects  to  the  condition  that  the  working 
hours  shall  not  exceed  fifty-six  in  the  week  on  the  average.  Such 
regulation  of  the  hours  of  work  shall  in  no  case  affect  any  rest 
days  which  may  be  secured  by  the  national  law  to  the  workers  in 
such  processes  in  compensation  for  the  weekly  rest  day. 

Article  5.  In  exceptional  cases  where  it  is  recognized  that  the 
provisions  of  Article  2  cannot  be  applied,  but  only  in  such  cases, 
agreements  between  workers'  and  employers'  organizations  con- 
cerning the  daily  limit  of  work  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  may 
be  given  the  force  of  regulations,  if  the  Government,  to  which 
these   agreeemnts   shall   be   submitted,   so   decides.    The    average 
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number  of  hours  worked  per  week,  over  the  number  of  weeks  cov- 
ered by  any  such  agreement,  shall  not  exceed  forty-eight. 

Article  6.  Regulations  made  by  public  authority  shall  deter- 
mine for  industrial  undertakings: 

(a)  The  permanent  exceptions  that  may  be  allowed  in 
preparatory  or  complementary  work  which  must  necessar- 
ily be  carried  on  outside  the  limits  laid  down  for  the  gen- 
eral working  of  an  establishment,  or  for  certain  classes  of 
workers  whose  work  is  essentially  intermittent. 

(b)  The  temporary  exceptions  that  may  be  allowed,  so 
that  establishments  may  deal  with  exceptional  cases  of 
pressure  of  work. 

These  regulations  shall  be  made  only  after  consultation  with  the 
organizations  of  employers  and  workers  concerned,  if  any  such  or- 
ganizations exist.  These  regulations  shall  fix  the  maximum  of 
additional  hours  in  each  instance,  and  the  rate  of  pay  for  over- 
time shall  not  be  less  than  one  and  one-quarter  times  the  regular 
rate. 

Article  7.  Each  Government  shall  communicate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office: 

(a)  A  list  of  the  processes  which  are  classed  as  being 
necessarily  continuous  in  character  under  Article  4; 

(b)  Full  information  as  to  working  of  the  agreements 
mentioned  in  Article  5;  and 

(c)  Full  information  concerning  the  regulations  made 
under  Article  6  and  their  application. 

The  International  Labor  Office  shall  make  an  annual  report  there- 
on to  the  general  conference  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. 

Article  8.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  convention,  every  employer  shall  be  required: 

(a)  To  notify  by  means  of  the  posting  of  notices  in  con- 
spicuous places  in  the  works  or  other  suitable  place,  or  by 
such  other  method  as  may  be  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  hours  at  which  work  begins  and  ends,  and  where 
work  is  carried  on  by  shifts  the  hours  at  which  each  shift 
begins  and  ends.  These  hours  shall  be  so  fixed  that  the 
duration  of  the  work  shall  not  exceed  the  limits  prescribed 
by  this  convention,  and  when  so  notified  they  shall  not  be 
changed  except  with  such  notice  and  in  such  manner,  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Government. 

(b)  To  notify  in  the  same  way  such  rest  intervals  ac- 
corded during  the  period  of  work  as  are  not  reckoned  as 
part  of  the  working  hours. 
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(c)  To  keep  a  record  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law  or 
regualtion  in  each  country  of  all  additional  hours  worked  in 
pursuance  of  Article  3  and  6  of  this  convention. 
It  shall  be  made  an  offense  against  the  law  to  employ  any  per- 
son outside  the  hours  fixed  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (a),  or 
during  the  intervals  fixed  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (b). 

Article  9.     In  the  application  of  this  convention  to  Japan  the 
following  modifications  and  conditions  shall  obtain: 

(a)  The  term  "industrial  undertaking"  includes  particu- 
larly 

The  undertakings  enumerated  in  paragraph  (a)  of  Ar- 
ticle 1; 

The  undertakings  enumerated  in  paragraph  (b)  of  Ar- 
ticle 1,  provided  there  are  at  least  ten  workers  employed; 

The  undertakings  enumerated  in  paragraph  (c)  of  Ai-- 
ticle  1,  in  so  far  as  these  undertakings  shall  be  defined  as 
"factories"  by  the  competent  authority; 

The  undertakings  enumerated  in  paragraph  (d)  of  Ar- 
ticle 1,  except  transport  of  passengers  or  goods  by  road, 
handling  of  goods  at  docks,  quays,  wharves  and  warehouses 
and  transport  by  hand,  and, 

Regardless  of  the  numbers  of  persons  employed,  such  of 
the  undertakings  enumerated  in  paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of 
Article  1  as  may  be  declared  by  the  competent  authority 
either  to  be  highly  dangerous  or  to  involve  unhealthy  pro- 
cesses. 

(b)  The  actual  working  hours  of  persons  of  fifteen  years 
of  age  or  over  in  any  public  or  private  industrial  under- 
taking ,or  in  any  branch  thereof,  shall  not  exceed  fifty-seven 

in  the  week,  except  that  in  the  raw-silk  industry  the  limit 
may  be  sixty  hours  in  the  week. 

(c)  The  actual  working  hours  of  persons  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  in  any  public  or  private  industrial  undertak- 
ing, or  in  any  branch  thereof,  and  of  all  miners  or  what- 
ever age  engaged  in  underground  work  in  the  mines  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  forty-eight  in  the  week. 

(d)  The  limit  of  hours  of  work  may  be  modified  under 
the  conditions  provided  for  in  Article  2,  3,  4  and  5  of  this 
convention,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  length  of  such  modifi- 
cation bear  to  the  length  of  the  basic  week  a  proportion 
greater  than  that  which  obtains  in  those  Articles. 

(e)  A  weekly  rest  period  of  twenty-four  consecutive 
hours  shall  be  allowed  to  all  classes  of  workers. 

(f)  The  provision  in  Japanese  factory  legislation  lim- 
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iting  its  application  to  places  employing  fifteen  or  more 
persons  shall  be  amended  so  that  such  legislation  shall  ap- 
ply to  places  employing  ten  or  more  persons. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  the  above  paragraphs  of  this  Ar- 
ticle shall  be  brought  into  operation  not  later  than  1  July, 
1922,  except  that  the  provisions  of  Article  4  as  modified 
by  paragraph  (d)  of  this  Article  shall  be  brought  into  op- 
eration not  later  than  1  July,  1923. 

(h)  The  age  of  fifteen  prescribed  in  paragraph  (c)  of 
this  Article  shall  be  raised,  not  later  than  1  July,  1925,  to 
sixteen. 

Article  10.  In  British  India  the  principle  of  a  sixty-hour  week 
shall  be  adopted  for  all  workers  in  the  industries  at  present  cov- 
ered by  the  factory  acts  administered  by  the  Government  of  India, 
in  mines,  and  in  such  branches  of  railway  work  as  shall  be  specified 
for  this  purpose  by  the  competent  authority.  Any  modification  of 
this  limitation  made  by  the  competent  authority  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Article  6  and  7  of  this  convention.  In  other  re- 
spects this  convention  shall  not  apply  to  India,  but  further  pro- 
visions limiting  the  hours  of  work  in  India  shall  be  considered  at  a 
future  meeting  of  the  general  conference. 

Article  II.     The  provisions  of  this  convention  shall  not  apply  to- 
China,  Persia  and  Siam,  but  provisions  limiting  the  hours  of  work 
in  these  countries  shall  be  considered  at  a  future  meeting  of  the 
General  Conference. 

Article  12.  In  the  application  of  this  Concention  to  Greece,  the 
date  at  which  its  provisions  shall  be  brought  into  operation 
in  accordance  with  Article  19  may  be  extended  not  later  than  1 
July,  1923,  in  the  case  of  the  fallowing  industrial  undertakings: 

(1)  Carbon-bisulphide  works. 

(2)  Acid  works. 

(3)  Tanneries. 

(4)  Paper  mills. 

(5)  Printing  works. 

(6)  Sawmills. 

(7)  Warehouses  for  the  handling  and  preparation  of 

tobacco. 

(8)  Surface  mining. 

(9)  Foundries. 

(10)  Lime  works. 

(11)  Dye  works. 

(12)  Glassworks  (blowers). 

(13)  Gas  works  (firemen). 
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(14)   Loading  and  unloading  merchandise, 
and  to  not  later  than  1  July,  1924,  in  the  case  of  the  following  in- 
dustrial undertakings : 

(1)  Mechanical  industries:  Machine  shops  for  engines, 
safes,  scales,  beds,  tackles,  shells  (sporting),  iron  foundries, 
bronze  foundries,  tin  shops,  plating  shops,  manufactories 
of  hydraulic  apparatus. 

(2)  Constructional  industries:  Limekilns,  cement  works, 
plasterers  shops,  tile  yards,  manufactories  of  bricks  and 
pavements,  potteries,  marble  yards,  excavating  and  build- 
ing work. 

(3)  Textile  industries:  Spinning  and  weaving  mills  of  all 
kinds,  except  dye  works. 

(4)  Food  industries:  Flour  and  gristmills,  bakeries,  maca- 
roni factories,  manufactories  of  wines,  alcohol  and  drinks, 
oil  works,  breweries,  manufactories  of  ice  and  carbonated 
drinks,  manufactories  of  confectioners'  products  and  choco- 
late, manufactories  of  sausages  and  preserves,  slaughter- 
houses and  butcher  shops. 

(5)  Chemical  industries:  Manufactories  of  synthetic  col- 
ors, glassworks  (except  the  blowers),  manufactories  of 
essence  of  turpentine  and  tartar,  manufactories  of  oxygen 
and  pharmaceutical  products,  manufactories  of  flaxseed 
oil,  manufactories  of  glycerine,  manufactories  of  calcium 
carbide,  gas  works  (except  the  firemen). 

(6)  Leather  industries:  Shoe  factories,  manufactories  of 
leather  goods. 

(7)  Paper  and  printing  industries:  Manufactories  of  en- 
velopes, record  books,  boxes,  bags,  bookbinding,  litho- 
graphing, and  zinc-engraving  shops. 

(8)  Clothing  industries:  Clothing  shops,  underwear  and 
trimmings,  workshops  for  pressing,  workshops  for  bed  cov- 
erings, artificial  flowers,  feathers  and  trimmings,  hat  and 
umbrella  factories. 

»  (9)  Woodworking  industries:  Joiners'  shops,  coopers' 
sheds,  wagon  factories,  manufactories  of  furniture  and 
chairs,  picture-framing  establishments,  brush  and  broom 
factories. 

(10)  Electrical  industries:  Power  houses,  shops  for  elec- 
trical installations. 

(11)  Transportation  by  land:  Employees  on  railroads 
and  street  cars,  firemen,  drivers  and  carters. 

Article  13.     In  the  application  of  this  convention  to  Roumania 
the  date  at  which  its  provisions  shall  be  brought  into  operation  in 
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accordance  with  Article  19  may  be  extended  to  not  later  than 
1  July,  1924. 

Article  14.  The  operation  of  the  provisions  of  this  convention 
may  be  suspended  in  any  country  by  the  government  in  the  event 
of  war  or  other  emergency  endangering  the  national  safety. 

Article   15.     The  formal   ratifications  of  this  convention,  under 

the  conditions  set  forth  in  Part  XIII  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles 

of  28  June,  1919,  and  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain  of  10  Septem- 
ber, 1919,  shall  be  communicated  to  the  secretary  general  of  the 

League  of  Nations  for  registration. 

Article  16.     Each  member  which  ratifies  this  convention  engages 

to  apply  it  to  its  colonies,  protectorates  and  possessions  which  are 

not  fully  self-governing: 

(a)  Except  where  owing  to  the  local  conditions  its  pro- 
visions are  inapplicable;  or 

(b)  Subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary 
to  adapt  its  provisions  to  local  conditions. 

Each  member  shall  notify  to  the  International  Labor  Office  the 
action  taken  in  respect  of  each  of  its  colonies,  protectorates  and 
possessions  which  are  not  fully  self-governing. 

Article  17.  As  soon  as  the  ratifications  of  two  members  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  have  been  registered  with  the 
secretariat,  the  secretary  general  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall 
so  notify  all  the  members  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. 

Article  18.  This  convention  shall  come  into  force  at  the  date 
on  which  such  notification  is  issued  by  the  secretary  general  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  it  shall  then  be  binding  only  upon 
those  members  which  have  registered  their  ratification  with  the 
secretariat.  Thereafter  this  convention  will  come  into  force  for 
any  other  member,  at  the  date  on  which  its  ratification  is  registered 
with  the  secretariat. 

Article  19.  Each  member  which  ratifies  this  convention  agrees 
to  bring  its  provisions  into  operation  not  later  than  1  July,  1921, 
and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  these  pro- 
visions effective. 

Article  20.  A  member  which  has  ratified  this  convention  may 
denounce  it  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  date  on 
which  the  convention  first  comes  into  force,  by  an  act  communi- 
cated to  the  secretary  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  registration. 
Such  denunciation  shall  not  take  effect  until  one  year  after  the 
date  on  which  it  is  registered  with  the  secretariat. 

Article  21.  At  least  once  in  ten  years  the  governing  body  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  shall  present  to  the  general  con- 
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ference  a  report  on  the  working  of  this  convention,  and  shall  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  placing  on  the  agenda  of  the  conference 
the  question  of  its  revision  or  modification. 

Article  22.  The  French  and  English  texts  of  this  convention 
shall  both  be  authentic. 

draft  cona'ention  concerning  unemployment 

Article  1.  Each  member  which  ratifies  this  convention  sha,ll 
communicate  to  the  International  Labor  Office,  at  intervals  as 
short  as  possible  and  not  exceeding  three  months,  all  available  in- 
formation, statistical  or  otherwise,  concerning  unemployment,  in- 
cluding reports  on  measures  taken  or  contemplated  to  combat  un- 
employment. Whenever  practicable,  the  information  shall  be  made 
available  for  such  communication  not  later  than  three  months  after 
the  end  of  the  period  to  which  it  relates. 

Article  2.  Each  member  which  ratifies  this  convention  shall  es- 
tablish a  system  of  free  public  employment  agencies  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  central  authority.  Committees,  which  shall  include  rep- 
resentatives of  employers  and  of  workers,  shall  be  appointed  to 
advise  on  matters  concerning  the  carrying  on  of  these  agencies. 

Where  both  public  and  private  free  employment  a.i;:encies  exist, 
steps  shall  be  taken  to  co-ordinate  the  operations  of  -uch  agencies 
on  a  national  scale. 

The  operations  of  the  various  national  systems  shall  be  co-ordi- 
nated by  the  International  Labor  Office  in  agreement  with  the  coun- 
tries concerned. 

Article  3.  The  members  of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
which  ratify  this  convention  and  which  have  established  systems  of 
insurance  against  unemplojinent  shad,  upon  terms  being  agreed 
between  the  members  concerned,  make  arrangements  v/hereby 
workers  belonging  to  one  member  and  working  in  the  territory  of 
another  shall  be  admitted  to  the  same  rates  of  benefit  of  puch  in- 
surance as  those  which  obtain  for  the  workers  belonging  to  the 
latter. 

recommendation  concerning  unemployment 

The  general  conference  of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
of  the  League  of  Nations, 

Having  been  convened  at  Washington  by  tlie  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  29th  day  of  Oc- 
•    tober,  1919,  and 

Having  decided  vrpon  the  adoption  of  certain  proposals 
with  regard  to  the  "question  of  preventing  or  providing 
against  unemplojinent,"  which  is  the  second  item  in  the 
agenda  for  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  conference,  and 
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Having  determined  that  these  proposals  shall  take  the 
form  of  a  recommendation, 
Adopts  the  following  recommendation,  to  be  submitted  to  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Labor  Organization  for  consideration  with 
a  view  to  effect  being  given  to  it  by  national  legislation  or  other- 
wise, in  accordance  with  the  Labour  Part  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles of  28  June,  1919,  and  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  of  10 
September,  1919: 

I.  The  general  conference  recommends  that  each  member  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  take  measures  tD  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  employment  ag'encies  which  charge  fees  or  which 
carry  on  their  business  for  profit.  Where  such  agencies  already 
exist,  it  is  further  recommended  that  they  be  permitted  to  operate 
only  under  government  licenses,  and  that  all  practicable  measures 
be  taken  to  abolish  such  agencies  as-soon  as  possible. 

II.  The  general  conference  recommends  to  the  members  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  that  the  recruiting  of  bodies  of 
workers  in  one  country  Avith  a  view  to  their  employment  in  an- 
other country  should  be  permitted  only  by  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  countries  concerned  and  after  consultation  with  em- 
ployers and  workers  in  each  country  in  the  industries  concerned. 

III.  The  general  conference  recommends  that  each  member  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  establish  an  effective  system 
of  unemployment  insurance,  either  through  a  government  sy.stem 
or  through  a  system  of  government  subventions  to  associations 
whose  rules  provide  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  their  unem- 
ployed members. 

IV.  The  general  conference  recommends  that  each  member  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  co-ordinate  the  execution  of 
all  work  undertaken  under  public  authority  with  a  view  to  reserv- 
ing such  work  as  far  as  practicable  for  periods  of  anemploynient 
and  for  districts  most  affected  by  it. 

recommendation   CeNCERNING  RECIPROCITY   OF   TREATMENT 
OF  FOREIGN  WORKERS 

The  general  conference  recommends  that  each  member  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  shall,  on  condition  of  reciprocity 
and  upon  terms  to  be  agreed  between  the  countries  concerned,  ad- 
mit the  foreign  workers  (together  with  their  families)  employed 
within  its  territory,  to  the  benefits  of  its  laws  and  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  its  own  workers,  as  well  as  to  the  right  of  lawful 
organization  as  enjoyed  by  its  own  workers. 
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DRAFT   CONVENTION   CONCERNING   THE   EMPLOYMENT   OF   WOMEN 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER   CHILDBIRTH 

Article  1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  convention,  the  term  "indus- 
trial undertaking"  includes  particularly: 

(a)  Mines,  quarries,  and  other  works  for  the  extraction 
of  minerals  from  the  earth 

(b)  Indusctries  in  which  articles  are  manufactured, 
altered,  cleaned,  repaired,  ornamented,  finshed,  adapted  for 

sale,  broken  up  or  demolished,  or  in  which  materials  are 
transformed;  including  ship-building,  and  the  generation, 
transformation  and  transmission  of  electricity  or  motive 
power  of  any  kind. 

(c)  Construction,  reconstruction,  maintenance,  repair, 
alteration  or  demolition  of  any  building,  railway,  tram- 
way, harbor,  dock,  pier,  canal,  inland  waterway,  road,  tun- 
nel, bridge,  viaduct,  sewer,  drain,  well,  telegraphic  or  tele- 
phonic installation,  electrical  undertaking,  gas  work,  water 
work,  or  other  work  of  construction,  as  well  as  the  prepar- 
ation for  or  laying  the  foundation  of  any  such  work  or 
structure. 

(d)  Transport  of  passengers  or  goods  by  road  or  rail, 
including  the  handling  of  goods  at  docks,  quays,  whar\-es 
and  warehouses,  but  excluding  transport  by  hand. 

For  the  pui-pose  of  this  convention,  the  term  "commercial  un- 
dertaking" includes  any  place  where  articles  are  sold  or  where  com- 
merce is  carried  on. 

The  competent  authority  in  each  country  shall  define  the  line  of 
division  which  separates  industry  and  commerce  from  agriculture. 

Article  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  convention,  the  term  "woman" 
signifies  any  female  person,  irrespective  of  age  or  nationality, 
whether  married  or  unmarried,  and  the  term  "child"  signifies  any 
child  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate. 

Article  3.  In  any  public  or  private  industrial  or  commercial  un- 
dertaking, or  in  any  branch  thereof,  other  than  an  undertaking  in 
which  only  members  of  the  same  family  are  employed,  a  woman — 

(a)  Shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  during  the  six  weeks 
following  her  confinement. 

(b)  Shall  have  the  right  to  leave  her  work  if  she  pro- 
duces a  medical  certificate  stating  that  her  confinement  will 
probably  take  place  within  six  weeks. 

(c)  Shall,  while  she  is  absent  from  her  work  in  pursu- 
ance of  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b),  be  paid  benefits  sufficient 
for  the  full  and  healthy  maintenance  of  herself  and  child, 
provided  either  out  of  public  funds  or  by  means  of  a  sys- 
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tern  of  insurance,  the  exact  amount  of  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  competent  authority  in  each  country,  and  as 
an  additional  benefit  shall  be  entitled  to  free  attendance 
by  a  doctor  or  certified  midwife.  No  mistake  of  the  medi- 
cal adviser  in  estimating  the  date  of  confinement  shall  pre- 
clude a  woman  from  receiving  these  benefits  from  the  date 
of  the  medical  certificate  up  to  the  date  on  which  the 
confinement  actually  takes  place. 

(d)   Shall  in  any  case,  if  she  is  nursing  her  child,  be 
allowed  half  an  hour  twice  a  day  during,  her  working  hours 
for  this  purpose. 
Article  4.     Where  a  woman  is  absent  from  her  work  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraphs  (a)  or  (b)  of  Article  3  of  this  convention,  or 
remains  absent  from  her  work  for  a  longer  period  as  a  result  of 
illness  medically  certified  to  arise  out  of  pregnancy  or  confinement 
and  rendering  her  unfit  for  work,  it  shall  not  be  lawful,  until  her 
absence  shall  have  exceeded  a  maximum  period  to  be  fixed  by  the 
competent  authority  in  each  country,  for  her  employer  to  give  her 
notice  of  dismissal  during  such  absence,  nor  to  give  her  notice  of 
dismissal  at  such  a  time  that  the  notice  would  expire  during  such 
absence. 

DRAFT    CONVENTION    CONCERNING    EMPLOYMENT    OF    WOMEN 

DURING  THE  NIGHT 

Article  1.     For  the  purpose  of  this  convention,  the  term  "indus- 
trial undertaking"  includes  particularly: 

(a)  Mines,  quarries,  and  other  works  for  the  extraction 
of  minerals  from  the  earth. 

(b)  Indusctries  in  which  articles  are  manufactured, 
altered,  cleaned,  repaired,  ornamented,  finished,  adapted,  for 
sale,  broken  up  or  demolished,  or  in  which  materials  ai'e 
transformed;  including  ship-building,  and  the  generation, 
transformation  and  transmission  of  electricity  or  motive 
power  of  any  kind. 

(c)  Construction,  reconstruction,  maintenance,  repair, 
alteration  or  demolition  of  any  building,  railway,  tram- 
way, harbor,  dock,  pier,  canal,  inland  waterway,  road,  tun- 
nel, bridge,  viaduct,  sewer,  drain,  well,  telegraphic  or  tele- 
phonic installation,  electrical  undertaking,  gas  work,  water 
work,  or  other  work  of  construction,  as  well  as  the  prepar- 
ation for  or  laying  the  foundation  of  any  such  work  or 
structure. 

The  competent  authority  in  each  country  shall  define  the  line  of 
division  which  separates  industry  and  commerce  from  agriculture. 
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Article  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  convention,  the  term  "night" 
signifies  a  period  of  at  least  eleven  consecutive  hours,  including 
the  interval  between  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

In  those  countries  where  no  government  regulations  as  yet  ap- 
plies to  the  employment  of  women  in  industrial  undertakings  dur- 
ing the  night,  the  term  "night"  may  provisionally,  and  for  a 
maximum  period  of  three  years,  be  declared  by  the  government 
to  signify  a  period  of  only  ten  hours,  including  the  interval  be- 
tween 10  o'clock  in  the  eA^ening  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Article  3.  Women  without  distinction  of  age  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed during  the  night  in  any  public  or  private  industrial  under- 
taking, or  in  anj''  branch  thereof,  other  than  an  undertaking  in 
which  only  members  of  the  same  family  are  employed. 

Article  4.     Article  3  shall  not  apply: 

(a)  In  cases  of  force  majeure,  when  in  any  vmdertaking  there 
occurs  an  interiHiption  of  work  which  it  was  impossible  to  fore- 
see, and  which  is  not  of  a  recurring  character. 

(b)  In  cases  where  the  work  has  to  do  with  raw  materials  or 
materials  in  course  of  treatment  which  are  subject  to  rapid  de- 
terioration, when  such  night  work  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  said 
materials  from  certain  loss. 

Article  5.  In  India  and  Siam,  the  application  of  Article  3  of  this 
convention  may  be  suspended  by  the  government  in  respect  to  any 
industrial  undertaking,  except  factories  as  defined  by  the  national 
law.  Notice  of  every  such  suspension  shall  be  filed  with  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Office. 

Article  6.  In  industrial  undertakings  which  are  influenced  by 
the  seasons  and  in  all  cases  where  exceptional  circumstances  de- 
mand it,  the  night  period  may  be  reduced  to  ten  hours  on  sixty 
days  of  the  year. 

Article  7.  In  countries  where  the  climate  renders  work  by  day 
particularly  trying  to  the  health,  the  night  period  may  be  shorter 
than  prescribed  in  the  above  articles,  provided  that  compensatory 
rest  is  accorded  during  the  day. 

RECOMMENDATION    CONCERNING    THE    PROTECTION    OF    WOMEN    AND 
CHILDREN  AGAINST  LEAD  POISONING 

The  general  conference  recommends  to  the  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  that  in  view  of  the  danger  involved 
to  the  function  of  maternity  and  to  the  phy^cal  development  of 
children,  women  and  young  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
be  excluded  from  employment  in  the  following  processes: 

(a)  In  furnace  work  in  the  reduction  of  zinc  or  lead  ores. 
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(b)  In  the  manipulation,  treatment  or  reduction  of  ashes 
containing  lead,  and  in  the  desilverizing  of  lead. 

(c)  In  melting  lead  or  old  zinc  on  a  large  scale. 

(d)  In  the  manufacture  of  solder  or  alloys  containing 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  lead. 

(e)  In  the  manufacture  of  litharge,  massicot,  red  lead, 
white  lead,  orange  lead,  or  sulphate,  chromate  or  silicate 
(frit)  of  lead. 

(f )  In  mixing  and  pasting  in  the  manufacture  or  repair 
of  electric  accumulators. 

(g)  In  the  cleaning  of  workrooms  where  the  above  pro- 
cesses are  carried  on. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  employment  of  women  and 
young  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  in  processes  in- 
volving the  use  of  lead  compounds  be  permitted  only  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

(a)  Locally  applied  exhaust  ventilation,  so  as  to  remove 
dust  and  fumes  at  the  point  of  origin. 

(b)  Cleanliness  of  tools  and  workrooms. 

(c)  Notification  to  government  authorities  of  all  cases  of 
lead  poisoning,  and  compensation  therefor. 

(d)  Periodic  medical  examination  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  such  processes. 

(e)  Provision  of  sufficient  and  suitable  cloakroom,  wash- 
ing and  mess-room  accommodation,  and  of  special  pro- 
tective clothing. 

(f)  Prohibition  of  bringing  food  or  drink  into  work 
rooms. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  in  industries  where  soluble  lead 
compounds  can  be  replaced  by  non-toxic  substances,  the  use  of 
solubje  lead  compounds  should  be  strictly  regulated. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  recommendation,  a  lead  compovmd  should 
be  considered  as  soluble  if  it  contains  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  (estimated  as  metallic  lead)  soluble  in  a  quarter  of  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

draft  convention  fixing  the  age  for  admission  of  children 
TO  industrial  employment 

Article  1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  convention,  the  term  "indus- 
trial undertaking"  includes  particularly: 

(a)  Mines,  quarries,  and  other  works  for  the  extraction 
cf  minerals  from  i.  e    arth 

(b)  Indusctries  in  which  articles  are  manufactured, 
altered,  cleaned,  repaired,  ornamented,  finshed,  adapted  for 
sale,  broken  up  or  demolished,  or  in  which  materials  are 
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transformed;  including  ship-building,  and  the  generation, 
transformation  and  transmission  of  electricity  or  motive 
power  of  any  kind. 

(c)  Construction,  reconstruction,  maintenance,  repair, 
alteration  or  demolition  of  any  building,  railway,  tram- 
way, harbor,  dock,  pier,  canal,  inland  waterway,  road,  tun- 
nel, bridge,  viaduct,  sewer,  drain,  well,  telegraphic  or  tele- 
phonic installation,  electrical  undertaking,  gas  work,  water 
work,  or  other  work  of  construction,  as  well  as  the  prepar- 
ation for  or  laying  the  foundation  of  any  such  work  or 
structure. 

(d)  Transport  of  passengers  or  goods  by  road  or  rail, 
or  waterway,  including  the  handling  of  goods  at  docks, 
quays,  wharves  and  warehouses,  but  excluding  transport 
by  hand. 

The  competent  authority  in  each  country  shall  define  the  line  of 
division  which  separates  industry  and  commerce  from  agriculture. 

Article  2.  Children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  not  be 
employed  or  work  in  any  public  or  private  industrial  undertaking, 
or  in  any  branch  thereof,  other  than  an  undertaking  in  which  only 
members  of  the  same  family  are  employed. 

Article  3.  The  provisions  of  article  2  shall  not  apply  to  work 
done  by  children  in  technical  schools,  provided  that  such  work  is 
approved  and  super\'ised  by  public  authority. 

Article  4.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  convention,  every  employer  in  an  industrial  under- 
taking shall  be  required  to  keep  a  register  of  all  persons  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  employed  by  him,  and  of  the  dates  of  their 
births. 

Article  5.  In  connection  with  the  application  of  this  convention 
to  Japan,  the  following  modifications  of  article  2  may  be  made: 

(a)  Children  over  twelve  years  of  age  may  be  admitted 
into  employment  if  they  have  finished  the  course  in  the 
elementary  school; 

(b)  As  regards  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fourteen  already  employed,  transitional  regulations  may  be 
made. 

The  provision  in  the  present  Japanese  law  admitting  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  twelve  years  to  ceilain  light  and 
easy  employments  shall  be  repealed. 

Article  6.  The  provisions  of  article  2  shall  not  apply  to  India, 
but  in  India  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed. 
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(a)  In  manufactories  working  with  power  and  employ- 
ing more  than  ten  persons; 

(b)  In  mines,  quarries,  and  other  works  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  minerals  from  the  earth; 

(c)  In  the  transport  of  passengers  or  goods,  or  mails, 
by  rail,  or  in  the  handling  of  goods  at  docks,  quays  and 
wharves,  but  excluding  transport  by  hand. 

DRAFT  convention  CONCERNING  THE  NIGHT  WORK  OF  YOUNG 
PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  INDUSTRY 

Article  1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  convention,  the  term  "indus- 
trial undertaking"  includes  particularly: 

(a)  Mines,  quarries,  and  other  works  for  the  extraction 
of  minerals  from  the  earth. 

(b)  Indusctries  in  which  articles  are  manufactured, 
altered,  cleaned,  repaired,  ornamented,  finshed,  adapted  for 
sale,  broken  up  or  demolished,  or  in  which  materials  are 
transformed;  including  ship-building,  and  the  generation, 
transformation  and  transmission  of  electricity  or  motive 
power  of  any  kind. 

(c)  Construction,  reconstruction,  maintenance,  repair, 
alteration  or  demolition  of  any  building,  railway,  tram- 
way, harbor,  dock,  pier,  canal,  inland  waterway,  road,  tun- 
nel, bridge,  viaduct,  sewer,  drain,  well,  telegraphic  or  tele- 
phonic installation,  electrical  undertaking,  gas  work,  water 
work,  or  other  work  of  construction,  as  well  as  the  prepar- 
ation for  or  laying  the  foundation  of  any  such  work  or 
sti"ucture. 

(d)  Transport  of  passengers  or  goods  by  road  or  rail, 
including  the  handling  of  goods  at  docks,  quays,  wharves 
and  warehouses,  but  excluding  transport  by  hand. 

The  competent  authority  in  each  country  shall  define  the  line  of 
division  which  separates  industry  from  commerce  and  agriculture. 

Article  2.  Young  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  not 
be  employed  during  the  night  in  any  public  or  private  industrial 
undertaking,  or  in  any  branch  thereof,  other  than  an  undertaking 
in  which  only  members  of  the  same  family  are  employed,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided  for. 

Young  persons  over  the  age  of  sixteen  may  be  employed  during 
the  night  in  the  following  industrial  l^ndertakings  on  work  which 
by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  process,  is  required  to  be  carried  on 
continuously  day  and  night: 

(a)  Manufacture  of  iron  and  steel;  processes  in  which 
reverberatory  or  regenartive  furnaces  are  used,  and  gal- 
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vanizing    of    sheet    metal    or    wire    (except    the    pickling 
process). 

(b)  Glass  works. 

(c)  Manufacture  of  paper. 

(d)  Manufacture  of  raw  sugar. 

(e)  Gold  mining  reduction  work. 

Article  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  convention,  the  term  "night" 
signifies  a  period  of  at  least  eleven  consecutive  hours,  including  the 
interval  between  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

In  coal  and  lignite  mines  work  may  be  carried  on  in  the  interval 
between  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  if 
any  interval  of  ordinarily  15  hours,  and  in  no  case  of  less  than  13 
hours,  separates  two  periods  of  work. 

Where  night  work  in  the  baking  industry  is  prohibited  for  all 
workers,  the  interval  between  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  may  be  substituted  in  the  baking  industry  for  the 
interval'  between  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

In  those  tropical  countries  in  which  work  is  suspended  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  the  night  period  may  be  shorter  than  11  hours 
if  compensatory  rest  is  accorded  during  the  day. 

Article  4.  The  provisions  of  Article  2  and  3  shall  not  apply  to 
the  night  work  of  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18 
years  in  cases  of  emergencies  which  could  not  have  been  controlled 
or  foreseen,  which  are  not  of  a  periodical  character,  and  which  in- 
terfere with  the  normal  working  of  the  industrial  undertaking. 

Articte  5.  In  the  application  of  this  convention  to  Japan,  until 
1  July,  1925,  Article  2  shall  apply  only  to  young  persons  under 
15  years  of  age  and  thereafter  it  shall  apply  only  to  young  per- 
sons under  16  years  of  age. 

Article  6.  In  the  application  of  this  convention  to  India  the 
term  "industrial  undertakings"  shall  include  only  "factories"  as 
defined  in  the  Indian  Factory  Act,  and  Article  2  shall  not  apply  to 
male  young  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 

RECOMMENDATION   CONCERNIG   THE   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  general  conference  recommends  that  each  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  which  has  not  already  done  so 
should  establish  as  soon  as  possible,  not  only  a  system  of  efficient 
factory  inspection,  but  also  in  addition  thereto  a  government  sei-vice 
especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  safeguarding  the  health  of  the 
workers,  which  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  International  Labor 
Office. 
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RECOMMENDATION  CONCERNING  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  BERNE 

CONVENTION  OF  1906  ON  THE  PROHIBITION  OF  THE 

USE  OF  WHITE  PHOSPHORUS  IN  THE 

MANUFACTURE  OF  MATCHES. 

The  general  conference  recommends  that  each  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization,  which  has  not  already  done  so, 
should  adhere  to  the  International  Convention  adopted  at  Berne  in 
1906  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches. 

RECOMMENDATION    CONCERNING    THE    PREVP:NTI0N    OF    ANTHRAX 

The  general  conference  recommends  to  the  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  the  disinfection  of  wool  infected  with  anthrax  spores,  either 
in  the  country  exporting  such  wool  or  if  that  is  not  practicable  at 
the  port  of  entry  in  the  country  importing  such  wool. 


THE    FARMER    WILL    CONTINUE    TO    HOE    HIS    OWN    ROW. 

Organized  labor  has  hoped  for  and  been  making  vain  bids 
for  the  support  of  the  farmers,  but  the  farmers  are  opposed 
to  giving  high  pay  for  little  work.  One  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Farmers'  National  Congress  was :  "We  know 
that  the  forty-four  hour  week  can  not  feed  the  world,  and  we 
proclaim  that  it  can  not  clothe  it."  The  farmers  thus  re- 
vealed the  width  of  the  abyss  which  separates  them  from 
the  organized  wage-earners  of  this  country.  Labor  wants 
high  wages  and  low  prices,  while  the  farmers  want  low 
wages  and  high  prices,  consequently  it  would  seem  a  rather 
difficult  job  to  get  them  on  the  same  platform.  Labor  is 
doing  its  best  to  make  everything  the  farmer  buys  cost 
more,  which  tends  to  make  the  things  the  farmer  produces 
cost  more,  consequently  they  are  not  going  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  farmers'  organizations,  which  have  as  their 
special  missions  the  conservation  of  the  soil,  an  increase  in 
its  products,  improvement  in  stock,  poultry,  grain  and  fruit, 
facility  in  exchanging  produce,  and  care  in  the  selection  of 
seed  and  its  distribution,  represents  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  country  according  to  statistics. 
This  fact  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main  desire  of 
unionizing  the  farmer  is  to  secure  his  strength  and  not  his 
counsel,  consequently  there  seems  to  be  little  likelihood  of 
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the  farmer  joining  labor  in  "One  Big  Union."  An  article 
in  the  Philadelphia  North  American  editorially  emphasizes 
the  fact  "that  the  farmer  is  the  last  man  to  be  tempted  into 
an  alliance  with  a  special  class,  for  he  is  of  all  classes — 
capitalist,  property  owner,  employer,  laborer,  merchant  and 
consumer,  all  in  one." 

CONTRACT    LABOR    DECISION. 

A  decisive  victory  for  the  State,  and  a  bodv  blow  to  the 
contract  labor  system  in  Maryland  prisons,  was  given  March 
5th,  1919,  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  decided  the  suit  of 
the  Jones  Hollow  Ware  Company  vs.  the  Board  of  Prison 
Control  against  the  company.  The  company  has  a  contract 
for  the  use  of  prisoners  in  its  foundries  at  the  Penitentiary, 
and  it  objected  to  some  of  these  prisoners  being  taken  off  its 
work  and  put  to  work  on  the  State  roads,  claiming  that  this 
was  a  violation  of  its  contract.  The  case  was  fought  out 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  Baltimore,  which  decided  against 
the  company,  whereupon  the  company  took  an  appeal  and 
was  again  defeated. 

The  contract  had  been  made  by  the  old  board  of  directors 
of  the  Penitentiary,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  by 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  191G  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Penitentiary  was  abolished  and  the  institution  placed 
under  the  Board  of  Prison  Control.  By  that  act,  the  court 
held,  the  contracts  made  by  the  old  board  of  directors  were 
nullified.  It  also  held  that  the  Board  of  Prison  Control 
could  put  the  convicts  at  any  work  the  members  feel  is  most 
helpful  to  their  moral  and  physical  benefit,  and  that  the 
board  is  perfectly  justified  in  sending  the  prisoners  to  work 
in  the  open  air  on  the  State  roads,  instead  of  keeping  them 
indoors  and  at  work  at  the  plant  of  the  Jones  Hollow  Ware 
Company. 

It,  therefore,  gives  the  Board  of  Prison  Control  complete 
right  to  use  the  convicts  upon  any  employment  to  which  it 
sees  fit  to  put  them. 

So  it  is  for  the  Prison  Board,  now  that  its  hands  are  en- 
tirely free,  to  formulate  some  plan  to  keep  the  convicts  en- 
gaged in  useful  labor  all  the  year  around. 

Some  States  have  solved  tliis  question — many  others  have 
not.  Minnesota  has  a  profitable  industry  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  binding  twine  for  farmers,  and  California  has  made 
success  of  the  manufacture  of  jute.  The  products  are  sold 
on  the  open  market  and  the  industries  do  not  seem  to  have 
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encountered  the  hostility  of  the  labor  organizations,  which 
in  many  States,  have  stood  as  obstacles  to  the  profitable  em- 
ployment of  prison  labor. 

The  House  of  Correction  has  now  a  large  farm.  But  the 
trouble  with  a  farm  is  that  the  largest  does  not  employ  a 
large  number  of  men  at  any  time  and  next  to  none  in  the 
winter.  So  that  some  manufacturing  industry  in  which 
contracts  do  not  figure  will  have  to  be  developed  in  both 
of  the  State  prisons. 

ARBITRATION. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin 
and  we  feel  is  appropriate  and  should  have  space  in  this 
chapter. 

Arbitration  is  a  proceeding  of  peace.  It  is  invoked  when  parties 
in  interest  upon  a  definite  principle  or  question  cannot  reach  a  com- 
mon understanding,  and  they  lay  the  facts  before  a  disinterested 
party.  Its  purpose  is  to  maintain  peace.  To  be  successful  in  this 
purpose  it  must  be  voluntary  and  entered  into  in  good  faith.  As 
an  industrial!  measure  arbitration  is  a  plan  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  strike  on  the  part  of  the  worker  and  of  the  lockout  on 
the  part  of  the  employer".  It  is,  therefore,  premised  upon  the  right 
of  the  worker  to  create  an  issue  of  industrial  questions — that  is, 
of  wages,  working  conditions,  hiring  and  firing,  and  the  hours  of 
labor — and  of  the  obligation  of  the  employer  to  recognize  the 
worker's  rights  in 'these  particulars. 

In  an  industry  where  these  rights  are  conceded  and  a  mutual 
desire  to  abide  the  results  of  arbitration  prevails  there  need  never 
arise  the  fear  of  industrial  strife. 

In  an  industry  in  which  there  is  no  such  mutual  desire  or  where 
these  rights  are  denied  there  can  be  no  hope  of  avoiding  industrial 
strife.  And,  even  though  there  is  no  actual  strike  or  lockout  in 
such  an  industry,  the  conditions  which  develop  through  denial  of 
these  rights  are  baneful  to  production  and  a  deterrent  to  progress. 
The  human  element  too  largely  enters  into  production  to  ignore 
human  relations,  and  where  these  relations  are  set  aside  by  weld- 
ing the  man  and  the  machine,  and  regarding  them  as  a  unit  to  be 
driven  merely  as  a  machine,  the  human  element  naturally  will  mas- 
ter the  machine  and  permit  it  to  produce  as  fancy  wills.  The  result 
is  restricted  production,  and  no  resource  of  management,  of  organi- 
zation, or  of  speeding  up  plans  will  prevent  it  so  long  as  the  hand 
of  the  dissatisfied  worker,  the  man  who  is  throbbing  with  the  spirit 
of  unrest,  controls  the  machine. 
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Arbitration,  tlien,  is  a  development  of  the  rights  of  the  worker 
and  a  recognition  of  these  rights  by  the  employer.  In  industry  it  is 
a  step  in  advance  of  the  strike  and  the  lockout,  just  as  in  society 
the  institution  of  courts  was  a  step  in  advance  of  determining  all 
questions  by  rushing  onto  the  battlefield.  It  is  a  reserve  force  of 
civilization.  Whether  its  immediate  effect  in  a  particular  instance 
is  good' or  bad  has  no  bearing  on  the  principle.  It  is  a  superior 
method  of  determining  industrial  issues  than  that  of  the  resort  to 
industrial  war,  and  whatever  of  injustice  it  may  impose  can  be 
remedied  through  the  processes  of  reason  and  calm  discussion, 
upon  which  primarily  it  rests. 

War  exacts  sacrifices — all  war,  civil,  social  and  industrial — sacri- 
fices in  some  way  from  everyone  either  directly  or  indirectly  involved 
in  it.  No  person  can  escape  the  effects  of  war,  and  though  upon 
those  who  are  directly  concerned  falls  the  heaviest  burden,  the  inter- 
ests of  all  are  so  interwoven  that  the  shock  of.  war  sends  a  tremor 
through  all  of  society.  And  society,  even  though  unconsciously, 
must  pay  for  the  damage  wrought.  This  is  true  of  war  between  na- 
tions and  of  war  between  workmen  and  employers. 

More  than  this,  war  does  not  end  with  the  closing  of  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  it.  It  leaves  an  attitude  of  mind,  an  aftermath 
of  vengeful  purposes,  a  spirit  of  antagonism,  a  determination  of  the 
victor  to  crush  the  vanquished,  a  sullen  resentment  of  the  conquered. 
This  attitude  of  mind  begets  more  war.  And  so  it  passes  on  end- 
lessly. 

There  is  no  measure  of  justice  or  injustice,  no  weighing  of  mutual 
rights,  no  temper  for  deliberation.  There  is  left  only  the  idea  of 
the  rule  of  force.  Martial  thought  sways  the  mind  and  lends  every 
energy  to  its  purpose.  Progress  waits  for  reason  to  return.  In  the 
meantime  hatred  and  bitterness  have  thrown  up  their  barriers. 
Right  and  justice  are  barred  from  passing.  That  is  war — civil, 
social  and  industrial. 

As  the  interests  of  society  require  that  social  and  civil  wars  shall 
cease,  so  the  interests  of  the  workers  require  that  industrial  wars 
shall  end.  The  sacrifices  they  exact  are  unnecessary ;  at  least  they 
are  too  easily  prevented  to  endure  them.  And  the  workers  have  the 
means  to  prevent  them  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration— voluntary  arbitration  entered  into  in  good  faith,  based 
upon  justice  and  right. 

Trades  unions  should  prepare  to  adjust  themselves  for  this 
development  of  industrial  organization ;  in  fact,  they  must  do  so. 
They  should,  as  primary  steps  in  this  direction,  establish  in  each 
city  or  in  each  international  union  a  bureau  of  industrial  statistics 
and  a  service  for  advice  and  counsel  in  arliitration  proceedings. 
They  should  develop  advocates  capable  of  meeting  the  best  the  em- 
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ployers  can  engage,  and  they  should  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  issues 
involved  with  the  firm  conviction  of  meeting  every  contingency  or 
question  that  may  arise,  and  meet  it  with  sound  logic  and  reason. 

They  will  have  no  need  for  lawyers  to  do  this.  They  have  the 
men  and  women  in  their  own  ranks  who  can  be  trained  for  these 
duties.  And  they  should  lose  no  time  or  spare  no  effort  to  train 
them.  • 

Trades  unions  wield  a  tremendous  power  in  the  world.  The  good 
they  have  done  for  mankmd  probably  will  never  be  fully  realized 
by  the  world.  But  their  mission,  because  of  their  power,  is  only 
beginning.  They  have  a  great  task  before  them.  That  task  is  the 
protection  of  the  worker  in  his  civil  and  industrial  rights.  To 
meet  this  new  ol)ligation  they  must  enter  upon  new  duties.  One  of 
these  duties  is  the  marshaling  of  means  to  cope  with  the  new  forces 
of  industrialism. 

The  most  potent  of  these  forces  is  arbitration. 

And  their  measure  of  success  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  will  be  equal 
to  the  effort  they  have  put  forth  to  meet  it. 

Arbitration  is  already  an  institution  in  this  country.  That  it 
will  become  the  court  of  last  resort  in  industrial  issues  in  the  future 
is  absolute. 

Industry,  progress,  the  peace  of  the  world  demand  it. 

HENRY  A.  McANARNEY. 


BALTIMORE   LOCALS. 


1.  Baker,  No.  209— H.  Hiirwitz,  24  S.  Wasliiugton  Street. 

2.  Bakery    and     Confectionery    Workers.     International 

Union  of  America.  Local  No.  67 — John  Lehr,  busi- 
ness agent,  417  N.  Streeper  Street,  Baltimore.  Mini- 
nmni  Avage  for  journeymen  |25.()0  per  week,  helpers 
and  laborers  .|2irD0  per  week.  Eight  hours  and  thirty 
minutes  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  in  machine 
shops  where  scales  or  molder  are  used  and  nine  hours 
on  hand  shops  where  no  scales  or  molder  are  used, 
and  six  days  shall  constitute  a  week's  work,  not  in- 
cluding 30  minutes  for  lunches. 

3.  Barbers,  Jour.  International,  241 — G.  W.  Sanders,  SOO 

E.  Forty-first  Street. 

4.  Bartenders  Union,  No.  532 — Bernard  Stern,  secretarj-- 

treasurer,  509  E.  Baltimore  Street. 

5.  Beer  and  Soft  Drink  Bottlers,  Local  No.  258,  Interna- 

tional Union  of — Frank  Emet,  secretary,  1122  Har- 
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ford  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.  A  uiiiform  wage  of 
128.00  per  week  for  8-liour  day;  overtime,  time  and 
one-lialf ;  Sunday  and  holidays,  double  time. 

6.  Beer  Drivers,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen  and  Helpers,  Local 

:N'o.  173 — John  A.  Banz,  secretary,  1122  Harford  Ave- 
nue. Kate  of  wages,  regular  route  drivers,  chauf- 
feurs, stable  bosses,  feed  men  and  dejjot  men,  §30.00 
per  week ;  shipping  drivers,  extra  drivers  and  helpers, 
$28.00  per  week ;  fetablemen,  S27.00.  Three  cents  per 
box  containing  24  empty  bottles  is  paid  and  1  cent  per 
empty  box  returned.  Eiglit  hours  constitates  a  day's 
work  from  Oct.  1  to  April  1.  AVatchmen  receive  two 
weeks  vacation  during  the  year  with  full  pay ;  1  week 
in  summer  and  1  in  winter.  In  case  of  accident  to 
employee  the  first  two  weeks  is  paid  by  the  employer, 
after  that  subject  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act. 

7.  Bill  Posters  and  Billers  Alliance,  Xo.  36,  P.  O.  Box  833, 

Baltimore— Edward  F.  Eaysinger,  1822  N.  Kutland 
Avenue. 

8.  Bindery  Women,  Xo.  123— Miss  Lilly  Phelps,  2225  W. 

Fayette  Street. 

9.  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  Brotherhood,  Xo.  210 — M.  H. 

Bradwav,  505  S.  Thirteenth  Street. 

10.  Boilermakers,  Helpers'  Union,  Xo.  15980 — D.  J.  Brown, 

recording  secretary,  628  X.  Chapel  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Prevailing  rate  of  wages  62c,  72c  and  80c  per 
hour;  time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  and  double 
time  for  Sundays. 

11.  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders  and  Helpers  of  Amer- 

ica, Brotherhood  of,  Local  Xo.  63.  Henry  W.  Masseth, 
financial  secretary.  Sparrows  Point,  Md.  Riveters, 
chippers  and  caulkers,  ship-fitters,  boilermakers, 
burners  and  welders  receive  80c  per  hour;  drillers 
68c  per  hour ;  punch  and  shear  operators  64:C  per  hour, 
reamers  and  bolters,  58c  per  hour.  All  helpers  in 
all  crafts,  51c  per  hour.  Eiglit  hours  constitutes  a 
day's  work:  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  on  new 
work,  double  time  on  all  repair  work. 

12.  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders  and  Helpers,  Xo.  193, 

Brotherhood  of — John  Shallow,  46  E.  Williamson 
Street;  James  Chanev,  financial  secretarv-treasurer, 
1119  Patapsco  Street. 
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13.  Boilermakers  and  Ship  Builders,  No.  35— H.  D.  South, 

1441  Hull  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

14.  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders  L.  U.,  Xo.  36 — S. 

Patchell,  3813  E.  Gough  Street;  George  Waldo,  pres- 
ident, 2123  Sinclair  Avenue. 

15.  Bookbinders,   No.  44— C.   M.    Kinker,   2807  Frederick 

Avenue. 

16.  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers,  No.  381- Josephine  Pistoria, 

507  N.  Exeter  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

17.  Brewery  Engineers  and  Firemen's  Union,  Local  No.  177, 

O.  H.  Smith,  secretary,  1724  Collington  Avenue.  En- 
gineers receive  |38.00  per  week ;  firemen  and  oilers 
130.00  per  week.     Time  and  one-half  for  overtime. 

18.  Brewery  Workers,  No.  8— John  Riegger,  228  S.  Third 

Street,  Highlandtown. 

19.  Bricklayers  and  Masons  P.  &  B.  Union,  No.  1,  of  Mary- 

land— I.  Louis  Wonder,  secretary,  706  E.  Baltimore 
St.  Rate  of  wage  fl.OO  per  hour  for  8-hour  day,  all 
overtime,  Sundays  and  holidays  at  double  time. 

Note:  Not  connected  with  Federation  of  Labor  or 
Building  Trades. 

20.  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America,  Local  Union  No. 

90 — Ernest  Behringer,  secretary,  1826  Ashland  Ave. 
Wages  from  45c  to  55c  per  hour  for  men ;  wages  from 
20c  to  25c  forwomen.  Most  plants  work  48  hours  per 
week  and  time  and  one-half  for  overtime. 

21.  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  United  Brother- 

hood, Local  No.  101 — C.  S.  Hancock,  managing  direc- 
tor, 715  N.  Eutaw  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  Prevailing 
rate  of  wage  80c  per  hour,  44-hour  week;  overtime, 
holidays  and  Sundays,  double  time.  Commencing 
May  1st,  1920,  will  be  90c  per  hour.  On  September 
1st,  11.00  per  hour  to  May  1st,  1921.  Are  working 
closed  shop  conditions. 

22.  Cigar  Makers,  No.  1 — Gus  Mechau,  6  S.  Paca  Street. 

23.  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  Amalgamated — Hyman 

Blumberg,  manager,  801  E.  Baltimore  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md.  Minimum  wage  of  |40.00  per  week  for  all 
around  tailors ;  |45.00  per  week  for  coat  pressers,  cut- 
ters and  trimmers,  and  a  minimum  price  of  6}^c  per 
buttonhole  for  hand  buttonhole  makers.  A  change 
from  48  hours  to  44  hours  per  week  went  into  effect 
February  4,  1919,  and  carried  with  it  an  increase  of 
8  l/3c  in  wages.     There  was  a  general  increase  in 
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wages  granted  July,  1919,  of  15  per  cent.  An  agree- 
ment was  also  entered  into  for  piece  workers  earning 
up  to  .^20.00  per  week  for  a  25  per  cent,  increase.  All 
those  earning  over  $20.00  per  week  a  20  per  cent,  in- 
crease. For  week  workers  a  $6.00  increase  affecting 
both  men  and  women.  A  settlement  made  December 
1st,  1919,  established  a  minimum  wage  for  women  of 
118.00  per  week. 

Note:  Not  affiliated  with  Federation. 

24.  Coopers    International    Union,    Local    Xo.    32 — John 

Keiser,  Jr.,  secretary,  1140  Carroll  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Kate  of  wages  $30.00  per  week  of  48  hours; 
time  and  a  half  for  over  time,  and  double  time  for 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

25.  Custom  Tailors,  Ladies'  Union  No,  101 — Joseph  Tichy, 

secretary,  219  N.  Gilmor  Street.  Eate  of  wages 
$44.00  per  week  minimum,  overtime  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  one-half,  and  not  over  12  hours  overtime  in 
one  week.  This  is  a  seasonal  trade  from  6  to  8 
months  work  in  the  year. 

26.  Dock  Builders  and  Pile  Drivers,  No.  1763 — Asa  K.  Urie, 

secretary,  1942  McHenry  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  Kate 
of  wage  74c  per  hour,  time  and  one-half  for  overtime, 
and  double  time  for  holidays  and  Sundays  and  Sat- 
urday afternoons. 

27.  Eastern  and  Gulf  Sailors  Association — A.  Kile,  804  S. 

Broadway. 

28.  Electrical  Workers,  International  Brotherhood,  Local 

No.  28 — T.  J.  Fagen,  financial  secretary,  1222  St. 
Paul  Street.  Kate  of  wages  92^c  per  hour;  44  hours 
constitute  a  week's  work.  Overtime  at  the  rate  of 
double  time.  The  above  rate  has  been  in  force  since 
September  1,  1919.  prior  to  which  time  the  prevailing 
rate  was  70c  to  75c  per  hour,  44  hours  a  week's  work 
and  double  time  for  overtime. 

29.  Electrical    Workers,     International    Brotherhood    of, 

Local  No.  27 — J.  E.  Kea,  business  agent,  Koonr  25 
Franklin  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  Eight  hours  con- 
stitutes a  day's  work.  Holidays  or  overtime,  double 
time.  Each  and  everv-  man  directing  work  and  hav- 
ing direct  charge  of  5  or  more  men,  shall  receive  25c 
per  hour  in  excess  of  the  established  rate  for  outside 
electricians.  The  minimum  rate  for  cable  splicers  is 
$8.00  per  day ;  minimum  rate  for  outside  electricians 
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and  stations  operator,  |7.40  per  day;  minimum  rate 
for  helpers  |5.20  per  day.  Members  of  tlie  union 
working  outside  of  the  city  limits  are  paid  all  car 
fare  in  excess  of  the  first  city  car  fare. 

30.  Elevator  Constructors,  No.  7— L.  O.  Dorsey,  2411  W. 

North  Avenue. 

31.  Federal  Employees  L.  U.,  No.  155— Wm.  Swann,  318  N. 

Schroeder  Street. 

32.  Federal  Employees  Union,   No.   21,   Custom   House — 

Isaac  Goodman,  325  Custom  House  Building;  Chas. 
L.  Wiegand,  325  Custom  House  Building. 

33.  Federal  Employees  Union,  No.  147— J.  T.  Marvel,  U.  S. 

Grand  Depot,  South  Baltimroe  P.  O.,  Md. 

34.  Federal  Employees  L.  U.,  No.  124— Wm.  Schlegel,  sec- 

retary. Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

35.  Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  10875— Robert  H.  Beehtel, 

3525  Old  Yo^k  Road ;  Wesley  Brannan,  405  S.  East 
Avenue,  business  agent. 

36.  Flint  Glass  Workers,  No.  90— C.  W.  Ballerstedt,  211  S. 

Pulaski  Street;  James  F.  Hollingsworth,  financial 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Westport,  Md. 

37.  Garment  Workers  of  America,  United,  Local  No.  15 — 

G.  A.  Ott,  financial  secretary,  Emerson  Tower  Build- 
ing, Baltimore,  Md.  The  cutters  and  trimmers'  wages 
have  been  increased  during  1919  to  a  minimum  wage 
of  145.00  per  week ;  fitters  .f  36.00  per  week ;  appren- 
tice or  assistant  cutters  begin  at  |36.00  and  receive 
an  increase  of  |3.00  every  three  months  until  they 
receive  the  minimum.  All  overtime  is  paid  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  one  half,  holidays,  double  time. 
Many  employers  have  agreed  that  if  the  employees 
produce  their  maximum  in  busy  season,  they  will 
guarantee  no  less  than  five  days  work  per  week  in 
dull  season. 

38.  Garment  Workers,  No.  7    (United) — Mrs.   F.  Arnold, 

2415  McElderry  Street. 

39.  Garment  Workers,  No.  244  (United) — George  Metzger, 

1200  N.  Central  Avenue. 

40.  Garment   Workers,   Ladies'    International,   No.   4 — H. 

Bierman,  1023  E.  Baltimore  Street. 

41.  Garment  Workers,  Ladies'  No.  110   (Cutters) — Simon 

Kremer,  925  E.  Baltimore  Street. 

42.  Glass  Bottle  Blowers,  No.  9— Geo.  W.  Speake,  Jr.,  312 

N.  Hilton  Street. 
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43.  Granite  Cutters— C.  E.  Kobertson,  047  W.  Baltimore 

Street. 

44.  Hair  Spinners,  No.  12353— J.  Wieber,  3704  Old  Freder- 

ick Koad. 

45.  Heat  and  Frost  Insulators  and  Asbestos  "Workers,  In- 

ternational Association,  Local  Xo.  11 — Edw.  Mc- 
Gann,  financial  secretary,  1475  Homestead  Street. 
Rate  of  wages  in  effect  January  1,  1920,  90c  per  hour 
for  mechanics  and  GOc  for  helpers,  up  to  March  31, 
1920,  after  which  the  rate  will  be  si.OO  for  mechanics 
and  GOc  for  heli)ers  for  the  balance  of  1920.  Eight 
hours  constitute  a  day's  work,  double  time  for  over 
time  including  Saturday  after  11.30  A.  M.  The  old 
rate  previous  to  January  1,  1920,  was  SOc  for  me- 
chanics and  50c  for  helpers. 

46.  Horseshoers.  Journeymen,  International  Union  Xo.  2 — 

H.  F.  Broening,  secretary,  G  E.  Lee  Street.  Rate  of 
wages,  .'i>G.OO'  per  day;  8  hours  constitute  a  day's 
work ;  half  day  Saturday. 

47.  Iron  Moulders,  Xo.  19— C.  M.  Enterline.  400G  Roland 

Avenue ;  Wm.  Irwin,  president,  2713  Belair  Avenue. 

48.  Iron  Moulders,  Xo.  24  ( Stove ) —Fi'^d  Detzel,  3132  Or- 

leans Street. 

49.  Letter  Carriers  Brancli.  Xo.  176,  Xational  Association 

—J.  McHugh,  1800  E.  Fairmount  Ave. 

50.  Lithographers,  Protective  and  Beneficial  Association, 

Xo.  18,  Robert  Bircher,  president,  2107  Edmondson 
Avenue;  Herman  G.  Sanders,  secretary,  710  X.  Col- 
lingtou  Avenue. 

51.  Longshoremen's  Union,  Xo.  828 — W.  Zeidler,  1454  Wil- 

liam Street.  Rate  of  "Wages :  Operators,  ^53.00  per 
week;  extra  operators,  |41.00  per  week;  deck  fore- 
man, !?41.00  per  week;  firemen,  .f 35.00  per  week;  util- 
ity deckmen,  .*|!;38.00  per  week ;  deckmen.  829.00  per 
week.  Trimmers,  85c  per  hour;  utility  men,  80c  per 
hour;  overtime,  Sundays^  and  holidays,  operators 
.*i?1.70  per  hour;  extra  operator  and  deck  foremen 
11.25  per  hour;  utility  deckmen  -11.20  per  hour;  fire- 
men ijf^l.lO  per  hour;  deckmen  i?1.00  per  hour;  trim- 
mers .51.25  and  utiltity  men  •1?1.20  per  hour. 

52.  Longshoremen,  Xo.  87G    (Lumber  Handler) — "U'm.  H. 

Dunby,  lU  S.  Bethel  Street. 

53.  Machinists,  International  Association  of.  Local  X'o.  12. 

Oliver    S.   Rye,    business    agent,   210    E.    Lexington 
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Street.  Rate  of  wages  72  to  90c  per  hour;  helpers 
54c  per  hour.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work, 
44  hours  a  week's  work ;  double  time  for  overtiDie. 

54.  Machinists,   No.   405 — George   M.    Henderson,   810   E. 

North  Avenue;  Howard  Anderson,  405  Hoffman 
Building. 

55.  Machinists,    L.    U.,   No.    186,    My   Maryland    Lodge — 

Jacob  Eyer,  Room  21,  Vansant  Building;  Harry 
Butschky,  210  E.  Lexington  Street. 

56.  Maintenance  of  Ways  Employees   and  Laborers,  No. 

695— John  H.  Fishpaw,  1818  Ramsay  Street. 

57.  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  No.  2018 — Robert  W. 

Morton,  2614  Boone  Street. 

58.  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards  Association  of  Atlantic  and 

•Gulf — J.  A.  Morris,  secretary,  804  S.  Broadway.  Rate 
of  wages,  chief  steward  |130.00  per  month ;  chief 
cook  1115.00 ;  second  cook  flOO.OO,  messmen  |70.00, 
messboys  |65.00.  Overtime  at  .the  rate  of  60c  per 
hour  for  chief  steward  and  chief  cook ;  all  others  50c 
per  hour. 

59.  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and  Water  Tenders — M.  Krain, 

804  S.  Broadway. 

60.  Marine  Engineers,  Benefit  Association,  No.  5 — John  H. 

Mittendorf,  716  Dolphin  Street. 

61.  Marine  Lodge,  Machinists,  No.  774 — Robert  J.  Kaib, 

secretary,  818  E.  East  Street,  Sparrows  Point ;  G.  C. 
Cutley,  president,  522  N.  Robinson  Street;  W.  R. 
Woolford,  financial  secretary,  21  Vansant  Building, 
210  E.  Lexington  Street. 

62.  Marine  and  Railroad  Pipe  Fitters  and  Helpers,  No,  680, 

IT.  A. — Walter  Pruett  president  and  treasurer,  615 
Dunbarton  Avenue ;  Geo.  E.  Arro,  33  Franklin  Build- 
ing. 

63.  Master  Mates  and  Pilots,  Rescue  Harbor  No.  14,  Amer- 

ican Association — Robert  S.  Lavender,  3038  Guilford 
Avenue. 

64.  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Brass  and  Silver  Workers — 

Adam  A.  Reed,  1025  N.  Caroline  Street.  Rate  of 
wages,  80c  per  hour  for  time  work  and  from  fl.OO  to 
11.50  per  hour  for  piece  work.  Majority  of  shops 
are  on  the  8-hour  basis.  Overtime  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  one-half,  holidays  and  Sundays  double  time. 

65.  Moving  Picture  Operators  Protective  Union,  No.  181 — ■ 

G.  Kingston  Howard,  president,  Gayety  Theater,  Bal- 
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timore,  Md.  Rate  of  wages :  1  operator  5  hours  or 
less,  night  work  only,  not  less  than  §521.00  per  week ; 
with  1  matinee,  not  less  than  |23.10 ;  without  supper 
relief,  124.15  per  week.  1  operator  S  hours  or  less, 
not  less  than  §^29.1:0 ;  without  supper  relief,  not  less 
than  135.70.  I  operator  9  hours  or  less,  including  1 
hour  relief  for  supper,  not  less  than  .$33. GO ;  without 
relief  §39.90.  Theaters  running  12  hours  or  longer 
require  2  operators  and  time  divided  equally  between 
them.  Overtime  not  less  than  |1.05  per  hour  or  frac- 
tion thereof.  Sundays  double  time. 
6G.  Musical  Union,  Xo.  10— R.  M.  Pacard,  president,  ISOS 
E.  Chase  Street;  H.  A.  Boehme,  secretary.  1020  X. 
Bond  Street. 

67.  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers  of  America, 

Brotherhood  of,  Union  Xo.  1 — Geo.  W.  Fehle,  r^ord- 
ing  secretary.  Rate  of  wages  85.50  per  day  of  8 
hours :  overtime,  time  and  one-half ;  Sundays  and  holi- 
days,  double  time. 

68.  Painters,    Decorators   and   Paperhangers   of   America, 

Bi'otherhood  of.  Union  Xo.  148 — Wm.  B.  Blotkamp, 
recording  secretary,  128  X.  Montford  Street.  Rate  of 
wages,  74c  per  hour;  overtime,  time  and  one-half  for 
new  work  and  double  time  for  repair  work ;  Sundays 
and  holidays.  This  union  is  composed  of  marine 
painters  and  they  claim  that  by  an  unjust  ruling  of 
the  Macy  Adjustment  Board  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  they  were  excluded  from  the  universal 
rate  of  80c  per  hour,  granted  other  crafts ;  scrapers 
and  cleaners  are  also  listed  in  the  award  at  COc  per 
hour. 

69.  Painters,   Decorators   and   Paperhangers   of   America, 

Brotherhood  of  America,  Union  Xo.  295 — Thomas 
Cullington,  recording  secretary,  1111  X.  Strieker 
Street.  Rate  of  wages,  81i/4c  per  hour:  8  hours  con- 
stitute a  day's  work ;  overtime  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half,  Sundav'S  and  holidays,  double  time. 

70.  Paper  Bag  Workers  Union,  Xo.  11757 — Loretto  Dowd, 

secretary.  1109  W.  Franklin  Street.  Rate  of  wages, 
80c  to  81.05  per  1,000  bags,  with  25  per  cent,  bonus. 
48  hours  constitute  a  week's  work. 

71.  Paper  Box  Workers  L.  U.,  Xo.  106— W.  L.  Jones,  1242 

W.  Lombard  Street. 
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72.  Pattern  Makers  Association — Wm,  G.  Arnal,  1502  N. 

Maderia  Street. 

73.  Photo  Engravers,  No.  2 — Harry  Snitzer,  411  Spalding 

Avenne,  Arlington,  Md. ;  Albert  Chatelain,  financial 
secretary.  2911  McElderry  Street. 

74.  Piano,     Organ-Instrumental    Workers,     Xo.    4 — John 

Schneider,  2740  Harlem  Avenne. 

75.  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers,  International  Asso- 

ciation, Local  No.  155; — (leo.^  A.  Barnes,  secretary, 
747  AV.  Lexington  Street.  Rate  of  wage,  87>^c  per 
hour  to  May  1st,  1920,  for  an  8-hour  day  and  5  hours 
on  Saturdays;  overtime,  Sundays  and  holidays,  dou- 
ble time. 
7G.  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters,  United  Association  of, 
Union  No.  080 — F.  W.  Kaufman,  business  manager, 
33  W.  Franklin  Street.  Rate  of  wages,  marine  pipe 
fitters,  80c  per  hour ;  helpers,  54c  per  hour.  Eight 
hours  constitute  a  day's  work ;  44  hours  a  full  week ; 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime ;  double  time  for  Sun- 
days and  holidays.    . 

77.  Plumbers  and   Steam  Fitters,  United  Association  of, 

Union  No.  48 — John  E.  Moore,  business  manager. 
Room  33,  Franklin  Building.  Rate  of  wages,  873/2 c 
per  hour  or  |7.00  per  day  of  8  hours ;  44  hours  consti- 
tute a  week's  work.  Five  holidays  are  observed  dur- 
ing the  year.  All  overtime  is  paid  double  time,  dur- 
ing the  year  1919.  ij^l.OO  per  da}'  increase  was  gained 
by  the  members  of  this  union. 

78.  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters,  United  Association  of. 

Union  No.  438 — Thomas  O'Rourke,  business  manager, 
715  N.  Eutaw  Street.  Rate  of  wages  Siy^c  per  hour 
for  steam  fitters;  helpers,  G2^c  per  hour.  Forty-four 
hours  constitute  a  week's  work ;  double  time  is  paid 
for  all  overtime.  A  request  has  been  made  by  the 
members  of  this  local  of  their  employers  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages  to  take  effect  May  1st,  1920.  Fitters 
to  receive  $1.00  per  hour,  and  helpers  75c. 

79.  Plumbers  and  Steam   Fitters    (Sprinkler  Fitters  and 

Helpers),  United  Association  of.  Union  No.  609 — J. 
R.  Mitchell,  recording  secretary,  2522  Ashton  Street. 
Rate  of  wages,  lifO.OO  per  day,  an  increase  of  50c  hav- 
ing been  granted  July  1,  1919.  Sprinkler  fitters' 
helpers  had  been  receiving  -13.50  per  day  and  were  also 
granted  an  increase  of  50c  on  July  1,  1919.     On  Jan- 
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nary  1,  1920,  the  sprinkler  fitters'  rate  of  pay  was 
I7.UU  per  day  and  the  helpers  14.50,  for  an  8-hour 
day ;  4J:-hour  week ;  all  overtime  at  the  rate  of  double 
time. 

80.  Postoffice  Clerks,  National  Federation,  No.  181 — Noble 

C.  Clarey,  treasurer,  2015  Pennrose  Avenue. 

81.  Potters,  National  Brotherhood,  Oper.  No.  11 — George 

(x.  Kastner,  7oG  S.  Linwood  Avenue. 

82.  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union,  No.  Gl — El- 

mer M.  Dietrich,  financial  secretary,  3601  Fernwood 
Avenue.  Eate  of  wage,  maximum  |36.00  per  week; 
minimum  |21.00  per  week,  two  increases  in  pay  hav- 
ing been  granted  during  the  year.  On  January  1, 
1920,  another  increase  of  |3.00  and  fl.OO,  respective- 
ly, was  granted,  making  the  rate  |39.00  and  |22.00 
for  a  week  of  48  hours ;  time  and  one-half  is  paid  for 
overtime  until  10  o'clock  P.  M.,  after  10  P.  M.  double 
time.  The  above  rate  is  for  the  day  scale;  the  night 
scale  is  .f2.00  above  the  day  scale. 

83.  Kailway    Carmen,    Brotherhood    Lodge    721 — W.    H. 

Tyson,  3027  Belmont  Avenue. 

84.  Rammers'  Local  Union,  No.  30— Steve  Albright,  1700 

N.  Register  Street. 

85.  Retail  Clerks,.  L.  U.,  No.  123—1.  W.  Hiners,  secretary, 

5015  Beaufort  Avenue. 

86.  Riggers   and   Machinery   Movers,   No.   223 — Robert   J. 

Kellev,  532  N.  Milton  Avenue. 

87.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union,  No.  122— Thos.  F.  Fitz- 

berger,  53  Franklin  Street,  business  agent.  Rate  of 
wages,  80c  per  hour  ;  8  hours  constitute  a  day's  work ; 
44  hours  a  week ;  double  time  is  paid  for  all  overtime. 
Car  fare  over  1  fare  each  way  is  paid  by  the  employ- 
ers, as  is  all  board  and  traveling  expenses  when  men 
are  sent  out  of  the  city. 

88.  Ship  Carpenters.  No.  318,  and  Joiners— Wm.  E.  Rob- 

erts, 439  E.  Twentv-Eighth  Street. 

89.  Ship  Yard  Laborers,^  No.  15980— D.  J.  Brown,  628  N. 

Chapel  Street. 

90.  Ship  Yard  Time  Keepers,  No.  16164 — C.  P.  Cavanaugh, 

l)resident,  509  E.  Baltimore  Street. 

91.  Sign  and  Pictorial  Painters,  No.  1143 — Chas.  Smack, 

4804  Park  Heights  Avenue. 

92.  Slate  and  Tile  Roofers— Wm.  F.  Zucker.  116  N.  Rose 

Street. 
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93.  Steam  and  Operating  Engineers,  International  Union 

of,  Union  ]N'o.  'll'l — Fred  W.  Heiier,  recording  secre- 
tary, 37  W.  Franklin  Street.  Rate  of  wages,  75c  per 
hour;  time  and  one-half  for  overtime;  double  time 
for  Sundays  and  holidays.  During  the  year  the  scale 
wages  has  been  increased  from  |3.50  per  day  to  the 
present  rate  of  .$ G.OO. 

94.  Steam  and  Operating  Engineers,  International  Union 

of,  Union  No.  37 — AV.  Hall,  recording  secretary,  1.518 
Carswell  Street.  Rate  of  Avages,  !Sf35.20,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  machine  cranes,  steam  shovels,  etc., 
the  operating  of  which  calls  for  a  rate  of  |39.00  per 
week.  After  May  1st,  1920,  the  rate  will  be  i(rlO  and 
.f45  per  week,  respectively.  Operating  steam  shovels, 
155.00  i)er  week ;  8  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  ex- 
cept Saturday',  when  work  ceases  at  11.30  A.  M. 

95.  Steam  Fitters  and  Helpers — Harry  Leonard,  1632  E, 

Preston  Street. 

96.  Steel  and  Iron  Workers,  No.  1,  Amalgamated  Associa- 

tion— Herman  Mattes,  financial  secretarv,  5411  East- 
ern Avenue;  D.  AV.  Eklund,  417  S.  Twelfth  Street, 
Highjandtown. 

97.  Steel,  Iron  and  Tin  Workers,  No.  5,  Amalgamated  Asso- 

ciation— Winona  Sauer,  3801  E.  Pratt  Street. 

98.  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  No.  7 — Robert  Blank,  secre- 

tary, 3208  Colgate  Street. 

99.  Stenographers,  Typewriters,  Bookkeei^ers  and  Assist- 

ants, No.  15401— J.  Clement  Buser,  1801  W.  Balti- 
more Street. 

100.  Stereotypers  Union,  No.  10 — B.  F.  Appold,  Gardenville, 

Md. 

101.  Structural    and    Ornamental    Iron   Workers,    Interna- 

tional Association,  Local  No.  16 — Maurice  Cameron, 
secretary,  1220  Madison  Avenue.  On  and  after  May 
1st,  1920,  to  April  30th,  1921,  inclusive,  wages  wHl 
be  11.25  per  hour  for  journeymen:  apprentices.  75c 
per  hour  for  first  six  months,  92>^c  for  second  six 
months,  fl.OO  for  last  six  months.  All  carfare  other 
than  the  first  city  fare  inside  city  limits  to  be  paid  by 
employer.  Reinforced  Red  Worker's  rate  to  remain 
at  -fl.OO  per  hour  until  April  30th,  1921. 

102.  Teachers  of  Baltimore  Union,  No.  115 — John  A.  Kratz, 

4302  Spriugdale  Avenue. 
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103.  Textile  Workers  Local,  No.  977— Pauline  Searfass,  1502 

Hollins  Street. 

104.  Theatrical  Stage  Employees,  No.  19 — M.  J.  Fitzgerald, 

1019  McCiiUoh  Street;  G.  Pittman,  financial  secre- 
tary, 515  N.  Strieker  Street. 

105.  Tile  Layers — J.  E.  Hartzell,  1115  Edmondson  Avenue. 

106.  Typographical   Union,   No.   12 — Alex.   M.   Rutherford, 

secretary  and  treasurer,  210  E.  Lexington  Street. 
Rate  of  wages  in  eifect  January  1,  1920,  to  September 
30,  1920.  Formen,  not  less  than  $13.00  per  week; 
assistant  foremen,  proofreaders,  makers  up,  opera- 
tors, machine  tenders,  hand  compositors,  etc.,  $39.00 
per  week.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work :  time 
and  one-half  for  overtime.  Learners  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  |3.50  per  day  for  the  first  90  days  and  $4.00 
per  day  for  the  succeeding  90  days,  with  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime.  The  above  rates  are  in  effect 
until  April  30,  1921. 

107.  "Tvpographical    LTnion,    No.    11,    German-American — 

'Steven  P.  Pensk^,  1932  W.  Mulberry  Street. 

108.  Upholsterers  and  Trimmers  Union,  No.  101 — H.  Keen, 
•    recording   secretary,    1809   Gough    Street.     Rate   of 

wages,  week  workers,  $35.00  minimum  per  week; 
piece  workers,  $45.00  per  week ;  50c  per  hour  for  over- 
time; double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays;  44 
hours  per  week  prevails  six  months  in  the  year,  48 
hours  the  other  six  months.  This  year,  1920,  the 
members  received  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  wages 
and  a  reduction  in  working  hours. 

109.  Upholsterers  and  Trimmers  International  L^nion,  No. 

104 — H.  C.  Kassakatis,  secretary,  2028  Frederick  Ave- 
nue. Rate  of  wages  from  September  1,  1919,  to  Sep- 
tember 1, 1920,  $33.00  per  week  minimum,  an  increase 
of  $5.00  above  the  previous  rate :  44  hours  constitute 
a  week's  work,  a  decrease  of  four  hours  under  the 
previous  rate. 

110.  Upholsterers  and  Trimmers,  No.  102 — A.  Walter  Nolk- 

er,  1602  Clifton  Avenue. 

111.  Waist,  Dress  and  White  Goods  Workers,  No.  72 — Agnes 

Stein,  1023  E.  Baltimore  Street. 

112.  Waiters  L.  U.  No.  717 — Arthur  Schuboth,  secretary,  126 

North  Paca  Street.  Rate  of  wages  $45.00  per  month  ; 
1  day  otf  in  7.  50c  per  hour  for  overtira.e ;  63  hours 
constitute  a  week's  work.     All  extra  work  to  be  paid 
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at  the  rate  of  fo.SO  for  the  first  5  hours  and  50c  per 
hour  thereafter. 

113.  Waiters  L.  U.  No.  836  (Colored)— Geo.  Bell,  recording 

secretary,  414  W.  Hoffman  Street.  Rate  of  wages, 
|2.50  for  services  at  each  meal  and  |4.00  per  day  for 
day  men  who  report  for  work  in  time  to  set  up  tables, 
etc.  There  are  no  stipulated  hours  as  the  members 
serve  at  banquets  and  parties. 

114.  Womans  Trade  Union  League — Mavy  B.  Goodhue,  Cen- 

tral Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Park  Avenue  and  Franklin  Street. 

115.  Wood  and  Wire  Lathers — Wm,  E.  Pennington,  2514  E. 

Federal  Street. 
11 G.  Yeast  Workers  Local,  No.  323— J.  C.  Nagle,  108  N.  Bel- 
no  rd  Avenue. 


BALTIMORE  CITY 

Baltimore  has  made  rapid  strides  in  industrial  develop- 
ments during  the  year  191D,  in  fact,  it  took  a  new  lease  on 
life  after  the  great  fire  of  1904,  and  its  present  position  is 
due  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  shown  by  men  in  authority. 

The  fire  changed  old  methods  and  made  possible  a  class  of 
improvements  superior  to  anything  we  had  before.  It  pre- 
sented an  opportunity  to  widen  and  improve  streets  in  the 
business  section,  to  establish  a  most  complete  sewerage  sys- 
tem, to  remove  the  poles  from  the  streets  and  place  the 
wires  underground,  to  build  new  piers  and  improve  the  har- 
bor and  other  civic  betterments.  All  these  things  have 
helped  to  put  the  city  in  condition  to  meet  the  developments 
now  in  progress. 

The  industrial  growth  of  tlie  city  has  been  so  rapid  in  the 
past  two  years  that  all  vacant  dwellings  have  been  occu- 
pied and  building  interests  are  unable  to  meet  demands 
through  tlie  erection  of  new  homes.  The  demand  for  factory 
sites,  Marehouses  and  office  space  is  constant,  which  indicate 
the  city's  industrial  i^rosperity.  Banks  and  financial  insti- 
tutions have  responded  to  the  awakening.  Agencies  have 
been  created  to  investigate  and  pass  upon  worthy  projects 
which  require  capital,  and,  if  well  founded,  the  cai)ital  is 
assured. 

The  Aldred  Industrial  Survey  has  entered  largely  into  the 
industrial  development  of  Baltimore  by  making  a  compara- 
tive studv  of  what  she  had  and  what  she  needs  and  what  she 
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can  offer  the  manufacturer.  An  indication  of  Baltimore's 
manufacturing  growth  is  shown  by  the  use  of  electrical  cur- 
rent for  motive  power  which  trebled  in  the  five  years  from 
1914  to  1919.  The  manufacturer  who  requires  ample  motive 
power  at  low  rates  has  been  provided  by  the  supply  of  hydro- 
electricity  from  the  Susquehanna  Kiver  by  95,000  horse- 
power. 

It  is  advantageous  to  new  enterprises  contemplating  locat- 
ing in  Baltimore  to  know  that  personal  property  used  in 
connection  with  manufacturing,  and  manufactured  products 
are  exempt  from  taxation  for  city  purposes. 

From  the  voting  census,  couipiled  by  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  city's  population  is  estimated  at  731,352,  and 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  homes  are  owned  by  the  occupants. 
From  a  report  of  the  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers  Association  and  also  of  the  Baltimore 
Board  of  Trade,  2(3  new  steamship  lines  have  been  added, 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  total  of  new  industries  and  expan- 
sions up  to  May  1,  1920,  numbered  227,  making  nearly  75 
new  industries  to  be  started  or  located  in  Baltimore  during 
the  3-^ar  1919.  Expansions  of  consequence  were  announced 
for  over  a  hundred  local  establishments,  involving  over  ^-10,- 
000.000.  besides  an  aggregate  exceeding  !i?30.000,000  for  new 
factories  or  a  total  of  approximately  •'^75.000,000. 

The  number  of  employees  required  for  new  factories 
is  estimated  at  12,000.  while  the  expansions  will  need  an  ad- 
ditional 10,000  or  a  total  of  28,000.  The  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  Builders  Exchange  and  the 
Real  E.state  Board,  composed,  of  groups  of  Baltimore's 
livest  business  men,  are  active  in  the  advancing  of  the  city's 
industrial  growth. 

The  several  commercial  and  industrial  associations  give  a 
summary  of  the  different  industries  in  Baltimore,  sliowing 
the  diversification  of  the  city's  manufactories  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  predominating  enterprise,  as  is  tlie  case  in 
some  other  cities,  thus  offering  to  our  labor  nmrket  for  all 
kinds  of  labor.  Tlie  principal  manufacturing  industries  and 
products  stated  are  as  follows : 

Pig  iron.  Pork  packing. 

Steel —  Tin  Ciins. 

Ingots.  Canned  goods. 

Rails.  Fertilizer. 

Plates.  riieuiicals  and  acids. 

Tinplate.  I  trugs. 

Sheets.  Cotton  duck. 
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Tool  steel. 

Railroad  cars. 

Copper — 

Confectionery. 

Rods. 

Cigars. 

Sheets. 

Bottle  seals. 

Tubes. 

Straw  hats. 

Cotton  Clothing- 

Machinery. 

Underwear. 

Brushes. 

Shirts. 

Packing  boxes. 

Work  clothes. 

Automobile  parts, 

Pajamas. 

Enameled  ware. 

Middy  blouses. 

Printing. 

Woolen  clothing. 

*  Sugar. 

Shipbuilding  and  repairs. 

*Graphophones. 

*Plants  not  yet  in  operation. 

The  annual  report  of  officers  and  standing  committees  of 
the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association  of  Baltimore 
for  the  year  1919  is  most  interesting  and  contains  some 
valuable  information.  The  secretary  refers  to  several  ac- 
tivities in  his  report  not  covered  by  the  reports  of  the  de- 
partment heads  and  standing  committees,  such  as  the  dif- 
ferent important  meetings  attended  during  the  year,  a  list 
of  the  organizations  and  clubs  of  which  it  is  a  member  and 
the  number  of  meetings  held  during  the  year.  The  aseocia- 
tion  constantly  keeps  in  touch  with  all  new  legislation  and 
enjoys  reciprocal  relations  with  practically  every  commercial 
organization  in  the  United  States.  The  report  states  that 
its  membership  has  grown  from  about  300  members  in  1902 
to  2,200  members  in  1919. 

The  committee  on  taxation  submitted  a  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  prepared  by  Representative  Mondell, 
the  leader  of  the  majority  party  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  contains  interesting  figures  as  to  our  national 
liabilities,  which  are  as  follows: 

"Estimated  deficit  in  the  general  fund  at  the  close  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  13,155,888,543  ;  estimates  contained  in  the 
book  of  estimates,  |4,865,410,031 ;  expenditures  not  included 
in  the  book  of  estimates  1384,060,000;  estimated  expendi- 
tures under  Civil  War  and  Spanish  War  pension  bills,  now 
reported.  .168,000.000 ;  estimated  expenditures  on  account  of 
railroads,  1613,000,000;  grand  total  of  liabilities,  19,086,- 
358,574. 

"Estimated  receipts  are  given  as  follows :  Customs,  |325,- 
000,000;  income  and  excess  profit  taxes,  |3,000,000,000 ; 
miscellaneous  internal  revenue,  |1 ,190,000,000 ;  public  land 
sales,  11,000,000;  miscellaneous  sources,  |869,000,000 ;  Pana- 
ma Canal  tolls,  etc.,  |8,000,000  ;  war  saving  certificates,  $175,- 
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000,000  ;  deposits  to  retire  Federal  reserve  and  national  bank 
notes,  125,000,000;  postal  savings  bonds  §350.000;  postal 
revenues,  |415,500,000 ;  grand  total  of  receipts,  $0,035,- 
850,000. 

"According  to  these  statements,  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures exceed  the  estimated  i-evenues  by  .^3,050,508.574.'' 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  banking  and  currency 
showed  that  the  enormous  increase  in  the  city's  bank  clear- 
ings approximated  -f  1,000,000,000  over  those  of  the  previous 
year,  besides  adding  to  the  capital  and  surplus  accounts  of 
these  banking  institutions  and  the  forming  of  several  new 
banks. 

The  report  further  states  that  the  total  clearings  for  the 
3'ear  were  ^4,343,4:40,571.  This  compares  with  .*<3,355,G02.- 
544  for  the  previous  year  ;  an  actual  increase  of  §987,844.028. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State  Bank  Examiner  at 
the  close  of  business  November  17.  1919,  the  resources  of  the 
162  state  banks  and  trust  companies  of  Maryland  as  of  that 
date  were  1250,949,591.06:  the  increase  over  call  of  Septem- 
ber 12,  1919,  in  total  assets  was  §4,412,169.78  and  the  in- 
crease over  call  of  1919  in  deposits  was  82,005,201.02. 

The  annual  report  of  the  civic  and  industrial  bureau  of 
this  association  states  that  "in  conjunction  v\-ith  the  manu- 
facturers committee,  it  performs  a  twofold  function.  First, 
it  specializes  in  protecting  and  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  the  industries  already  established  in  Baltimore.  Second, 
it  labors  singly  and  in  co-operation  with  other  agencies 
in  the  effort  to  induce  outside  capital  or  outside  manufac- 
turers to  locate  here.  The  Bureau  endeavors  to  supply  any 
information  that  will  help  advance  and  amplify  the  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  business  and  attract  to  Baltimore  outside 
industries.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  all  industrial  agen- 
cies, nearlv  one  hundred  new  industries  have  located  in  Bal- 
timore  during  the  year  1919;  in  which  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  and  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company 
are  included.  The  Bureau  has  been  especially  active  in  its 
relations  to  the  necessary  additional  housing  capacity  and  is 
still  working  most  earnestly  towards  its  solution. 

This  same  Bureau  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Association  has  published  a  more  or  less  detailed  schedule 
of  the  hundreds  of  miscellaneous  commodities  manufactured 
in  Baltimore.  The  purpose  being  to  demonstrate  the  wide 
range  of  the  Baltimore  industrial  market  and  also  to  put  the 
Bureau  in  a  position  to  give  quick  information  to  local  and 
out-of-town  inquiries. 
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The  foreign  commerce  committee  of  the  association  re- 
ported that  as  a  result  of  tlie  campaign  made  to  see  that  by 
over-congestion  and  expensiveness  at  the  port  of  New  York 
an  alluring  opportunity  was  opened  up  to  our  people  to  make 
Baltimore  the  second  port  of  importance  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. The  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  private  ship- 
owners were  made  to  see  that  Baltimore  was  an  excellent 
port  from  which  to  trade,  that  available  cargoes  could  be 
found  here  and  that  it  was  also  a  cheap  port  from  which 
to  load  cargoes.  The  attention  of  inland  shippers  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  Baltimore  was  the  best  and  most  profitable 
port  through  which  to  ship.  In  consequence  of  the  activities 
of  this  committee  whereby  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  was 
apprised  of  Baltimore's  shipping  facilities,  a  large  measure 
of  allocations  was  made  in  our  favor,  not  only  for  the  lifting 
of  special  cargoes,  but  also  for  the  establishment  of  regu- 
lar lines. 

PARTIAL   LIST   OF    REGULAR    SAILINGS    FROM   BALTIMORE. 

To  By 

ACAJUTLA,  SALVADOR— Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

ALEXANDRIA.  EGYPT— Acme  Operating  Corp. 

ANTWERP.  BELGIUM— Red  Stai-  Line ;  Acme  Operating  Corp. 

AVONMOUTH,  ENGLAND— Baltimore  S.  S.  Co. 

BALBOA.  CANAL  ZONE— Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

BELFAST.  IRELAND— Lord  Head  Line. 

BERGEN,  NORWAY— Standard  Steamship  Co. 

BLACK  SEA  PORTS— Baltimore-Oceanic  S.  S.  Co. 

BORDEAUX— Acme  Operating  Corp. ;  W.  A.  Blake  &  Co. 

BREMEN,  GERMANY— American  Line;  Mer.  &  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

BREST.  FRANCE— W\  A.  Blake  &  Co. 

BRISTOL,  ENGLAND    (Avonmoiith  Docks)— Cunard  Line. 

CARTAGENA,   COLOMBIA— United  Fruit  Company. 

CHRISTIANIA,  NORWAY— Scandinavian-American  Line;  Standard 
Steamship  Co.  , 

CIENFUEGOS,  CUBA— Munson  Line. 

CONTINENTAL  PORTS— Green  Star  Line. 

COPENHAGEN,  DENMARK— States  Marine  Corp.,  Scandinavian- 
American  Line ;  Pacat  Steamship  Corp. 

CORINTO,  NICARAGUA— Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

CRISTOBAL,  CANAL  ZONE— Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

DANZIG,  POLAND— States  Marine  Corp. 

DUBLIN,  IRELAND— Lord  Head  Line. 

FAR  EASTERN  PORTS— Green  Star  Line. 
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FRENCH  MEDITERRANEAX  PORTS— Baltimore-Oceanic  S.  S.  Co. 

GENOA.  ITALY — Baltimore-Oceanic  S.  S.  Co. ;  Acme  Operating  Corp. 

GLASGOW,  SCOTLAXD—Baltimore  Steamship  Co. :  Donaldson  Line. 

GOTHENBERG.  SWEDEN— States  Marine  Corp;  Scandinavian- 
American  Line. 

GREEK  PORTS— Baltimore-Oceanic  S.  S.  Co. 

HAMBURG,  GERMANY- W.  F.  Spice;  Pacat  Steam.sliip  Corp; 
American  Line. 

HAVANA.  CUBA— Miinson  Line. 

HAVRE.  FRANCE— Acme  Operating  Corp. ;  Terminal  Shipping  Co. 

HELSINGFORS.  SWEDEN— States  Marine  Corp. 

KINGSTON.  JAMAICA— Baltimore  Steamship  Co. 

LEITH.  SCOTLAND— Baltimore  Steamship  Co.;  Furness  Line. 

LEVANT  PORTS— Baltimore-Oceanic  S.  S.  Co. 

LIVERPOOL.  ENGLAND— Oriole  Steamship  Lines:  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Co. :  Gai-land  Steamship  Corp. ;  Johnston  Line. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND— Atlantic  Transport  Co. ;  Cunard  Line. 

MALMO.  SWEDEN— States  Marine  Corp. 

MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND— Furness- Withy  &  Co. ;  W.  A.  Blake 
&  Co. 

MARSEILLES.  FRANCE— Acme  Operating  Corp. 

MEDITERRANEAN  PORTS— Green  Star  Line. 

NAPLES,  ITALY— Baltimore-Oceanic  S.  S.  Co. 

NORTH  COAST  OF  AFRICA— Baltimore-Oceanic  S.  S.  Co. 

NORTH  COAST  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA— Baltimore  Steamship  Co. 

PIRAEUS,  GREECE— Baltimore-Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.;  Acme  Operating 
Corp. 

PUERTO  COLOMBIA,  COLOMBIA— Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

ROTTERDAM,  HOLLAND— Holland-American  Line;  Oriole  Steam- 
ship Co. 

ST.  THOMAS.  PORTO  RICO— Baltimore  Steamship  Co. 

SALONIKA,  GREECE— Baltimore-Oceanic  S.  S.  Co. ;  Acme  Operating 
Corp. 

SAN  DOMINGO,  JAMAICA— Baltimore  Steamship  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA— Pacific  Mail  Steam.ship  Co.; 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  ; 

SAN  JOSE,  GUATEMAI>A— Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

SAN  JUAN,  PORTO  RICO— Baltimore  Steamship  Co. 

SANTA  MARTA.  COLOMBIA— United  Fruit  Co. 

SANTIAGO.  CUBA— Munson  Line. 

SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.— Alaska  Steamship  Co. ;  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Co. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON— Alaska  Steamship  Co. 

SPANISH  MEDITERRANEAN  PORTS— Baltimore-Oceanic  S.  S.  Co. 

STOCKHOLM.  SWEDEN— Standard  Steamship  Co.;  Scandinavian- 
American  Line. 

TRIESTE  AND  ADRIATIC  PORTS— Baltimore-Oceanic  S.  S.  Co. 

WEST  COAST  OF  ITALY— Baltimore-Oceanic  S.  S.  Co. 

WEST  INDIAN  OUTPORTS— Baltimore  Steamship  Co. 
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The  Railroad  Administration  has  authorized  the  issuance  of  through 
bills  of  lading  from  points  of  origin  to  this  port,  thus  giving  Balti- 
more the  same  export  status  as  New  York.  Besides,  this  city  has  a 
splendid  group  of  very  efhcieut  freight  forwarders  who  can  handle 
export  shipments  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  large  or  small  exporters. 
Our  freight  rates  from  the  interior,  as  a  consequence,  make  Balti- 
more the  most  attractive  shipping  port  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Figures  showing  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the 
month  of  December  recently  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  are  as  follows : 


I)eceml)er.  Calendar  Year,  1919. 

Imports.         Exports.  Imports.  Exports. 

Bridgeport    $1,479.79.5  $7,749.7.87 

Savannah     813,445  $37,657,067  15.397.170  $258,682,006 

Portland.    Me....  2.680.831  1,871.857  24.025.683  48.160,351 

Baltimore    0.071.958  36.244.350  38.900,4.38  353,713.139 

Boston    20.983.913  25.902,317  299,364.999  334,554.031 

New  York 221,159,962  204.779,114  2.064.695.411  3.457.409.843 

Wilmington    ....  171.242  6.904.650  7,500,980  28,644.668 

Philadelphia    ...  10.570.413  49,527,594  153,819.044  523,195,836 

Providence    1,012,156  418,.311  5,4.56.800-  426,741 

Charleston   551.822  5,234.816  2,618.869  21,407,596 

Noiolk    477,029  12,110,.328  4,865,288  175,021.947 

Tampa    1,240.061  8.592.322  15.275.615  72.842.179 

Galveston   1,704,826  72.764.306  17.704,906  467,699,216 

Mobile   456,395  11,886,656  5,347.275  74.154,866 

New  Orleans  ...  13.001.184  71.2.39.874  177,286.076  563,112,010 

Portland,  Ore...  268,693  2,661.301  3.151.964  44,458,227 

San   Francisco..  19.968.441  25,-301.400  238.027.061  240,531.765 

Los  Angeles  ....  3,228.611  2,051.200  15.609,610  15,923,478 

Seattle    11.712,116  17,319,775  195,918,779  292,274,.345 

BALTIMORE   IN    SEVENTH    PLACE, 

According  to  these  statistics  Baltimore  occupies  eighth 
place  in  the  December  imports  and  seventh  place  in  the  fig- 
ures for  the  year,  while  it  ranks  seventh  in  the  December 
exports  and  fifth  as  an  export  port  for  the  year.  One  very 
noticeable  fact  shown  by  the  above  statistics  is  that  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  the  figures  of  New  York  are  less 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  country's  total.  It  is  also  shown 
that  those  ports  that  have  been  most  active  in  the  work  of 
developing  the  facilities  of  their  harbors  are  rewarded  with 
a  substantial  increase  in  commercee.  The  figures  for  New 
Orleans  and  Seattle,  which  began  to  grow  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  enormous  development  projects  started  by  these 
cities,  show  no  sign  of  falling  olf. 
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Baltimore's  showing  may  be  attributed  to  some  extent  to 
the  export  embargo  on  coal  which  has  been  in  effect  for  sev- 
eral months.  Baltimore's  coal  exports  have  in  the  past  been 
a  great  item  in  the  commerce  of  the  port,  and  the  loss  of  this 
trade  is  responsible  for  the  falling  off  in  trade  during  the 
past  few  months.  At  the  present  time  the  European  exports 
are  practically  at  a  standstill  as  a  result  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change situation,  although  this  has  not  affected  Baltimore 
to  any  greater  extent  than  is  found  at  other  ports.  With 
the  expected  improvement  in  the  exchange  rate  and  the  lift- 
ing of  the  coal  embargo  the  value  of  the  foreign  exports  of 
this  port  is  expected  to  show  a  pronounced  increase. 

NEW  WAREHOUSES  FOR  CANTON. 

The  Canton  Company,  which  operates  a  number  of  piers 
and  waterfront  warehouses  in  the  Canton  section  of  the 
harbor,  has  announced  that  it  is  now  prepared  to  construct 
six  additional  warehouses  on  its  property,  each  to  be  located 
on  the  new  retainer  pier  now  nearing  completion.  This  pier 
is  1,700  feet  long  and  307  feet  wide  and  has  a  depth  of 
water  alongside  of  35  feet.  It  is  planned  to  erect  the  new 
warehouses  for  lease  to  ship  operators  or  interests  desiring 
waterfront  storage  space.  Negotiations  are  now  under  way 
for  the  lease  of  these  warehouses  and  construction  will  be 
started  on  each  unit  as  soon  as  tenants  can  be  found.  It  is 
expected  that  the  work  of  building  a  unit  will  require  about 
seven  months. 

MORE  EXPORTERS  NEEDED. 

A  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  using  the 
port  of  Baltimore  during  the  past  week  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year  shows  a  decided  improvement,  al- 
though the  number  of  vessels  clearing  for  coastwise  points 
this  year  makes  p'ain  the  need  of  the  port  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  exporters,  and  the  need  for  educating  the  Middle 
Western  shippers  to  use  this  port.  A  large  number  of  the 
vessels  which  left  Baltimore  during  the  past  few  weeks 
cleared  for  other  ports  in  order  to  take  aboard  general  cargo 
to  fill  the  vessel  before  sailing  for  their  overseas  destination. 
There  are  now  more  general  cargo  vessels  using  the  port 
than  ever  before,  but  BaltiiAore  has  not  yet  become  recog- 
nized as  a  port  through  which  bookings  can  be  made  for 
practically  every  part  of  the  world.  The  efforts  made  by  the 
manj'  steamship  lines  through  the  medium  of  freight  solici- 
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tors  in  the  West  and  the  work  of  local  commercial  organiza- 
tions is  helping  to  improve  this  situation,  and  it  is  expeered 
that  within  a  few  years  Baltimore  will  be  well  known  and 
extensively  used. 

The  records  show  that  during  the  12  months  of  the  calen- 
dar year  1919  there  were  725  ships  to  leave  this  port  or  an 
average  of  two  a  day. 

Baltimore  ofifcrs  exceptional  inducements  in  the  number 
and  capacity  of  her  drydocks  and  the  efficiency  and  quick 
dispatch  of  her  service. 

Baltimore's  present  ship  repair  possibilities  are  evidenced 
by  the  drj'  dock  capacity  enumerated  as  follows : 


DRY  DOCKS 

One 

6.50  feet  by  1.30 

feet 

One 

610  feet  by     62 

f^et 

One 

4.37  feet  hy    m 

feet 

One 

198  feet  by     64 

feet 

One 

1.50  feet  by     5S 

feet 

One 

204  feet  hy     .56 

feet 

10  Marine  Railways 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  authorized  the  issuance 
of  tlirough  bills  of  lading  from  points  of  origin  to  this  port, 
thus  giving  Baltimore  the  same  export  status  as  New  York. 

The  Rebate  Committee  of  the  Association  submitted  the 
following : 

SPRING  REBATE  MOVEMENT— ENGINEERED  BY  MERCHANTS' 

AND  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION   (1919). 

JANUARY  1  TO  .JUNE  .30. 

Totiil  nninber  of  buyers  registered 882 

Total  amount  of  purchases $2,.311,635.37 

Average  purchase  per  buyer 2,620.90 


Amount  of  fares  paid $16.263..30 

Total  other  expenses 3.664.91 

•  

Total  cost  to  houses   ('fares  and  expenses ) $19,928.21 

Averajire  i>eroentage  of  cost   to  houses,  eighty-six  and 
one-fifth  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  BUYERS  FROM 

EACH  STATE. 

North  Carolina    297      Mississippi    6 

South  Carolina    158      Louisiana    . . 2 

Georgia   00      Kentucky    7 

Virginia   loo      A^rkansas  1 

Florida    30      Ohio    1 

West  Virginia  63      Texas   1 

Alabama   25      Delaware    3 

Pennsylvania    11                                                            

Maryland    17          Total    882 

Tennessee 15 

A  partial  list  of  fall  buyers  contaiiis  1,703  mercliaiits  reg- 
istered, distributed  among  the  States  as  follows : 

North  Carolina 491      Kentucky    . . . .  .^ 11 

South  Carolina  325      Arkansas '. 6 

Georgia   246      Ohio    1 

Virginia    228      Texas    7 

Fk)rida    121      Missouri    1 

West  Virginia  100      Oklahoma    2 

Alabama    64      New  Mexico   1 

Pennsylvania    19      Utah  1 

^Maryland    25      Illinois   1 

Tennessee    24      Delaware 5 

Mississippi   12  

Louisiana 12  Total    1,703 


There  are  100,000  foiders  which  will  be  sent  out  early  in 
January  to  every  merchant  rated  at  |1,000  or  over,  in  all 
of  the  Southern  States.  Delaware  and  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  inviting  them  to  come  to  this 
market  and  purchase  their  merchandise,  and  calling  at- 
tention to  the  terms  of  the  movement — that  is  to  say,  that 
every  merchant  Avho  purchases  :f;l.200  worth  of  goods  from 
the  houses  listed  in  the  folder  will  be  refunded  one-half 
of  their  round-trip  fare  to  Baltimore,  and  every  merchant 
who  purchases  .i?2,400  worth  of  goods  from  the  houses  listed 
in  the  folder  will  be  refunded  entire  round-trip  fare,  pro- 
vided such  fare  does  not  exceed  one  per  cent,  of  their  total 
purchases. 

The  folder  a\so  brings  to  their  attention  a  list  of  the  lead- 
ing hotels  and  boarding  houses  in  the  city. 

HOW  LABOR  IN   BALTIMORE  IS  DISTRIBUTED. 

"In  connection  with  its  labor  work  and  study  of  labor  con- 
ditions, the  Civic  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers'  Association,  after  making  a  careful  survey 
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of  its  own,  found  the  industrial  labor  of  the  city  to  be  dis- 
tributed about  as  follows: 

Men's,  women's  and  children's  underwear,  pajamas  and  night 

shirts  (including  all  lines  of  cotton  garments) 25,000 

Clothing    -, 22,000 

Shipbuilding    21,000 

Electrical   equipment    15,000 

Public  utilities 15.000 

Cans   7,000 

Canned  goods    7,000 

Steel  rails  and  steel  products 7,000 

Automobile  dealers  and  accessories 6,000 

Boilers   5.000 

Fertilizers    4,500 

Confectionery    3.500 

Cotton  duck   3,000 

Beef  and  pork  packing 3,000 

Bottle  seals  3,000 

Shoes 2.500 

Copper  smelting,  refining  and  products 2,500 

Glass  bottles   2,500 

Straw  hats  2.400 

Machinery — exclusive  of  shipyards  and  railroads 2.400 

Drugs   2,000 

Heavy  chemicals    1,800 

Slaughtering    1,800 

Sheet  metal  products 1,700 

Stone  and  marble  work  (in  plants,  not  in  quarries) 1,600 

Brass  and  bronze 1.500 

Glass 1.500 

Dairy  products    1,500 

Block  steel   sheets 1,400 

Wooden  packing  boxes 1,200 

Tobacco  (leaf)    1,000 

Brushes    900 

Furniture   900 

Structural  iron  (exclusive  qf  shipyards  and  machine  shops)..  800 

Railroad  cars   800 

Paper  boxes 600 

Buttons    600 

Canes  and  umbrellas 600 

Lumber  products  ( sash,  doors,  etc. ) 500 

Spices    500 

Tool  steel   500 

Paints    500 

Alcohol  (chemical)    400 

Jewelry   (manufacturing)    300 

Pottery    250 

Gas  meters  225 

Bags   200 

Brooms    200 

Nuts  and  bolts 150 

Portable  steel  buildings 150 

Cooperage   150 

Chrome  and  megnesite  brick 125 

Carpets   32 
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Supplementary  to  the  above  it  might  be  well  to  include 
those  engaged  in  the  group  known  as  the  building  craft 
mechanics  of  Baltimore:  Carpenters,  5,580;  bricklayers, 
2,339 ;  pile  drivers,  4:52 ;  dockbuilders,  521 ;  electrical  work- 
ers, 1,680;  painters,  970;  plumbers,  749;  asbestos  workers, 
463 ;  hoisting  engineers,  371 ;  cement  workers,  349 ;  lathers, 
400;  hod  carriers,  698;  laborers  (building),  1,057;  paper 
hangers,  386;  sheet  metal  workers,  742;  tile  layers,  239; 
cement  finishers,  368;  steam  fitters,  1,263;  stone  masons, 
215;  stone  cutters  288;  concrete  mixers,  375;  structural 
iron  workers,  691. 

On  the  basis  of  the  increased  number  of  employees  in 
Baltimore;  of  the  increased  rates  of  wages;  of  the  increased 
selling  price  of  the  finished  products — the  estimates  seem 
to  show  that  the  total  wages  paid  to  laborers  employed 
in  Baltimore's  manufacturing  operations  during  1919  aggre- 
gated approximately  1250,000,000.  This  represents,  approxi- 
mately, a  billion  dollars  in  the  volume  of  the  manufactured 
output. 

The  "Civic  and  Industrial  Bureau"  of  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers'  Association  which  is  in  continuous  touch 
with  public  affairs  and  civic  activities  as  a  means  of  adver- 
tising, is  sending  the  magazine  "Baltimore"  to  66  American 
Consulates  in  53  foreign  countries,  also  to  commercial  organ- 
izations and  concerns  engaged  in  export  and  import  trade  in 
leading  trade  centers  of  Europe,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Central 
and  South  America. 

The  Civic  and  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers'  Association,  in  which  is  summarized  the  bus- 
iness status  of  Baltimore,  covering  the  situation  in  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  short  paragraphs : 

WHAT  BALTIMORE  REALLY  IS  AND  REALLY  IS  DOING. 

The  last  Government  report  on  manufactures  showed  that 
Baltimore's  increase  for  the  given  period  exceeded  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo. — 
That  in  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  Balti- 
more stands  sixth  in  the  major  group  of  leading  American 
industrial  cities. — That  the  enormous  volume  of  clothing 
made  in  Baltimore  City  alone  gives  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land third  place  in  the  clothing  industry  in  the  United 
States. — New  York  and  Illinois,  with  their  many  cities  alone 
outrank  our  little  State  in  clothing  manufacture. — That 
Baltimore  City  produces  almost  as  many  straw  bats  as  the 
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whole  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  a  hat  center. — 
That  Baltimore  Citj'  manufactures  more  shirts  than  the 
whol^  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  except  New  York  and 
J'enus^-lvauia ;  and  this  city  produces  five-sixths  as  much 
as  the  who'ie  State  of  Pennsylvania. — That  Baltimore's  out- 
put of  tinware  fabrications  is  almost  equal  to  the  combined 
product  of  the  entire  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois. — That  Baltimore  ranks  so  high  in  the  manufacture 
of  hats  and  caps  that  the  combined  output  of  three  other 
important  States  hardly  exceeds  our  production. — That  Bal- 
timore is  the  greatest  fertilizer  manufacturing  city  in  the 
United  States. — That  Baltimore's  industrial  district  in- 
cludes the  largest  steel  mill  on  tidewater  of  any  city  in  the 
world. — That  Baltimore's  canning  output  in  value  exceeds 
the  record  of  Xew  York  and  that  the  big  canning  industry 
of  Maryland  is  only  topped  by  the  State  of  California. — That 
Baltimore's  present  facilities  will  permit  of  sixty-five  ocean- 
going craft  loading  at  her  terminals  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  that  more  facilities  are  in  the  making. — That 
Baltimore  has  over  twentj^  overseas  steamship  companies, 
reaching  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  additional  ones  are 
seeking  accommodation  here. — That  Baltimore  is  ranked 
as  one  of  the  leading  candy  manufacturing  cities  of  the 
United  States. — That  the  value  of  Baltimore's  manufac- 
turing output  for  1919  exceeded  .$800,000,000.— That  Balti- 
more is  now  listed  as  one  of  the  leading  shipbui'ding  and. 
ship-repair  centers  of  this  country. — That  during  the  year 
1919  there  were  over  150,000  employees  engaged  in  the 
operations  of  Baltimore's  miscellaneous  factories.— That 
Baltimore  enjoys  an  average  freight  rate  to  and  from  the 
Middle  West  of  about  sixty  cents  per  net  ton  less  than  the 
rate  to  New  York. — That  Baltimore's  freight  storage  ca- 
pacity totals  1,909,920  square  feet. — That  her  general  stor- 
age and  pier  space  aggregate  2,920,206  square  feet  and  that 
she  had  ground  storage  sufficient  to  accommodate  11,118 
cars. — That  Baltimore  has  the  greatest  coal-loading  pier 
in  the  world,  with  a  loading  capacity  of  54,000  tons  in  ten 
hours. — That  Baltimore  has  1,202,211  square  feet  of  munic- 
ipally oAvned  and  leased  pier  space. — That  in  a  twelve-day 
loading  and  unloading  operation  of  a  6.000-ton  overseas  ship 
the  cost  is  over  $4,000  less  in  Baltimore  than  in  Xew  York. — 
That  Baltimore  is  the  nearest  port  to  the  center  of  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  the  leading  wheat  and  corn 
fields  of  the  country,  to  the  large  steel  field  of  the  Pitts- 
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burgh  district,  and  that  nearly  44  per  cent,  of  all  the  manu- 
factured goods  in  this  country  have  a  nearby  railroad  con- 
nection with  Baltimore. — That  Baltimore  is  closer  to  Buf- 
falo than  New  York  City  is ;  that  Baltimore's  freight  rate  to 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Middle  West  is  lower  than  Xew  York's ; 
that  Baltimore  can  ship  on  an  equal  freight  rate  with  New 
Y'ork  as  far  north  as  Rochester  and  as  far  northeast  as  Syra- 
cuse.— That  Baltimore  is  about  1,309  miles  closer  than  San 
Francisco  is  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  that  Baltimore  is  470 
miles  closer  than  San  Francisco  is  to  Valparaiso. 

BALTIMORE'S  ADVANTAGEOUS  LOCATION. 

The  curve  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  puts  us  on  a  meridian  of 
longitude  west  of  the  other  Atlantic  seaports,  which  gives  us 
transportation  possibilities  superior  to  our  rivals.  AVe  en- 
joy lower  freight  rates  to  and  from  the  West  and  South 
simply  because  we  are  closer  to  both  sections.  Baltimore  is 
closer  to  Buifalo  than  Xew  Y^ork  City  is.  As  a  consequence, 
we  can  enter  a  large  area  of  the  Eastern  industrial  field 
on  exactly  the  same  freight -basis  that  New  York  can,  while 
in  the  West  and  the  South  we  can  beat  not  only  Xew  Y'ork 
and  Boston,  but  also  Philadelphia.  This  makes  Baltimore 
naturally  the  best  distributing  port  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

BUILDING  RECORDS  BROKEN. 

From  the  report  of  the  Building  Inspector's'  Department 
at  the  City  Hall,  the  year  1919  experienced  the  biggest  build- 
ing boom  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The  valuation  of  build- 
ings as  given  in  applications  for  permits  that  passed 
through  the  Appeal  Tax  Court  and  the  Building  Inspector's 
Department,  aggregated  $20,768,884,  compared  with  SO,- 
404,225  in  1919  ;  .f  7,559,571  in  1917 ;  |11,090,998  in  1910 ;  .f  12,- 
095,482  in  1915,  and  |18.572,283  in  1914.  The  permits  rep- 
resented 14,000  dwellings,  12  churches,  1,022  garages,  189 
warehouses,  7  apartment  houses,  3  power-liouses,  besides  ad- 
ditions, alterations  and  miscellaneous  permits. 

BALTIMORE'S  POPULATION  7.34.3.52,  AS  INDICATED  BY 
VOTERS'  CENSUS  OF  1919. 

According  to  a  census  of  male  Baltimoreans  of  voting  age 
and  otherwise  entitled  to  register  on  complying  witli  the 
necessary  qualifications,  just  completed  by  the  police  and 
submitted  to  Marshal  Carter,  21,888  have  been  added  to  the 
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number  with  the  last  year.    The  grand  total  is  183,588,  in- 
cliuling  those  living  in  the  New  Annex,  and  according  to 
the  ratio  adopted,  would  indicate  a  population  for  Balti 
more  City  of  734,352.    The  figrues  for  each  ward  follows : 

Ward.  White.  Colored.  Total.  Ward.  White. 

1 7,028  61  7.089  l.-> ll,004 

2 3.414  101  3.515  16 8.092 

3 2.162  488  2.650  17 1.583 

4 2..397  1.146  3,543  IS 4.130 

5 1.691  1..547  3,238  19 5.315 

6 6,707  805  7.512  20 9.576 

7 7.232  1,303  8.535  21 4,811 

8 10.032  452  10.484  22 2,1.32 

9 8,283  309  8.592  23 4.162 

10 4.129  668  4,797  24 .5.650 

11 3.a37  1,639  5..330  25 2,889 

12 8,444  1,358  9.802  26 8.710 

13 9,097  116  9.213  27 9.077 

14 3.111  3,420  6,531  28 1.928 


Colored. 

Total. 

2,007 

13,011 

1,744 

9,836 

4,146 

5.729 

1,484 

5.614 

1,080 

6,.395 

206 

9.782 

823 

5.634 

1.041 

3.164 

411 

4,573 

•  >  ■  t 

5.650 

365 

3.2.54 

52 

8.762 

333 

9.410 

15 

1.943 

Total..  156,414     27,174     183,588 


There  were  no  Chinese  or  Japanese  voters  listed. 

Note — As  the  report  goes  to  press  the  population  of  Baltimore  by 
the  census  of  1920  has  been  announced  as  733,826,  of  which  100.544 
are  in  the  New  Annex.  This  population  in  the  Annex  has  always 
beloonged  to  Baltimore,  but  until  now  the  city  never  had  the  credit 
of  it. 
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FREE   PUBLIC   BATHS. 

From  the  following  summary  compiled  by  Kobert  F.  G. 
Kelly,  superintendent  of  the  Free  Public  Bath  Commission, 
and  publislied  in  The  Municipal  Journal,  there  were  478,121 
men  and  l)oys  who  attended  tlie  several  public  baths  in  Bal- 
timore City  during  the  year  1919,  and  218386  women  and 
gir'is,  making  the  total  of  090,507  persons  who  availed  them- 
selves of  this  prhilege.  In  addition  to  the  baths  there  were 
20,081  laundries  received,  making  a  grand  total  of  725,588, 
with  a  net  cost  to  the  city  of  113,010.09.  These  figures  show 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  43,693. 

The  most  gratifying  part  of  the  year's  work  has  been  the  large 
increase  in  bathing  at  the  baths  in.  or  adjoining,  tlie  public  schools. 

The  total  attendance  at  these  baths  was  as  follows : 

School  No.  6,  South  Ann  Street 44.674 

Portal)le  Xo.  2  (rear  of  School  No.  76,  Locust  Point 45.86S 

School  No.  47,  Eastern  and  Linwood  Avenues 37.414 


Total 127.9.56 

The  baths  in  School  Xo.  47  were  opened  for  the  first  time  in  Jan- 
uary, and  from  the  l)eginning  proved  a  success. 

During  the  summer  mouths,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  School 
Board,  they  were  opened  to  the  general  public,  and  were  much  used. 

For  the  year  1920  the  Board  of  Estimates  have  granted  an  appro- 
priation for  baths  in  School  N^o.  2,  Gough  and  Stiles  Streets,  and 
School  Xo.  65.  at  Calverton,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  attendance 
will  be  large  at  both  places. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  wei'e  $26.5.38.81.  an  increase  of 
$5,238.81  over  the  amount  estimated  for  the  year,  and  $4,936.13  more 
than  was  received  in  1918. 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

Salaries    $46,686.63 

Expenditures    22.862.87 


Total $69..549.50 

Deducting  the  receipts < 26,538.81 


X>t  cost , 

Men 
and  Boys. 

Walters'   Baths  No.  1 148.211 

Walters  Baths  No.  2 74.0.56 

Walters'  Baths  No.  3 21,975 

Walters'  Baths  No.  4 6n,4.35 

Greenmount  Avenue  Baths...   65.1X)8 

Hampden   Baths    19,n49 

Portal)le  Baths   No.   1 24.0.S4 

Portable  Baths  No.  2 24.2.53 

School   No.   6 22.520 

School   No.  47 17.630 


$43,nin.69 

Women 

and  Girls. 

Laundry.     Totals. 

73,032 

6.4.56 

227.699 

20.311 

3.101 

97,468 

4.468 

13,035 

.39.478 

2n,853 

3.614 

84.902 

25,284 

2.875 

94.067 

2,9.59 

22.nn8 

.7,926 

32.nio 

21.615 

45.868 

22.154 

44,674 

19,784 

37.414 

Totals 178,121         218,386        29,081         725,588 
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Tlie  parks  are  maintained  by  the  Railway  Park  Tax.  The 
Paving  Connnission  out  of  the  Paving  Loan  and  the  Pav- 
ing Tax  and  the  Annex  paving  out  of  the  Annex  Loan. 

DATA  REGARDING  THE  1920  LEVY. 

Assessable  Basis  for  1920. 

Assessable  at  full  rate. » ' ^rA^.->m.'.'>(\2 

Assessable  at  lixed  rates 5.37,84:^,490 


Total  assessable  basis .$1,086,349,852 

TAX  RATES  FOR  1920   ($100). 

Full  City  Rate $2.97 

Suburban  Rat(>    1.30 

Rural  Rate   99 

New  Addition   ^.8414 

Bank  Sbares   1.00 

Securities   30 

Savings  Bank  Deposits 18% 

State    36  31/72 

State  Tax  on  Securities 15 

One  cent  on  the  full  tax  rate  produces  $52,104.08. 

HOW  CITY'S  MONEY  FROM  $2.97  IN  1920  WILL  BE  SPENT 

The  cost  to  taxpayers  of  the  various  functions  of  the  city 
government  is  shown  by  the  following  apportionment  of  the 
full  city  rate  of  |2.9T  oii  the  |100,  made  by  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mates : 

General  government,  26t4  cents. 

(Includes  City  Council,  Mayor's  oflfice,  Department  of  Finance,  Law- 
Department,    Chief  Engineer,    Courts.    Supervisors   of  Elections, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  and  other  executive  and  mis- 
cellaneous general  expense.) 
Protection  of  persons  and  property,  54  2-10  cents. 

(Includes  Police  Department,  Fire  Department,  Inspector  of  Build- 
ings, Inspector  of  Weights  and  MeasHires.  etc.) 
Conservation  of  health,  7  1-3  cents 

(Commissioner  «f  Health,  including  communicable  diseases  and  ex- 
termination of  mosquitoes  and  flies.) 
Sanitation  and  promotion  of  cleanliness,  28  1-3  cents. 

(Includes  sewers  and  sewerage  disposal,  street  cleaning,  collection 
of  garbage,  free  bath  system  and  public  comfort  stations.) 
Higliways,  35  cents. 

(Includ(>s  Highways  P^ngincer's  Department.  Lighting  l>epartment, 
lijirbor  work,  etc.) 
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Charities*.  hos;()itiil>;  and  corrections.  I4I2  cents. 

(Includes   Supervisors  of  City   Charities,   Bayview   Asylum,   other 
charities.  Cit.v  Jail,  Reformatories,  etc.) 
Education.  oTV-  cents. 

(Public  Schools  and  Free  Libraries.) 
Recreation,  half  a  cent. 

(Playjirounds.    Municipal    Band,    Broadway,    Pier,   Public   At-hletic 
League,  etc.) 
Public  service  enterprise'-'.  51^  cents. 

(Includes   Water  Department,   market.-,    electrical   subways,   docks 
and  piers.) 
Interest  on  city  debt,  43  cents. 
Sinkinjr  funds  (cit.v  debt),  26V1'  cents. 
Pensions.  1  1-?,  cents. 

TJie  t<rtal  of  the  niniiicipal  budget  for  1020  is  .$28,593,637.70,  made 
up  as  follows:  General  exi»enses,  $13.0G9.r)(>G.2(3 :  salaries,  $0,022,- 
940.04,:  improvements.  .$r).220.101 :  pensions  and  sinking  funds,  .$1,281,- 
024.40.  Of  the  general  budget  $13,847,043.12  must  be  raised  by  direct 
taxation  at  the  full  city  rate. 

Estimating  that  8.")  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  basis  v^'ill  be  collected 
next  .vear,  a  tax  rate  of  $2.97  on  the  $100  will  produce  just  what  is 
needed. 

The  difference  between  $13,847,043.12  and  $28,593,637.70  will  come 
from  loans,  licenses  and  other  fixed  charges. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

From  figures  coiitniiied  in  the  report  of  the  l*nblic  Service 
Coinniisslon,  tlie  total  capital  tinder  its  jurisdiction  at  the 
close  of  tlie  year  1911J  was  .^1,G7o,5.j3,095,  divided  as  folloWvS : 

Total  Capital- 
Class,  ization. 

Express   coraitanies    $      70.833.000 

Electric  light  cimipanies 29.127.500 

<ias  and  electric  companies '     .52.972,387 

(Jas  companies    8.039,007 

Electric   i-ailway   C(  m])anies 162,(!41,728 

Steam  railway  coui])anies 1.221,044.922 

SteamVioat  companies   1.289,6.50 

W.Hter  companies   3.189.05(> 

Telegra|»h  companies    110,000 

Telephone  companies    1,207.445 

Miscellaneous  companies     2,44S,400 

Sleei)ing  car  company   (Pullman  Company) 120.000.000 

Totals $1,673,553,095 
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Among  other  tilings  the  Commission  says : 

Probably  never  in  the  history  of  this  Commission  lias  there  been 
a  greater  pressure  of  business  before  it  than  has  existed  this  year. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  November,  1918,  it  was  the 
belief  of  practically  one  and  all — the  layman,  the  economist,  the  lead- 
ers of  industry — that  the  then  high  costs  had  reached  the  peak  and, 
while  no  quick  reduction  was  likely,  a  gradual  decline  would  be  wit- 
nessed. 

The  contrary  has  actually  occurred ;  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
have  materially  increased,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  are  higher 
than  at  any  time  before  the  war. 

The  public  well  knows  the  extent  of  the  increase  in  wages,  partic- 
ularly of  skilled  mechanics  and  day  laborers,  as  well  as  the  increa.se 
in  the  cost  of  the  actual  necessities  required  in  its  daily  life  and 
incidentally  of  all  recreations  and  amusements. 

These  known  high  costs  have  confronted  every  business  enterprise 
in  the  State  as  they  have  affected  the  individual  citizen.  Most  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  enterprises  were  able  to  pass  on  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production  until  it  was  ultimately  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  same  recognized  increased  costs  were  experienced  by  every 
public  .service  utility  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commission,  some, 
of  course,  to  a  greater  extent  than  others,  but  all  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  particularly  by  those  which  were  large  employers  of  labor  and 
users  of  coal. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  utilities  must  meet  the  increased  costs  with, 
increased  income,  or  court  almost  certain  bankruptcy. 

The  increased  income  could  only  be  secured  by  an  increase  in  rares. 
and,  therefore,  there  were  filed  either  petitions  or  schedules  for  in- 
creased rates  in  a  seemingly  endless  number. 

TABLE  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

In  the  report  of  TraflSc  Expert  Wickes  is  a  table  showing 
a  comparative  summary"  of  the  total  number  of  accidents  to 
persons  during  the  last  nine  years  which  is  submitted  below, 
the  accidents  being  tabulated  as  between  those  occurring 

on  steam  railroads  and  electric  railways  as  follows  (K 
being  for  killed  and  I  for  injured)  : 
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Class  of  Steam  Electric 

Pei-sous.  Railroads.  Railwavs. 

Year.  K.  i.  k.  I. 

inil_Pulilie  fi3  190  31  5.670 

Employes    3S  677  4  1.192 

1912— Public    94  148  33  6.365 

Employes    40  799  2  1..367 

1913— Public    96  244  32  3,748 

Employes    70  902  3  1,414 

1914 — Public    72  233  35  7,213 

Employes    .37  1,044  5  1,400 

1915— Public 90  257  31  6.395 

Employes    29  813  5  1.249 

1916— Public    78  144  29  6.244 

Employes    35  853  4  1,250 

1917— Public    89  195  46  6,398 

Employes    45  866  10  1,560 

1918— Public    85  196  69  5,312 

Employes 55  811  2  1.477 

1919— Public    63  124  58  6,355 

Employes    37  497  5  1,636 

Totals.Public 730      1.731       364       53,700 

Employes 386     7,261         40       12,545 

Grand  totals   1,116      8,992       404       66,245 

The  total  salaries  of  the  commissioners  and  of  their  work- 
ing force  for  the  year  were :    -180,123.70. 

DIVORCES  OX  THE  INCREASE. 

Dnring  the  year  1919  there  were  1,370  divorces  granted, 
which  exceeds  the  number  for  the  preceeding  year  by  302, 
and  is  more  than  were  handed  down  in  any  one  year  pre- 
vious to  that  time. 

From  the  records,  there  were  1,400  suits  filed  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  and  818  in  Circuit  Court  No.  2,  which  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  divorce  matters  in  Baltimore.  In 
the  Circuit  Court  there  Avere  890  decrees  of  divorce  signed 
and  in  Circuit  Court  Xo.  2  there  were  480,  making  a  total 
of  1,370.  In  1918  there  were  724  decrees  granted  in  Cir- 
cuit Court  No.  1  and  344  in  Circuit  Court  No.  2,  or  a  total 
of  1.008  for  both  courts.  In  addition  there  are  a  number  of 
cases  pending,  some  of  which  have  been  in  the  courts  for 
years.  The  total  number  of  divorce  suits  filed  in  1919  is 
2,248,  of  which  1,400  were  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  and 
848  in  Circuit  Court  No.  2. 
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CRIME  REDUCED  IX  11)10. 

From  statistical  figures  obtained  at  police  headquarters, 
the  six  months  of  proliibition  has  caused  a  decided  falling 
oft"  in  the  nuDiber  of  cases  brought  before  that  department. 
It  is  stated  that  prohibition  has  eliminated  the  wholesale 
hauling  to  police  stations  of  the  intoxicated  and  disorderly 
and  lias  given  policemen  time  for  more  serious  worlj. 

The  number  of  arrests  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
as  cojijpared  with  the  !rast  six  months,  when  prohibition  was 
in  ettect,  are  as  follows :  For  drunkenness  the  total  number 
of  arrests  for  the  year  was  5.09C  and  of  this  number  4,287 
were  arrested  before  July  1,  and  809  were  after  July  1.  Of 
the  total  number  of  arrests  for  1019,  18,54:4  men  and  women 
were  dismissed  by  police  magistrates.  Of  those  arrested 
17,255  were  fined  and  released,  4.188  were  fined  and  com- 
mitted and  15,o8:{  were  released  for  higher  court  trials.  Of 
the  number  arrested  35,158  Avere  white  persons  and  11,869 
were  colored.  With  the  ban  placed  on  liquor  it  is  stated 
that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  ''disorderlies"  and  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace.  The  first  six  months  of  the  year 
showed  2.1:50  arrested  for  disturbing  the  peace  and  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year  the  number  dropped  to  1,381. 

There  were  11,715  arrests  for  disorderly  conduct  during 
the  year,  of  which  7.130  were  made  during  the  first  six 
months  and  1.579  since  July  1.  Of  vagrants,  118  were  ar- 
rested during  the  year,  of  which  on'jy  161  were  made  after 
July  1.  There  were  1,219  arrests  made  of  men  deserting  their 
wives  and  cliildren,  716  of  which  were  made  during  the  first 
half  and  533  after  July  1.  Eighty-six  illegitimate  children 
were  born  during  the  year,  11  the  first  six  months  and  12 
since  July  1.  The  nund)er  of  assault  cases  during  the  year 
was  3,054,  of  which  2,131  was  during  the  first  six  months  and 
1,523  after  July  1.  The  report  further  states  that  hun- 
dreds of  prisoners  arrested  here  were  delivered  to  authorities 
of  the  various  counties  of  the  State.  The  number  of  pris- 
oners arrested  and  delivered  to  Federal  authorities  here 
during  the  rear  totaled  2,020. 

DECLINE  IX  .JAIL  POPULATIOX. 

From  figures  compiled  at  the  jail  and  penitentiary,  iietty 
misdemeanors  have  been  reduced  nearly  half  "since  July  1, 
while  more  serious  crimes  have  great'y  increased.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  in  jail  for  every  cause  on  report  of  July 
1  was  835,"Yrhich  declined  to  450  at  the  close  of  the  A'ear. 
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At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  September  30,  1918,  there 
were  ~U'.\  convicts  iii  the  cells  of  the  penitentiary.  By  July  1, 
1919  the  total  had  risen  to  l,OoT  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  there  were  1,081,  one  of  the  highest  figures  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution.  The  decrease  at  the  jail  is  said  to  be 
directly  traceable  to  prohibition  and  is  a  reflection  of  de- 
creased business  since  July  1  at  the  jjolice  stations.  This 
change  of  conditions  has  been  most  noticeable  on  Saturday 
nights,  when  prior  to  July  1  the  number  of  arrests  was  much 
greater.  A  notewortliy  feature  of  the  figures  at  the  jail  is 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  women  prisoners  has  fallen  more 
in  proportion  than  the  men.  There  were  95  women  in- 
carcerated as  of  July  1  and  only  37  as  of  December  1.  Since 
the  first  of  December,  however,  there  has  been  an  increase 
resulting  in  a  total  of  51  women  in  jail  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

The  total  number  admitted  at  the  jail  during  the  year  1918 
was<  more  than  1:5.000,  Avliile  it  is  not  expected  tliat  the  total 
for  1919  will  go  above  10,000.  Although  The  nuud)i'r  of  con- 
victs in  the  penitentiary  has  been  increasing  steadily  since 
July  1st,  the  increase  is  not  attributed  to  i^rohibition  in  par- 
ticular. Wliile  the  dry  law  may  have  had  some  effect  on 
more  serious  crimes  it  was  stated  to  be  too  early  to  accur- 
ately determine  to  what  extent.  It  was  stated  that  the 
forger  and  the  man  avIio  commits  unpremeditated  murder 
and  other  felonies  are  not  of  the  type  that  use  strong  drink 
to  excess.  The  cause  ascribed  to  this  crime  wave  was,  the 
general  unrest,  to  the  great  increase  in  the  sums  of  money 
handled  by  persons  in  positions  of  trust  and  to  speculation. 

CENSUS  OF  CHILDREN  BETWEEN  0  AND  IS  YEARS. 

Tlie  folloMing  tables  were  V)rei)ared  by  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, between  Novendjer  10th  and  MOth.  pursuant  to  Chap- 
ter 90,  Acts  of  1911,  and  give  tlie  number  of  children  in  the 
City  of  Baltimore  between  0  and  18  years  of  age,  by  sex, 
color  and  police  districts,  also  the  voting  population  by 
wards  and  color. 

Table  Xo.  1  shows  the  number  attending  school  to  be 
109.198,  and  the  number  not  attending  school.  10.:j99,  mak- 
ing the  total  nundter  of  cliildren  in  Baltimore  City  between 
these  ages  11!),89T,  compared  with  101,100  in  1918  and  100,- 
955  in  1917.  Of  the  109,498  attending  school  9(;.711  were 
white  and  12,780  were  colored.  Of  the  90.711  white  children 
attending  school  18,850  were  males  and  17.808  were  fenuiles 
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and  of  the  12,780  colored  children  attending  school  5,955 
were  males  and  G,825  were  females.  As  will  be  seen  from 
thej=?e  figures  the  nnmber  of  white  males  attending  school  was 
over  2  per  cent,  greater  than  females,  while  the  colored  males 
was  nearh^  1.3  per  cent,  less  than  the  number  of  colored 
females.  Of  the  10399  not  at  school  as  shown  by  Table  Xo. 
2,  308  were  white,  of  whom  4,461  were  males  and  4,017 
were  females,  and  1,091  were  colored  of  whom  556  were 
males  and  535  were  females.  Of  the  total  number  of  white 
children  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  between  these  ages,  91  2/10 
per  cent,  were  attending  school,  and  of  the  total  number  of 
colored  children  in  the  city  between  these  ages,  92  1/10  per 
cent  were  attending  school,  which  speaks  well  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  School  Attendance  Law. 
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VOTING  POPULATION. 

The  following  table,  No.  3,  was  prepared  by  the  Police 
Department  and  gives  the  voting  population  of  Baltimore 
City  by  wards  and  color.  This  census  was  taken  during 
the  month  of  September  and  showed  the  total  number  of 
voters  to  be  183,588,  of  which  156,414  were  white  and 
27,174  were  colored. 

TABLE  NO.  3. 
September.  1919. 

.^ Ward 

Recapitulation.  Voting  Population  of  Baltimore  City. 


Ward.  White.  Colored.  Total.      Ward.  White. 

1 


•> 


4. 

"5. 
0. 


7.02S 

01 

7.089 

3.414 

101 

3.515 

2.1(52 

488 

2.650 

2.397 

1.146 

3.543 

1.091 

1.547 

3.2.38 

0.707 

805 

7.512 

7.232 

1..303 

8.535 

10.032 

452 

10.484 

8.283 

309 

8:592 

4.129 

668 

4.797 

3.037 

1.693 

5.330 

8.444 

1.358 

9.802 

9.097 

.116 

9.213 

3.111 

3.420 

6.531 

I 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 11.004       2.007       13.011  Total.    156.414 


16 

8.092 

17 

, .    1.583 

IS 

4.130 

19 

5.315 

20 

9.576 

21 

4.811 

oo 

2.123 

23 

4.162 

24 

.  .   5.650 

25 

2.889 

26 

8.710 

27 

9.077 

28 

. .   1.928 

Colored, 

,  Total. 

1.744 

9.836 

4.146 

5.729 

1.484 

5.614 

1.080 

6.395 

206 

9.782 

823 

5,634 

1,041 

3.164 

411 

4..573 

0 

5.650 

365 

3.254 

52 

8,762 

333 

9,410 

15 

1,943 

27.174 

18:3,538 

A  BIG  AUTO  YEAR. 

From  the  records  of  the  Automobile  Commission  tlie  high 
cost  of  living  was  not  reflected  in  the  automobile  business 
in  Maryland  during  the  year  1919. 

The  records  show  that  there  were  110,504  automobile 
licenses  issued  during  that  year,  being  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  22,916,  besides  86,910  chauffeurs  and  op- 
erator's licenses.  The  total  receipts  of  the  office  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30th.  1919,  was  .^1,726,02.5.94, 
less  expenses,  |128,570.00,  and  license  money  refunded,  |55,- 
706.92 :  left,  |1,541,749.02,  the  amount  turned  over  to  the 
State. 

Of  this  amount  Baltimore  City  received  .^308.000,  leaving 
a  net  amount  of  f  1.233,749.02  for  the  State  Koad  Conunis- 
sion. 
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AUTOMOBILE  ACCIDENTS. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by 
automobiles  during  the  year  1919,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceeding  year,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commission  of 
Motor  Veliicles.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  number  of 
licenses  issued  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  during 
the  year  1919  was  1G2 ;  during  the  year  1918  there  were  199 
and  in  1917  there  were  147. 

This  decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents  is  attributed  to 
the  strict  examination  of  applicants  for  chauffeurs  and  op- 
erators' cards,  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  commissioner  and 
his  statf  to  fix  the  blame  for  all  accidents  by  making  a  thor- 
ough investigation.  In  12  years  the  number  of  total  auto- 
mobile accidents  increased  from  18G  in  the  registration  area 
of  the  United  States  to  7,525,  according  to  statistics  made 
public  by  an  insurance  company.  The  period  covered  is 
from  1906,  in  the  early  days  of  the  automobile,  to  1918, 
which  is  the  last  year  for  which  figures  from  the  entire  coun- 
try are  available. 

Figures  for  1919  from  a  restricted  area  indicate  only  a 
slight  increase  in  the  insurance  figures  for  1919.  This  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  insurance  company  issuing  the  statement  to 
mean  that  possibly  the  peak  in  automobile  fatalities  has 
been  reached ;  but  it  cannot  be  sure  of  this  until  complete 
figures  for  the  entire  country  have  been  received. 

Discussing  the  figures  above,  the  compaiiy  said : 

"The  importance  of  automobile  accidents  as  a  cause  of 
death  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  1919,  there  were  1,332 
fatalities  among  the  nearly  13,000,000  policy-holders  of  this 
company.  In  1911  there  were  only  178  such  fatalities.  This 
means  that  out  of  every  100,000  insured  in  1919,  10.6  persons 
were  killed  by  automobiles,  as  against  2.3  deaths  among 
each  100,000  in  1911.  The  death  rate  for  automobile  acci- 
dents is  now  nearly  50  per  cent,  higher  than  for  typhoid 
fever,  and  is  about  60  per  cent,  higher  than  for  either  sui- 
cide or  homicide." 

CURRENT  PRICES  OF  GRAIN, 

The  following  table  furnished  by  James  B.  Hessong,  sec- 
retary of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  gives  the  current  prices 
of  grain  for  Baltimore  by  months  during  the  year  1919. 

The  prices  of  No.  2  wheat  ranged  from  |2..33o4  to  $2.53  in 
1919,  while  in  1918  they  ranged  from  |2.24  to  |2.36J4  and 
in  1917,  $1.8434  to  |3.53.     The  price  of  white  corn  ranged 
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froifi  |1.33;K  in  February,  1919,  to  |2.12  in  August;  yellow, 
11.82  in  January  to  |2.15  in  July  and  August ;  mixed,  |1.35 
in  February  to  !i^2.12  in  August.  The  prices  of  corn  in  1918 
ranged  from  •1?1.42%  in  May  to  |2.17  in  July,  and  in  1917 
from  |1.05>4  in  January  to  |2.30  in  August.  Oats  ranged 
in  price  from  63^-^c  in  February  to  93i/2C  in  July  and  Au- 
gust for  No.  2,  white  and  No.  3  white  ranged  from  03c  in 
February  to  92i/>c  in  July  and  August.  The  price  of  oats 
for  1918Vanged  from  75>^c  to  fl.O.S,  and  61c  to  |1.00  in  1917. 
Rye  was  quoted  at  |1.43  in  November  and  |1.95  in  December, 
while  in  1918  it  ranged  from  |1.G5  to  $2.80,  and  in  1917  from 
$1.50  to  12.15. 


PRICES  OF   GRAIN  AT  BALTIMORE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1919. 


Mouth 


Wheat 


No.  2  Red 
Wiutei- 


No.  2  Red 

Winter 

Garlicky 


Per 
Bus. 


Per 
Bus. 


Per 
Bus. 


Per 
Bus. 


January    . 
Fel)ruary 
Mai'ch    . . . 

April   

May    

June    

July    

Auijust    .  . 
Seitteuiber 
October    .  , 
Novemiter 
December 


2.3.5% 
285% 
235% 
2.35% 
2.35% 
2.35% 
2,35% 
235% 
2,35% 
285% 
2.35% 
235% 


2.371/2 
236% 
248 
253 


2,361/4 
23614 
2,361/4 
23614 
236y4 
251 


238% 
233% 
2.33% 
2,38% 
23334 
2.33% 
2383/4 
238% 
2.333/4 
2.38% 
2,33% 
233% 


234y4 
2,341/4 
2.34  Vi 
248 


2.34% 

285 

2351/4 

235 

235 

235 
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PRICES  OF  GRAIN  AT  BALTIMORE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1919 

(Continued). 


*Corn 

Month 

White 

Yellow 

Mixed 

Per 

Bus. 

Per 

Bus. 

Per 
Bus. 

Per 
Bus. 

Per 

Bus. 

Per 
Bus. 

January    

145 

1.33% 

137 

160 

170 

180 

200 

198 

145 

153 

156 

138% 

160 

176 

180 

100 

210 

212 

165 

1.32 

133% 

130 

167 

170 

180 

104 

200 

175 

155 

160 

165 

165 
142 
167 
173 
182 
102 
215 
215 
200 
182 
168 
170 

156 
1.35 
146 
169 
lt2 
181 
196 
212  * 

145 

February    

3.38% 
140 

March   

April    

175% 
180 

May  

June    

100 

July    

August  

2071/2 

Seutember    

October 

November    

* ' 

December    

•  • 

*Reipre.sents  Grades  Nos.  2  and  3. 


Month 


Oats 


No.  2  White 


Rye 


No.  3  White 


No.  2  Western 


Per 
Bus. 


Per 
Bus. 


Per 
Bus. 


Per 
Bus. 


Per 
Bus. 


Per 
Bus. 


January    . 
February 
March  . . . 
April    .... 

May 

June 

July    

August  . . . 
September 
October   , . 
November 
Deceml)er 


651/2 

631/, 

67 

73 

78 

77  - 

77 

82 

74 

761/. 

80 

831/i 


81 

67 

76 

80 

80 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXP(~>RTS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  BALTIMORE. 

The  following  tables,  furuislied  by  the  Collector  of  the 
Port,  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  into  the  district  of  Maryland  during  the  calendar 
years  1918  and  IIJIO.  and  also  the  principal  articles  exported 
during  the  same  periods. 

The  total  yalue  of  the  merchandise  free  of  duty  entering 
the  port  in  1919  Avas  §81,990.290,  compared  with  §28,884,127 
in  1918,  or  an  increase  of  §o,112,lGo.  The  yalue  of  free  mer- 
chandise entering  the  port  in  1917  was  §29,005,040.  The 
yalue  of  dutiable  merchandise  entering  the  port  in  1919  was 
§0,904,148,  compared  with  §7,098,538  in  1918,  or  a  decrease 
of  §194,390. 

The  yalue  of  dutiable  merchandise  entering  the  port  in 
1917  Avas  §4,958,129. 

The  total  yalue  of  both  free  and  dutiable  imports  for  1919 
was  §38,900,438,  compared  with  §35,982,005  for  1918,  being 
an  increase  of  §2,917,773. 

The  greatest  yalue  of  any  one  article  imported  on  the  free 
list  was  manganese  ore  valued  at  §7,401,288,  and  next  in 
value  was  copper,  §5,513,071 ;  wood  pulp,  §3,013,155 ;  mer- 
curial oil,  §2,090,340;  pig  iron,  §1,300,397,  and  iron  ore, 
§1,010,917.  The  value  of  any  one  of  the  other  articles  was 
less  than  §1,000,000. 

Of  the  dutiable  articles,  olive  oil  came  first,  valued  at 
§2,522,895 ;  china  and  earthenware,  §573,082 ;  wool  cloth, 
§429,300;  cork  mfrs.,  §339,208;  licorice  root,  §270,740;  egg 
yolk.  §231,180;  straw  braid,  §227,399;  molasses,  §218,845; 
sugar,  §210,049  and  matting,  §210,550.  All  other  articles 
were  valued  less  than  §200,000. 

The  total  value  of  exports  for  the  year  1919  was  §352,800,- 
932,  compared  with  §300,144,011  for  1918  and  §337,023,300 
for  1917.  The  increase  of  exports  in  1919  over  1918  was 
about  ]7J/>  per  cent,  and  in  1918  over  1917,  20  per  cent. 

Of  the  articles  exported  during  1919,  vheat  came  first, 
valued  at  §58,828,154 ;  tobacco  leaf,  §52,953,540  ;  flour  wheat, 
^27,850,702;  copper,  .«;20,01 3.544 ;  bacon  and  ham,  §24,139,- 
;)13;  lard,  §21,539.257;  iron  and  steel  mnfg.,  *18,844,474;  rye, 
§15.810.493;  cars,  carriages,  autos.,  etc.,  §12,093,353.  All 
other  articles  were  valued  less  than  §10,000,000. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  LIVE   STOCK. 

Tlie  following  tables,  which  were  compiled  by  R.  L.  Show- 
acre,  secretary  of  the  Union  Stockyards,  gives  the  receipts 
and  shipments  of  live  stock  for  the  year  1919,  by  months ; 
also  the  nnmber  of  cars. 

The  total  nnmber  of  cattle  received  during  1919,  as  shown 
by  Table  No.  1,  was  187,405,  compared  with  183,442  in  1918, 
and  195,341  in  1917;  sheep,  370,955  in  1919,  359,201  in  1918, 
349,055  in  1917;  hogs,  902,927  in  1919,  850,278  in  1918,  810,- 
320  in  1917 ;  calves,  01,784  in  1919,  42,G23  in  1918,  32,800  in 
1917;  horses  3,352  in  1919,  4,889  in  1918,  4,095  in  1917; 
mules,  1,009  in  1919,  3,749  in  1918,  2,747  in  1917;  cars, 
19,590  in  1919  17,056  in  1918,  10,551  in  1917.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  comparisons  there  were  more  cattle  re- 
ceived in  1919  than  1918  but  less  than  in  1917.  There  were 
more  sheep  hogs  and  calves  received  in  1919  than  in  either 
1918  or  1917  while  there  were  less  horses  and  mules  re- 
ceived in  1919  than  1918  or  1917.  The  number  of  cars  was 
greater  in  1919  than  either  of  the  two  preceeding  years. 
The  total  shipments  for  the  year  in  comparison  with  the  two 
preceeding  vears  are  as  follows :  Cattle  78,109  in  1919,  85,228 
in  1918,  90>J78  in  1917;  sheep,  260,100  in  1919,  274,147  in 
1918,  289,203  in  1917;  hogs  301,812  in  1919,  290,171  in  1918, 
252,476  in  1917;  calves,  21,460  in  1919,  13,252  in  1918,  9,343 
in  1917 ;  horses,  3,961  in  1919,  5,247  in  1918,  4,457  in  1917 : 
mules,  1,533  in  1919,  3,669  in  1918,  2,648  in  1917;  cars,  9,281 
in  1919  9,342  in  1918  and  8,639  in  1917.  As  wdll  be  seen 
from  the  above  comparisons  there  were  less  cattle,  sheep, 
horses  and  mules  shipped  in  1919  than  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  while  there  were  more  hogs  and  calves  shipped 
in  1919  than  either  of  the  two  preceding  years.  The  num- 
ber of  cars  shipped  in  1919  was  9,281  in  1918,  9,342  and  in 
1917,  8,639. 

Receipts.  Cattle        Sheep       Hogs      Calves  Horses  Mules    Cai'S 

January    1.^.586  S.92S  107,509  2.8.S1  426  522  1.687 

Fe))ruarv   ....  12.529  5.809  84.625  .'',.?.88  506  199  1.282 

March    1.3.694  4.405  81.901  5.848  32.3  53  1.360 

April  10.509  5.557  90.561  4.410  1.53  60  1.265 

Mav    9.972  5.,315  68.627  5,-582  72   "       43  1.178 

June    10.019  .34.460  62.7.30  6.3,34  11  .32  1,292 

July   14,092  60,696  .51.002  7.369  54  26  1.492 

August    22..385  108.474  53.411  6.283  147  1.37  2.207 

September  ...  21.578  41,927  69.428  5.420  513  73  1,869 

October    2.3.574  47..579  81.436  5.558  424  1.31  2.103 

Noveuil)er   ...  18.729  .33.0.54  100,305  4.!»1S  371  190  2.0.39 

December    ...  14.798  14.751  111..302  3.843  -352  143  1.822 

Totals....   187,465     370,955     962,927     61,784     3,.352     1,609     19,596 
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Receipts. 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Hog.s 

Calves 

Horses 

Mules 

Cars 

January   

6,280 

2,193 

35,327 

554 

447 

388 

712 

February   — 

4.238 

795 

24,820 

1.073 

419 

126 

484 

March  

4.772 

600 

26.936 

2.180 

260 

80 

537 

April     

2.747 

783 

26.624 

1,107 

266 

32 

413 

May    

2.021 

1,081 

19.071 

1,775 

125 

36 

349 

June    

2.257 

26,247 

18,425 

2,702 

106 

33 

560 

July    

5.013 

52.405 

17,358 

3.781 

146 

84 

829 

August    

10.739 

91.898 

19,554 

2.281 

178 

137 

1.384 

September   .., 

12.716 

31,586 

30,568 

2.189 

588 

56 

1.182 

October   

11.653 

32,000 

24.172 

1,636 

421 

103 

1.107 

November  . . . 

8,210 

17,336 

30.512 

1.069 

520 

274 

910 

December    . . . 

7,523 

9,176 

28,4.39 

1,113 

486 

184 

814 

Totals 

78,169 

266,100 

301,812 

21,400 

3,961 

1,533 

9.281 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  animal  report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immi- 
gration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30th,  1919  ,has  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  year  just  closed  has  witnessed  an  in- 
crease in  immigration  from  110,018  to  111,132  (immigrant 
aliens  only )  while  123,522  emigrant  aliens  have  left  the  coun- 
try for  permanent  residence. 

The  arrival  of  95,889  non-immigrant  aliens,  and  the  de- 
parture of  92,709  non-emigrant  aliens  are  also  reported.  The 
net  increase  in  population  is  therefore  but  20,790. 

Because  of  the  necessity  for  doubly  close  examination  of 
all  arriving  aliens,  in  order  that  the  enti'^^  of  dangerous  ele- 
ments might  be  guarded  against,  it  is  stated  that  the  work 
of  the  bureau  and  of  the  Immigration  Service  has  not  been 
in  any  degree  diminished;  on  the  other  hand,  the  busiest 
year  in  its  experience  has  just  been  completed.  The  volume 
of  work  required  at  seaports  to  enforce  properly  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  alien  seamen,  involved  810,097  ex- 
aminations. 

The  very  noticeable  increase  of  travel  over  land  boundaries 
more  especially  the  Canadian  border  since  the  close  of  the 
war  attained  proportions  hitherto  unknown,  averaging 
1,000,000  passengers  per  month,  with  a  number  of  applica- 
tions for  admission  75  per  cent,  greater  than  that  for  the 
preceding  year,  13  per  cent,  of  such  applicants  having  been 
found  to  belong  to  classes  excluded  by  law. 

Under  the  present  law  and  regulations  requiring  the  ex- 
amination of  alien  seamen,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  report 
that  during  the  past  year  the  service  has  examined  a  total  of 
1,0()5J41    aliens    (composed    of    247,021    admissions,    immi- 
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grants  aiifl  iion-immigrants,  8,626  exclusions,  and  810,097 
seamen],  which  nearly  approaclied  the  yearly  average  of  ex- 
aminations for  the  10  years  preceding  the  World  War,  viz : 
1,174,948. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Maj  22nd,  1918,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  prevent  in  time  of  war  departure  from  and 
entry  into  the  United  States  contrary  to  public  safety,"  it  is 
shown  by  the  report  that  during  that  portion  of  the  fiscal 
year  since  September  15th,  171,995  j)ermits  for  aliens  to 
leave  the  United  States  have  been  granted  through  immigra- 
tion offices  and  1,119  refused.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1,173 
applicants  Avere  pending,  and  in  3,177  other  cases  applica- 
tions had  been  withdrawn  or  permits  not  claimed  or  called 
for. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  numbering  8,632  were  fur- 
nished Avith  identity  cards  for  travel  between  the  main  land 
and  the  insular  territory  or  possessions,  and  35,610  aliens 
permits  and  15,775  citizens'  permits  for  travel  across  the 
Mexican  border  Avere  also  issued. 

In  an  article  by  Kay  Stannard  Baker,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  last  22 
years,  since  1897,  the  period  of  the  greatest  expansion  of 
American  industry,  over  15,000,000  immigrants  have  come 
to  America.  Twice  as  many  people  as  there*are  today  in  all 
Canada." 

It  is  stated  that  "since  the  armistice,  we  are  losing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people,  many  of  whom  belong  to  the 
ranks  of  the  hcAvers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water,  the 
very  ones  Avho  have  upset  all  our  ideas  of  relative  wage-rate 
by  demanding  and  obtaining  wages  in  excess  of  those  earned 
by  many  professional  men  who  have  spent  years  in  preparing 
for  their  work.  This  loss  is  of  immediate  concern  to  all  of 
us." 

The  Baltimore  station  confined  in  use  by  the  War  De- 
partment as  a  part  of  the  large  base  hospital  constructed  at 
Fort  McHenry.  It  s  stated  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  this 
hospital  that  tlie  immigration  buildings  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  institution,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  satisfaction  to  know  that  in  Bal- 
timore, as  at  Ellis  Island,  the  department  was  able  to  ma- 
terially contribute  to  the  welfare  of  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers returning  from  duty  overseas. 

From  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immi- 
gration it  is  shown  that  there  were  admitted  at  the  Port  of 
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Baltimore  during  the  fiscal  year  eiuling  June  oOth,  1919,  200 
immigrant  aliens,  25  non-immigrant  aliens  and  30  citizens 
and  that  there  were  2  immigrant  aliens  and  2  citizens  de- 
ported during  the  same  period.  During  the  preceding  year 
there  were  208  immigrant  aliens,  22  non-immigraut  aliens 
and  49  citizens  admitted,  with  no  dejtartures. 

Of  the  nund)er  admitted  in  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  ^>Otll,  1919,  618  immigrant  aliens 
and  88  non-immigrant  aliens  intended  making  Maryland 
their  future  permanent  residence,  and  of  the  number  who 
departed,  o(>9  emigrant  aliens  and  25  non-enugrant  aliens 
gave  Maryland  as  their  last  permanent  residence. 

The  number  of  immigrants  that  arrived  at  the  port  of  Bal- 
timore during  the  vear  1918,  was  208,  in  1917,  231,  in  1916, 
121,  in  1915,  3,017,'in  1911,  39,019  and  in  1913,  32,833. 

Internal  revenue  receipts  in  Maryland  during  the  past 
fiscal  vear  aggregated  !f!l05,038,20().27,  afe  compared  with 
1107,228,905.01,  during  the  fiscal  year  1918. 

More  than  half  of  this  sum  came  from  income  taxes  and 
miscellaneous  taxes.  Maryland's  contribution  in  income 
taxes  was  .|30,930,211.85  and  miscellaneous  taxes  $37,025,- 
001.83.  The  income  tax  receipts  from  the  State  of  Delaware, 
paid  through  the  Maryland  district,  represented  an  addi- 
tional 120,202,707,09,  while  the  District  of  Columbia  paid 
an  aggregate  of  ^7,323,728.09  through  the  office  of  Collector 
Miles. 

Some  of  the  principal  items  in  the  internal  revenue  re- 
ceipts paid  through  the  Maryland  district  were : 

INTERNAL  RI^VENUE  RECEIPTS. 

Income  taxes.  $58,554,315:  estate  taxes,  $2,401,198;  distilled  spirits 
and  aleoliolic  beverages.  $25,245,404;  tol)acco  taxes,  $2,727,160;  oleo 
tax,  $55.939 :  adulterated  butter  tax.  $6.327 ;  tax  on  stock  and  bend 
transfers,  $457,398;  public  utilities  taxes,  $12,814,913;  insurance  taxes, 
$389,440. 

The  excise  taxes  under  the  act  of  1917  were :  Automobiles,  $23.588 : 
piano  pla.vers  and  graphophones.  .$22;  jewelry  tax.  $44,415:  sporting 
goods.  $3,229;  perfumes,  .$21,797;  medicines.  $133,859;  chewing  gum, 

Under  the  Avar  revenue  act  of  1919,  the  excise  tax  collec- 
tions for  the  Maryland  district  were : 

Automobiles.   $2.463 ;-  auto   tires,    $10.6.32 ;    pianos,    sporting  gootls, 
yachts  and  chewing  gum.  $653,478;  motion-picture  tilms.  $631. 
The  excise  taxes  on  sales  by  dealers  aggregated  $166,417. 
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Some  of  the  taxes  collected  from  occupations  in  the  Mary- 
land districts  were : 

Corporations,  $442,779;  theaters,  $27,079;  circuses,  $245;  bowling 
alleys.  $25.541 ;  yachts,  $10.555 ;  stock  brokers.  $32.010 ;  pawn  brokers, 
$2,820;  theater  admission  taxes,  $1,528,587;  roof  gardens,  $1,949; 
club  and  social  dues,  $113,336. 


AGRICULTURE 

The  area  of  Maryland  is  12,327  square  miles,  of  which 
9,941  is  land  and  2,386  is  water.  Land  in  farms,  5,057,140 
acres ;  number  of  farms,  48,923 ;  average  acres  per  farm, 
103.4;  farms  by  size:  100  to  175  acres,  11,457;  50  to  99 
acres,  9,946;  20  to  49  acres,  8,629;  10  to  19  acres,  5,107; 
3  to  9  acres,  4,977. 

The  value  of  all  farm  property  in  Maryland  as  shown 
by  the  Federal  Census  of  1910  was  $286,167,028,  divided 
as  follows:  Land,  $163,451,614;  buildings,  $78,285,509; 
implements  and  machinery,  $11,859,771;  live  stock,  $32,- 
570,134. 

Number  of  farmers,  white,  44,551 ;  colored,  6,250.  Popu- 
lation of  State,  1910  Census,  1,295,346;  rural  population, 
637,154,  or  49.2  per  cent.  State  roads,  963.14  miles;  State 
aid  roads,  272,32  miles. 

VALUE  OF  CROPS 

The  value  of  crops  for  the  year  1918  were  as  follows: 

Corn 683,000  acres,  estimated  production,  24,010,000  bushels 

Wheat  732,000  acres,  estimated  production,  11,346,000  bushels 

Oats 60,000  acres,  estimated  production,  1,980,000  bushels 

Rye    30,000  acres,  estimated  production,  450,000  bushels 

Potatoes,\vhite  50,000  acres,  estimated  production,  4,000,000  bushels 

Potatoes,sweet  11,000  acres,  estimated  production,  1,430,000  bushels 

Tobacco    28,000  acres,  estimated  production,  23,738,000  pounds 

Hay  473,000  acres,  estimated  production,  639,000  tons 

Apples,  2,365,000  bushels;  peaches,  600,000  bushels;  pears,  450,000 
bushels;  other  fruits,  200,000  bushels. 

The  following  incomes  are  estimated: 

Poultry  and- eggs,  $10,000,000.00;  pork,  beef  and  mut- 
ton, $20,000,000.00;  dairy  products,  $10,000,000.00;  toma- 
toes, $8,402,000.00 ;  vegetables,  $8,000,000.00;  wool,  $540,- 
000.00;  honey,  $45,000.00.  The  average  yield  of  white 
potatoes  per  acre  was  80  bushels,  valued  at  $1.20,  or 
$96.00  per  acre. 
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The  average  yield  of  sweet  potatoes  was  130  bushels 
per  acre,  valued  at  $1.50,  or  $195.00  per  acre. 

The  average  yield  of  hay  was  1.35  tons  per  acre,  valued 
at  $26.80  per  ton,  or  $36.18  per  acre. 

The  average  yield  of  tobacco  was  830  pounds  per  acre, 
valued  at  30  cents  per  pound,  or  $249.00  per  acre. 

It  is  reported  that  because  of  the  drouth,  the  tobacco 
crop  fell  off  about  one-third  in  production  in  1919,  as  com- 
pared with  1918,  but  was  selling  at  50  cents  per  pound, 
being  the  highest  price  recorded  for  this  Maryland  prod- 
uct. The  rise  was  due  to  heavy  domestic  and  foreign  de- 
mands. Notwithstanding  the  high  price,  the  planters 
complain  that  their  profits  are  small  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  labor.  As  much  as  $5.00  per  diem  was  paid  to 
laborers  during  the  planting  season. 

The  total  income  from  Maryland  famis  is  estimated  to 
be  more  than  $130,000,000. 

WAGES 

The  following  rate  of  wages  for  farm  labor  in  Mary- 
land is  taken  from  the  Federal  Statistical  Abstract  for  the 
calendar  years  1910,  1917  and  1918.  With  board  per 
month  in  1910,  $13.50;  1917,  $24.00;  1918,  $29.50.  With- 
out board,  1910,  $21.50;  1917,  $37.00;  1918,  $45.00;  per 
day  at  harvest  with  board,  1910,  $1.26;  1917,  2.17;  1918, 
$2.85;  without  board,  1910,  $1.64;  1917,  $2.59;  1918, 
$3.50;  per  dav  other  than  harvest  time,  with  board,  1910, 
88  cents;  1917,  $1.52;  1918,  $2.04;  without  board,  1910, 
$1.18;  1917,  $2.00;  1918,  $2.65. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

The  production  of  oleomargarine  on  which  internal  rev 
enue  tax  was  paid  in  Maryland  increased  considerably  be- 
tween 1915  and  1918  and  are  as  follows.  The  quantity 
produced  in  1915  was  311,790  pounds  and  the  tax  paid 
was  $3,879.00 ;  in  1916,307,455  pounds ;  tax  paid,  $3,621.00 ; 
in  1917,  485,498  pounds;  tax  paid,  $7,677.02;  and  in  1918, 
1,109,288  pounds;  tax  paid,  $13,892.12. 

DISTILLED   SPIRITS   AND   FERMENTED   LIQUORS 

The  quantities  of  distilled  spirits  produced  in  Maryland 
and  two  counties  in  Virginia  for  the  years  ending  June  30, 
1913,  to  1918  were  as  follows:  In  1913,  "Tax  galls," 
6,007,113;  in  1914,  5,022,489;  in  1918,  26,746,386.     Fer- 
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mented  liquors,  1913,  1,139,620  barrels;  in  1914,  1,177,774 
barrels;  in  1915,  1,116,811  barrels;  in  1916,  1,119,896  bar- 
rels; in  1917,  1,164,121  barrels,  and  in  1918,  1,041,515  bar- 
rels. 

A  PROSPEROUS  YEAR  ON  THE  FARMS 

Farming  interests  of  Maryland,  as  a  whole,  have  had  a 
satisfactory  year,  according  to  the  latest  report  issued  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond,  dealing  with  busi- 
ness conditions  in  all  States  embraced  in  the  Fifth  re- 
gional district.  About  the  only  group  that  has  not  par- 
ticipated largely  in  the  good  times  that  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  current  year  is  the  canning  element.  The 
report  explains  that  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  of  the 
canneries  in  the  eastern  section  have  ben  idle  for  some 
months,  owing  to  damage  to  tomatoes  and  other  truck 
products  by  excessive  rains. 

"In  trade  circles,"  says  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Richmond,  "purchases  by  retail  merchants  have  been  well 
sustained  and  the  indications  are  for  a  steady  demand  for 
merchandise  throughout  the  balance  of  the  year.  Great 
difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  securing  a  full  quota  of 
supplies  from  producers.  Deliveries  are  very  slow  and  in 
many  lines  allotments  for  future  deliveries  are  being  made 
and  advances  in  prices  are  expected  rather  than  reces- 
sions. Great  difficulty  in  obtaining  raw  materials  is  re- 
ported. 

"The  tobacco  crop  throughout  the  district  is  estimated 
at  60  per  cent,  of  normal,  but  the  highest  prices  ever  ob- 
tained are  being  realized.  It  is  being  sold  rapidly,  and  the 
proceeds  are  already  providing  some  liquidation  and  as- 
sisting in  the  limited  marketing  of  cotton." 

FARMERS'  UNION 

The  Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture,  at  College 
Park,  has  been  invited  to  join  the  newly  formed  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

The  Federation  is  an  outcome  of  the  recent  strong 
movement  for  a  comprehensive  farmers'  union.  In  an- 
swer to  this  demand  we  have  had  the  Grange,  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  Farmers'  National 
Headquarters  and  the  National  Farmers'  Council,  as  well 
as  many  local  and  State  organizations.  In  the  North  in 
the  past  the  Grange  has  been  the  strong  farmers'  organi- 
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zation,  and  in  the  South  the  Farmers'  Union,  but  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  will  represent  the 
farmers  of  all  sections  of  the  country. 

CANNING  INDUSTRY 

The  following  tables,  furnished  bj^  the  National  Can- 
ners'  Association,  gives  the  collection  and  compilation  of 
the  12  annual  statistical  reports  of  the  canning  of  toma- 
toes, com  and  peas  bj^  States.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
tables,  there  were  only  10,809,660  cases  of  tomatoes 
packed  in  the  United  States  in  1919,  being  about  32  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1918,  and  less  than  any  of  the  preceding 
11  years,  with  the  exception  of  1910,  1911  and  1915. 
There  was  only  8,685,000  cases  of  peas  packed  in  1919, 
being  about  211/2  per  cent,  less  than  in  1918.  The  amount 
of  com  packed  in  1919  w^as  13,550,000  cases,  which  was 
an  increase  of  15.6  per  cent,  over  1918. 

Maryland  ranked  second  in  the  amount  of  tomatoes 
packed,  with  2,528,927  cases,  being  about  23.4  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  pack  of  all  the  States.  Maryland  was  third 
in  the  amount  of  corn  packed,  having  2,081,000  cases  to 
its  credit,  or  over  15  per  cent,  of  the  entire  pack,  and 
ranked  third  in  the  amount  of  peas  packed,  having  509,000 
cases  to  its  credit,  or  5.9  per  cent,  of  the  entire  pack. 
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FUTURE  OF  THE  FARMER 


At  the  annual  conference  of  the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organization,  grave  concern  was  expressed  as  to 
the  future  of  the  farmer. 

Charles  S.  Barrett,  president  of  the  conference,  said 
that  while  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that 
"all  is  well  with  agriculture  and  that  in  the  farmer's  mind 
there  is  no  discontent"  the  facts  are  that  "the  farmer  is 
not  content  or  satisfied."  Replies  of  the  farmers  to  recent 
questionnaires  sent  out  by  the  PostofRce  Department,  he 
said,  revealed  deep  satisfaction  with  the  treatment  that 
has  been  accorded  agriculture,  and  resentment  at  the  wide 
spread  of  prices  received  by  farmers  and  those  paid  by 
consumers ;  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  ability  of  fann- 
ers to  continue  to  the  same  extent  of  production  of  food, 
and  inability  to  secure  sufficient  labor  or  to  hold  even  the 
farm  boys  and  girls  on  the  farms  in  competition  with  the 
alluring  scale  of  wages  offered  in  industry  and  commerce 
off  the  farms. 

In  an  article  which  .appeared  in  the  Literary  Digest 
headed  "The  Farmer  Not  the  Villain  in  the  High  Price 
Drama,"  it  was  stated  that  five  farmers,  who  were  in 
Washington  to  attend  a  conference  on  the  high  cost  of 
living,  ate  a  meal,  consisting  of  steak,  potatoes,  corn  iDread 
and  butter  and  coffee  at  a  moderately  priced  hotel.  They 
pail  $11  for  it  and  then  figured  out  among  themselves 
that  the  farmers  who  produced  the  materials  got  just  82 
cents.  The  Dean  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture  de- 
clared at  a  recent  meeting  in  Cleveland  that  "the  farmer's 
income  in  1918  was  actually  less  than  in  1917,  for  while 
his  sales  increased  3  per  cent.,  his  expenses  increased  10 
per  cent."  In  an  article  in  The  Dearborn  Independent, 
Prof.  Thomas  C.  Atkinson,  of  the  National  Grange,  points 
out  that  "a  recent  comparison  between  farm  prices,  foot 
prices  and  wage  levels  and  reliable  government  state- 
ments are  most  favorable  to  the  contention  that  the  farm- 
ers are  not  receiving  the  percentage  of  final  cost  of  food- 
stuff to  which  they  are  entitled.  City  people,  says  Wal- 
lace's Farmer  (Des  INIoines)  "do  not  realize  that  cost  of 
farm  production  and  farm  living  have  advanced  with  the 
farm  products,"  nor  do  they  "understand  that  production 
has  been  maintained  by  extra  long  hours  in  the  field  and 
by  free  work  of  farm  women  and  children." 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  thus  shows  how  prices 
of  a  group  of  important  farm  products  have  risen,  the 
basis  100  being  the  average  price  number  for  the  43  years 
1866-1908: 


Date. 


January   1. 

February  1 .. 

March  1 

April  1 

May   1 

June    1 

July   1 

August  1 

September  1 

October  1 

November    1 
December   1 


1919. 


272.4 
259.9 
257.1 
271.2 
293.7 
307.2 
310.2 
329.0 
317.7 
290.0 


1918. 


264.1 
271.6 
288.8 
288.6 
281.8 
271.9 
272.9 
280.6 
293.3 
289.3 
269.5 
265.5 


1917. 

1916. 

183.6 

129.0 

195.6 

139.9 

206.5 

138.6 

225.2 

140.2 

280.6 

143.3 

291.i 

145.8 

289.9 

144.8 

307.8 

147.7 

279.6 

161.5 

277.0 

163.6 

261.3 

178.8 

252.3 

187.9 

1913. 


110.9 
112.6 
113.3 
113.6 
116.2 
121.2 
122.9 
125.4 
136.3 
139.1 
133.9 
132.7 


To  balance  this,  we  reprint  from  Capper's  Weekly  the 
following  comparison  of  prices  on  farm  implements  and 
lumber: 


• 

1919. 

1917. 

Three-inch  farm  wagon 

$140.00 

240.00 

450.00 

285.00 

-      70.00 

62.00 

8.50 

$90.00 

Row  binder                           

175.00 

Header        

300.00 

Swath   binder 

175.00 

Disk  harrow 

45.00 

Timber,  per  thousand 

35.00 

Shine'les.  per  thousand           .                   

3.50 

The  farmers  are  constantly  exhorted  to  produce  more 
at  their  own  risk  and  by  long  hours  of  hard  labor  in  order 
to  produce  surpluses  which  will  cause  lower  prices  in  or- 
der that  workmen  interested  only  in  wages  may  retain 
present  wages  or  higher,  work  short  hours,  incur  no  risk 
of  production,  and  do  as  little  as  they  reasonably  can  dur- 
ing working  hours.  So  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned, 
"The  Chronicle"  writes  that  there  must  be  a  reduction  in 
wages  which  they  have  to  pay  and  in  the  cost  of  whcvtever 
they  have  to  buy,  before  they  will  ever  consider  reduc- 
tions in  the  price  of  what  they  have  to  sell. 
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VALUE  OF  ALL  CROPS  THIS  YEAR 

The  American  farmer  leads  the  world  in  individual 
production  of  crops,  Secretary  Houston,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  asserted  in  his  annual  report.  While 
countries  as  Belgium,  under  intensive  farming,  get  a 
higher  acreage  yield,  he  said,  taking  both  acreage  and 
yield  per  acre  into  account,  the  American  agriculturist 
produces  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  his  Belgian  and 
German  rivals,  two  and  three-tenth  times  as  much  as  the 
British  farmer,  three  and  one-fifth  times  as  much  as  the 
French  and  more  than  six  times  as  much  as  the  Italian. 

The  result  of  this  and  of  the  American  farmer's  war 
work  is  shown  in  the  1919  American  crop  production, 
placed  at  three  times  greater  in  value  than  the  average 
annual  output  during  the  five-year  period  preceding  the 
European  war.  The  aggregate  value  of  all  crops  this 
year  is  placed  at  $15,873,000,000,  as  compared  to  $14,222,- 
000,000  in  1918  and  an  average  of  $5,829,000,000  during 
the  five-year  period. 

Live  stock  on  farms  this  year  was  figured  at  $8,830,- 
000,000,  as  against  $8,284,000,000  in  1918. 

The  average  yield  for  all  crops  for  the  decade  ended  in 
1918  is  about  16  per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  average  for 
the  decade  ended  with  1890,  the  report  said.  The  average 
rate  of  increase  for  the  last  25  years  is  about  one-half  of 
1  per  cent,  a  year. 

Estimates  in  the  report  put  the  1919  wheat  production 
at  918,471,000  bushels  and  corn  at  2,910,250  bushels.  Cot- 
ton is  expected  to  reach  10,696,000  bales,  and  tobacco 
1,316,553,000  pounds. 

"The  faiTners  of  the  nation  in  1919  planted  an  acreage 
in  leading  cereals  greater  by  33,000,000  than  the  pre-war 
average,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  yield  635,000,000  more 
than  the  prewar  average,"  Mr.  Houston  said  of  war  work 
on  the  farms.  "Thev  increased  the  number  of  milch  cows 
over  1914  bv  2,700,000,  of  cattle  by  8,500,000,  of  swine  by 
16,700,000,  and  or  horses  and  mules  by  1,000,000,  or  a 
total  of  28,900,000. 

"The  planting  operations  of  the  year  began  before  the 
fighting  ceased  and  the  call  was  still  for  more  wheat.  The 
Department  suggested  a  maximum  fall  acreage  of  47,206,- 
000,  an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  over  1918.  There  was  ac- 
tually planted  49.261,000,  the  largest  acreage  in  the  na- 
tion's history,  6,960,000  acres  more  than  in  1918. 
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"The  spring  wheat  acreage  was  22,593,000,  while  the 
winter  and  spring  plantings  combined  amounted  to  71,- 
854,000  acres,  or  7,200,000  more  than  the  preceding  rec- 
ord. 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  yield  v/ill  exceed  that  of  1918 
by  1,000,000  bushels  and  will  be  the  nation's  second  rec- 
ord wheat  crop.  The  estimated  corn  crop  of  2,910,000 
bushels  will  be  300,000,000  greater  than  that  of  1918." 

FARM  VALUE  OF  CROPS  IN  1919 

For  corn,  wheat  and  oats  and  farm  value  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1  compares  as  follows  for  a  series  of  years: 


Corn. 


1919 
1918 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 
1900 


$3,934,234,000 
3,528,318,000 
3,920,228,000 
2,295,783,000 
1,732,680,000 
1,702,599,000 
1,692,092,000 
1,520,454,000 
1,565,258,000 
1,384,817,000 
1,521,105,000 
1,616,145,000 
1,336,901,000 
1,166,626,000 
1,116,697,000 
1,087,461,000 
952,869,000 
1,017,017,000 
921,556,000 
751,220,000 


All  Wheat. 


Oats. 


$2,028,472,000 
1,874,263,000 
1,278,112,000 
1,025,705,000 
942,203,000 
878,680,000 
610,124,000 
555,280,000 
543,063,000 
561,054,000 
670,517,000 
616,826,000 
554,437,000 
490,333,000 
518,373,000 
510,490,000 
443,025,000 
422,224,000 
467,360,000 
323,515,000 


$  895,603,000 
1,092,423,000 
1,061,474,000 
656,179,000 
559,506,000 
499,431,000 
439,596,000 
452,409,000 
414,663,000 
408,388,000 
407,887,000 
381,171,000 
334,568,000 
306,293,000 
277,048,000 
279,048,000 
267,662,000 
303,585,000 
293,659,000 
208,669,000 


PRICES  AT  HIGH  RECORD 

Bradstreet's  "index  number"  of  commodity  prices  in 
this  market  on  December  1  sets  the  highest  average  yet 
recorded.  The  record  of  wartime  was  the  19.162  of  July, 
1918 ;  whence  the  average  fell  to  17,224  in  March,  rising 
again  to  20.001  in  August.  The  Government's  "profiteer- 
ing" crusade"  caused  a  reaction  to  19.472  in  September, 
but  a  steady  though  slow  advance  ensued  until  the  De- 
cember average  reaches  20.175. 

The  groups  that  make  up  Bradstreet's  index  number 
are  as  follows: 
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Dec.  1, 
1918. 

Oct.   1, 
1919. 

Nov.  1, 
1919. 

Dec.  1, 
1919. 

Breadstuffs    

$0.1996 

.6770 

4.9709 

..3195 

2.1650 

5.6049 

1.2364 

.0120 

1.2500 

.1546 

.2113 

1.5065 

.7065 

$0.1999 

.6750 

4.5065 

.4858 

2.9700 

5.9596 

1.0017 

.0122 

.9985 

.2561 

.2029 

1.1693 

1.0840 

$0.2006 

.6600 

4.5723 

.4264 

2.9600 

6.2731 

1.0286 

.0129 

1.0054 

.2668 

.2075 

1.1690 

1.1200 

$0.2080 

.6625 

4.6674 

4206 

Live  stock 

Provisions    

Fruits    

Hides  and  leather 

2  8900 

Textiles     

6  4276 

Metals  

9756 

Coal  and  coke 

0137 

Oils    _ _ 

Naval  stores 

1.0076 

2674 

Building  materials 

2182 

Chemicals  and  drugs 

1.1750 

Miscellaneous    

1.2450 

Totals 

!  19.0151 

1 
19.5215  1  19.9026 

20.1756 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  index  number,  by 
months,  together  with  the  number  at  this  date  in  other 
years : 


Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

June 

May 

April 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

1919 20.1756 

1919 19.9026 

1919 19.5215 

1919 _ 19.4720 

1919 20.0017 

1919 18.8964 

1919 19.0900 

1919 _ 17.2376 

1919 17.2795 

1919 17.2244 

1919 17.6344 

1919 18.5348 


Dec.  1,  1918 19.0151 

Dec.  1,  1917 17.5966 

Dec.  1,  1916 13.6628 

Dec.  1,  1915 10.6473 

Dec.  1,  1914 9.0345 

Dec.  1,  1913 9.2290 

Dec.  1,  1912 9.5462 

Dec.  1,  1911 8.9824 

Dec.  1,  1910 8.7844 

Dec.  1,  1909 9.1262 

Dec.  1,  1908 8.2133 

Dec.  1,  1907 8.5246 


The  following  table  shows  high  and  low  points  for  each 


of  the  13  groups : 

HIGH 

Breadstuffs  .Mar.  1 , 

Livestock    May  1, 

Provisions    Dec.  1 , 

Fruits    Oct.  1, 

Hides   and  leather July  1, 

Textiles  July  1, 

Metals  Aug.  1, 

Coal  and  coke July  1, 

Oils    Sept.  1 , 

Naval    stores Sept.  1, 

Building  materials Dec.  1 , 

Chemicals  and  drugs Mar.  1, 

Miscellaneous    Dec.  1, 


1918 $  .2598 

1919 7495 

1918 4.9709 

1918 4858 

1896 - 8250 

1918 6.4280 

1918 1.4833 

1917 0196 

1918    : 1.2960 

1919 2818 

1919 2128 

1916 1.6858 

1919 1.2450 
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LOW 

Breadstuff s July  1,  1896 

Livestock July  1,  1896.. 

Provisions    July  1,  1896.. 

Fruits    July  1,  1896.. 

Hides   and  leather July  1,  1896.. 

Textiles  July  1,  1896.. 

Metals  ; July  1,  1896 

Coal  and  coke Julv  1,  1896.. 

Oils    July  1,  1896.. 

Naval    stores July  1,  1896.. 

Building  materials Dec.  1,  1911.. 

Chemicals  and  drugs _ Sept.  1,  1910.. 

Miscellaneous    July  1,  1896 


.0524 
.1885 
.3619 
.1210 
.8250 
.5799 
.3757 
.0048 
.2082 
.0402 
.0708 
.5797 
.2150 


London's  Economist's  "index  number"  of  average  prices 
of  commodities  in  England  at  the  end  of  November  was 
the  highest  on  record,  having  advanced  from  6795  to 
6985.  The  average  of  cereals  and  meat  rose  from  1412 
to  14271/2 ;  of  textiles,  from  2123  to  22021/0,  the  latter  be- 
ing much  the  highest  ever  reported. 

The  Economist's  index  number  of  December  1  compares 
as  follows  with  previous  months  and  with  the  same  date 
in  previous  years : 


Dec,  1919 

6985 

Dec, 

1918 

6212 

Nov. ,  1919 

- 3795 

Dec, 

1917 

5768 

Oct.,  1919 

6587 

Dec, 

1916 

- 4779 

Sept.,  1919 

6503 

Dec, 

1915 

3500 

Aug.,  1919 

6450 

Dec, 

1914 

2760 

July,  1919 

6188 

Dec, 

1913 

2661 

June,  1919 

5988 

Dec, 

1912 

2721 

May,  1919 

5774 

Dec, 

1911 

2597 

April,  1919 

5708 

Dec, 

1910 

2461 

Mar.,  1919 

5796 

Dec, 

1909 

2333 

Feb.,  1919 

5851 

Dec, 

1908 

2198 

Jan.,  1919..: 

6094 

Dec, 

1907 

2310 

THE   RESULTS   OF   NATIONAL   IRRIGATION 

During  17  years  past  2,000,000  acres  of-  worthless 
desert  have  been  made  productive  by  government  irriga- 
tion. On  this  land  are  now  employed  or  housed  approxi- 
mately 400,000  persons.  The  present  value  of  the  crops 
produced  thereon  amounts  to  $70,000,000  annually.  The 
increase  of  value  of  the  irrigated  acreage  amounts  of 
$356,000,000.  All  the  money  contributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  various  irrigation  projects  will  ultimately  be 
repaid  by  the  sale  of  lands,  except  about  31/2  per  cent,  of 
the  original  investment.     These  results  and  others  are 
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summarized  by  Arthur  P.  Davis,  Director  and  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  in  The 
Reclamation  Record  (Washington,  December).  Mr.  Davis 
reminds  us  at  the  outset  that  the  full  importance  of  na- 
tional irrigation  can  not  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
In  the  building  of  new  commonwealths  in  the  and  West 
the  Government  is  utilizing  undeveloped  resources  and 
creating  opportunities  for  its  citizens.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  law  was  to  create  homes,  and  this  purpose  has 
been  fulfilled  richly  and  abundantly.  Viewed  from  this 
standpoint,  national  reclamation  has  amply  justified  all 
its  exponents  declared  for  it.    He  goes  on: 

"Since  1902  the  Reclamation  Service  has  constructed  the  irriga- 
tion system  to  supply  completely  1,780,000  acres  of  land.  Also  the 
capacious  storage  reservoirs  of  the  Government  are  furnishing  a 
supplemental  supply  of  stored  water  to  a  million  additional  acres 
in  other  projects,  or  a  grand  total  of  2,780,000  acres. 

"On  the  Government-project  lands  are  40,000  families  in  inde- 
pendent homes.  The  population  in  cities,  towns  and  villages  in 
these  Government  projects  has  been  increased  by  an  aqual  number 
of  families.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  1,780,000  acres  reclaimed  there 
are  now  profitably  employed  and  satisfactorily  housed  400,000  peo- 
ple. The  arguments  for  increasing  and  making  permanent  the  na- 
tion's virility,  prosperity  and  growth  by  creating  more  homes  of 
this  kind  were  never  more  forcible  and  unanswerable  than  just  now. 
American  people  can  not  rightly  claim  to  have  measured  up  to  their 
opportunity  until  the  deserts  of  the  West  and  the  unused  agricul- 
tural lands  of  the  balance  of  the  nation  have  been  replaced  by 
vistas  of  prosperous  farmsteads. 

"When  measured  by  the  yardstick  of  the  financier — the  dollar — 
the  results  of  the  Reclamation  Service  activities  are  interesting. 

"As  a  creator  of  wealth,  its  service  to  the  nation  and  the  State 
"Tias  been  as  great  as  in  its  principal  task  of  home-making.  Out  of 
the  uninhabited  and  almost  worthless  desert  it  has  carved  an  em- 
pire of  nearly  2,000,000  acres,  intensively  cultivated,  and  producing 
crops  whose  annual  average  gross  returns  per  acre  are  about  double 
those  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

"Since  the  first  Government  ditch  began  turning  its  waters  upon 
the  land  in  1905  the  crops  produced  on  the  reclaimed  lands  have 
had  a  total  value  of  more  than  $250,000,000.  The  present  annual 
crop  returns  are  now  more  than  $70,000,000,  not  including  the  value 
of  crops  grown  on  the  million  acres  outside  of  projects  which  are 
supplied  with  stored  water. 
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"The  increase  in  land  values  has  been  enormous.  In  1902,  the  be- 
ginning of  Government  irrigation,  the  average  value  of  tke  desert 
lands  in  the  projects  did  not  exceed  $10  per  acre.  The  total  value, 
therefore,  of  the  1,780,000  acres  in  Government  projects  did  not 
exceed  $17,800,000. 

"Government  irrigation  has  increased  the  value  of  the  project 
lands  $200  per  acre,  or  a  total  of  $356,000,000.  It  has  increased  the 
value  of  the  1,000,000  acres  in  other  projects  by  $100  per  acre,  or 
$100,000,000.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  land  in  the  cities,  towns 
and  villages  within  projects  is  easily  $100,000,000,  or  a  total  in- 
crease in  land  values  of  $556,000,000,  due  to  this  work. 

"In  connection  with  the  above  summary  no  consideration  has 
been  given  to  1,138,00  acres  of  land  included  in  Government  proj- 
ects which  will  be  irrigated  when  the  engineering  works  are  com- 
pleted, the  present  market  price  of  which  has  increased  at  least 
$50  per  acre  by  reason  of  this  fact. 

"The  increase  in  the  price  received  for  State  lands  included  in 
the  project  and  now  mostly  disposed  of  was  at  least  $3,000,000  of 
direct  revenue  derived  by  the  States.     .     .     . 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  reclamation  act  of  June  17,  1902, 
by  which  the  reclamation  fund  was  created,  this  is  made  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  so  that  the  return  of  any  portion  of  the  investment  is 
made  available  for  reinvestment  in  other  operations.    The  reclama- 
tion fund,  therefore,  can  be  compared  with  capital  invested  in  any 
business  in  commercial  enterprises,  and  this  authority  so  to  use 
the  fund  makes  possible  the  construction  of  works  aggregating  a 
cost  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  original  investment.     .     .     . 
The  construction  of  new  works  depends  upon  the  repayment  of  the 
cost  by  the  projects  or  units  or  projects  which  have  been  com- 
pleted,  as   but   little    is   being   added   to   the   fund   from   original 
sources.     In  all,  27  projects  have  been  approved  for  construction, 
and  on  19  of  these  public  notices  have  been  issued  announcing  the 
construction  charges  to  be  repaid  by  all  or  a  portion  of  the  area.    ,    .    . 
"The  amount  which  may  not  be  returned  in  connection  with  the 
constructed  projects  is  only  $5,080,000.    If  we  add  to  this  the  deficit 
in  the  operating  account  to  June  30   ($1,036,000),  we  arrive  at  a 
total  deficit  of  $6,116,000.    This  is  about  5.2  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
invested  in  constructed  projects,  or  3.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  ulti- 
mate cost.    It  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  deficit  in  the  operat- 
ing account  will  be  returned  by  the  increase  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance charges  for  future  years,  so  that  the  actual  deficit  upon 
completion  of  all  units  and  projects  which  have  been  constructed 
and  operated  may  be  less  than  the  figure  given  above." 
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REDUCED  FOOD  SUPPLY  THREATENED  BY  SHORTAGE  OF 

FARM  LABOR 

The  farm  population  has  decreased  3  per  cent,  in  the 
last  year  in  some  States  and  available  farm  labor  has  de- 
creased 17  per  cent.,  according-  to  estimates  by  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Agriculture. 

Reduced  food  production  is  threatened  because  of  the 
labor  shortage,  the  high  cost  of  implements  and  supplies 
and  the  movement  from  farming  communities  to  the 
cities,  the  Department  warns  in  its  latest  statement. 

Investigations  concluded  Februaiy  1  indicate  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  farm  M'ages  for  1920,  although  the 
wages  in  1919  were  in  many  cases  80  per  cent,  higher 
than  before  the  war. 

Of  the  tendency  to  avoid  a  heavy  fann  payroll,  the  De- 
partment's statement  says : 

"Numerous  letters  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  its 
field  workers  or  from  farmers  indicate  a  widespread  disposition  to 
cut  down  plantings,  so  that  the  work  of  cultivating  can  be  attended 
to  by  the  farmer  himself  or  by  members  of  his  family.  The  asser- 
tion that  farmers  cannot  pay  the  high  wages  demanded  in  compe- 
tition with  other  industries  and  make  a  profit  en  their  products  is 
frequently  made.  Many  farmers  also  declare  it  is  unfair  to  them 
to  be  under  the  necessitj"  of  working  10,  12  or  more  hours  a  day 
when  the  tendency  in  other  industries  is  toward  a  shorter  working 
day  and  a  decreased  output." 

STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Bi-ennial  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  State 
College  of  Agriculture  sets  forth  the  activities  of  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  these  departments  from  September  30th, 
1916,  to  September  30th,  1917,  inclusive,  with  approved 
plans  to  October  1st,  1918,  and  estimates  for  1919  and 
1920. 

The  report  shows  the  comparative  registration  for  five 
years  with  the  exception  of  1917-1918,  for  which  figures  are 
only  given  for  the  first  term ;  a  table  showing  the  enroll- 
ment by  counties.  States,  etc.,  is  given ;  reference  is  made 
to  the  great  aid  given  to  education  by  the  United  States 
Government,  and  salary  averages  of  50  State  colleges  and 
universities  receiving  Federal  aid  under  the  Morrill  Act; 
occupations  of  the  graduates  of  the  Maryland  State  Col- 
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lege  of  Agriculture  since  and  including  the  year  1890.  It 
contains  reports  of  the  various  divisions,  viz. :  Language 
and  literature ;  engineering ;  general  science ;  plant  indus- 
try; rural  education  and  economics.  Report  of  Experi- 
ment Station;  Extension  Service;  State  Horticultural  De- 
partment; Farmers'  Institute;  Emergency  Extensive 
Work ;  Eastern  Branch ;  Princess  Anne ;  Live  Stock  Sani- 
tary Section;  Special  Hog  Cholera  Work;  Farm  Labor 
Bureau ;  a  report  of  State  Tobacco  Warehouses  and  other 
valuable  information. 

A  summary  of  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  several 
funds  and  accounts  is  given  for  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1917,  which  shows  the  total  receipts  from  all 
sources  to  be  $363,484.93  and  expenses  $352,537.52,  leav- 
ing an  excess  of  receipts  of  $10,947.41. 

» 

STATE  BOARD  OF  FORESTRY 

The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  contains  a 
detailed  account  of  the  assistance  rendered  owners  of 
woodland  during  the  years  1918  and  1919,  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  owners  and  the  number  of  acres  of 
woodland  examined.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  im- 
portance of  forest  fire  protection  and  prevention,  the  law^ 
in  reference  to  the  same,  and  the  organization  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  law.  The  system  adopted  for  the 
prevention  of  fires  is  by  means  of  Patrolmen  with  definite 
territory  to  patrol  and  by  means  of  lookout  towers  or  ob- 
servation points  with  telephone  connections,  from  which  a 
wide  stretch  of  territory  can  be  kept  under  observation. 
The  present  proportion  in  Maryland  is  five  Patrolmen  to 
one  Lookout  Watchman.  Practically  all  the  railroads  oper- 
ating in  the  State  have  placed  fire  warning  signs,  sup- 
plied by  the  State,  in  their  respective  railroad  stations. 

The  report  states  that  there  are  160  Forest  Wardens 
throughout  the  State,  the  greatest  number  being  in  the 
four  Western  counties,  where  the  greatest  fire  danger 
exists. 

Each  year  a  new  type  of  forest  fire  signs  is  gotten  out 
by  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  w^hich  are  posted  in  stores 
and  other  public  places  by  the  Wardens.  All  Patrolmen 
have  been  equipped  with  a  ten-quart  collapsible  canvas 
bucket  and  instructions  to  have  it  with  them  continually 
when  on  patrol.  There  were  54  fall  forest  fires  which  oc- 
curred between  October  22nd,  1917,  and  December  10th, 
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which  burned  over  11,853  acres  ari3  caused  a  damage  es- 
timated at  $28,695.00.  There  were  60  spring  forest  fires 
betwen  March  22nd,  1918,  and  May  12th,  which  burned 
approximately  6,000  acres. 

The  fire  season  for  1919  started  about  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober, 1918,  and  was  not  over  until  about  the  middle  of 
December.  The  total  number  of  fires  recorded  for  the  fall 
was  66,  which  burned  over  an  area  of  approximately  5,400 
acres. 

The  spring  fires  for  1919  commenced  about  February 
1st  in  Southern  Maryland  and  about  March  20th  in  West- 
ern Maryland,  and  ended  the  first  of  June.  The  same 
number  of  fires  was  recorded  as  in  the  previous  season, 
two-thirds  of  which  were  in  the  four  Western  counties. 
The  area  bunied  over  by  the  spring  fires  was  4,300  acres, 
and  the  estimated  damages  was  $10,000.  As  a  compari- 
son with  previous  fire  records,  the  report  states  that  in 
the  fiscal  year  1919,  fires  burned  over  less  area  and  caused 
less  damage  than  in  any  year  since  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry  has  been  established,  which  speaks  well  for  the 
alertness  and  effective  work  of  the  Wardens.  The  report 
contains  the  names,  address  and  location  of  the  Wardens 
by  counties. 

The  Forest  Resei'ves  owned  by  the  State  are  as  follows : 
Skipnish  Resei^ve,  Garrett  County,  888  acres;  Swallow 
Falls  Reserve,  Garrett  County,  823  acres;  Kindness  Re- 
serve, Garrett  County,  206  acres;  Hernngton  Manor  Re- 
sei-ve,  Garrett  County,  656  acres;  Wilson  Purchase,  Gar- 
rett County,  55  acres,  and  Patapsco  Reserve,  Baltimore 
and  Howard  Counties,  926  acres,  making  a  total  of  3,554 
acres. 

The  State  Forest  Nui-sery,  established  in  1914  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  and  distributing  at  cost  trees  for 
forest  and  roadside  planting,  is  stated  to  have  fully  justi- 
fied the  undertaking,  as  the  demand  is  five  times  as  great 
as  the  supply. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  Roadside  Tree  Law,  enacted 
in  1914,  much  has  been  done  by  the  Board  of  Forestry  in 
the  protection  of  shade  trees  along  the  public  highways 
throughout  the  State.  The  report  states  that  approxi- 
mately 20,000  trees  along  the  public  highways  are  trimmed 
each  year  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Wardens. 

A  course  of  lectures  is  given  each  year  in  Forestiy  to 
the  students  of  agriculture  at  the  Maryland  State  College 
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of  Agriculture,  and  also  at  Farmers'  Institutes  in  the 
various  counties,  urging  the  farmers  to  consider  their 
woodlands  by  applying  the  same  sound  principles  of  man- 
agement as  are  applied  to  other  crops. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  report  shows  that  the 

Balance  on  hand  October  1st,  1917  was _ $  1,972.73 

Received  from  State  Treasurer 13,999.94 

Other  receipts  for  trimming,  etc 9,571.95 

Total  amount  available $25,544.62 

Total  disbursements - 24,289.64 

Balance,  October  1st,  1918 $  1,254.98 

Received  from  State  Treasurer 16,132.07 

Other  receipts 3,170.76 

Total   amount   available $20,557.81 

Total  disbursements - 20,555.18 

Balance  on  hand  October  1st,  1919 $  2.63 


CONSERVATION  COMMISSION 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Conservation 
Commission,  the  total  amount  received  from  inspection 
tax  for  the  month  of  November  was  $11,085.12.  As  the 
vast  preponderance  of  all  the  oysters  shucked,  on  which 
a  tax  of  one  cent  a  bushel  is  paid,  are  the  product  of 
Maryland,  it  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  over 
1,000,000  bushels  are  the  products  of  this  State.  Figures 
showing  the  inspection  tax  for  the  first  three  months  of 
the  season  for  the  current  year  and  the  two  preceding 
seasons  are  as  follows: 


1917-1918 
1918-1919 
1919-1920 


November. 


$  7,913 

6,505 

11,085 
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The  inspection  tax  by  months  for  the  entire  seasons 
of  1917-1918  and  1918-1919  is  as  follows: 


1917-191S. 


September 

October  

November 
December 
January     ... 
February 

March   ." 

April    

May  

Total 


$  475.59 
3,851.99 
7,913.63 
6,262.37 
1,865.13 

604.49 
2,397.16 
2,060.28 

697.73 


$23,128.37 


1918-1919. 


$  185.89 
2,242.34 
6,505.55 
8,512.98 
5,798.16 
5.287.88 
5,325.29 
3,294.45 
590.71 


$37,743.25 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  inspection  tax  for  the  month 
of  November  is  the  largest  of  any  month  appearing  in  the 
above  tables.  The  prospects  are  that  December  will  make 
an  even  better  showing  than  its  immediate  predecessor. 

NEED    OF    NEW    METHODS    TO    CONSERVE    MARYLAND'S 
MOST  PROFITABLE  PRODUCT 

R.  V.  Truitt,  who,  by  assignment  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  made  a  most  com'prehensive  study 
and  survey  of  oyster  conditions  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  its  tributaries,  has  prepared  a  report  in  which  he 
warns  those  engaged  in  the  oyster  industry  that  a  fate 
similar  to  that  which  befel  the  buffalo  on  the  Westeni 
plains  awaits  the  product  unless  new  methods  are  em- 
ployed in  the  industry.  In  a  report  to  the  Convsei'vation 
Commission  Mr.  Truitt  says : 

"Why  the  development  of  an  intensive  oyster  industry  has  been 
so  long  neglected  in  Maryland,  where  the  far-famed  Chesapeake 
Bay,  with  its  most  fertile  bottom,  ideal  central  location  and  un- 
limited possibilities,  affords  advantages  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
habitat  of  the  oyster,  is  a  problem  from  which  we  can  no  longer 
hide  ourselves.  Wise  laws,  ably  administered,  have  failed;  indi- 
vidual endeavor  for  the  most  part  has  come  to  naught,  while  the 
well-organized  body  controlling  the  State's  water  resources — the 
Conservation   Commission — is   stinaggling,  heavily  handicapped,  to 
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place  the  commonwealth  in  the  position  that  nature  has  fitted  her 
to  occupy,  a  leader  in  the  production  of  this  bivalve.  Tangible  ef- 
forts having  failed,  an  era  of  research  and  education  seems  to  be 
the  only  hope  of  salvation. 

A  BOUNDLESS  GIFT 

"Oyster  culture  and  intensive  production  is  desired  by  all,  and  in 
every  tidewater  section  there  have  grown  up  theories  accounting 
for  the  vast  nonproducing  areas  and  methods  for  their  rehabilita- 
tion. These  theories  are  as  varied  as  the  communities  are  scattered. 
Respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  practical  oystermen  is  highly  main- 
tained, but  the  absence  of  scientific  facts,  both  physiological  and 
biological,  as  a  basis  frequently  render  his  conclusions  weak  if  not 
erroneous.  The  very  fact  that  great  numbers  of  natural  oyster 
beds  have  survived  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  methods  of  our 
fishermen  over  a  period  of  75  years,  that  they  have,  unaided,  been 
able  partially  to  restore  themselves  time  and  again  after  an  ap- 
parent exhaustion,  seem  sufficient  reason  to  the  oysterman  for  the 
continuation  of  a  policy  as  old  as  the  industry,  a  policy  that  has 
not  only  failed  to  enhance  this  natural  asset,  but  one  that  has 
meant  retardation. 

"With  this  highly  relished  sea  food  and  valuable  industry  of  the 
New  England  States,  because  of  insurmountable  natural  difficulties, 
on  the  wane,  if  not  in  the  course  of  joining  the  now  extinct  buffalo 
and  passenger  pigeon  once  so  abundant  on  our  Western  prairie 
lands,  Mai-yland  is  called  upon  to  produce  on  a  scale  never  before 
realized. 

CUT  OUT  POLITICS 

"Political  expediency  must  remain  in  the  background;  local  preju- 
dice must  be  overcome,  and  a  constructive  policy  based  on  fact 
must  be  embraced.  The  'Old  Line  State,'  in  its  annual  $4,000,000 
oyster  production  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  from 
other  water  resources,  has  an  incomparable  gift.  If  worked  as 
intensely  as  the  soil,  who  would  speculate  but  that  its  possibilities 
are  greater?  The  industry  as  it  exists  today,  without  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  and  labor,  does  not  stand  second  to  any  of  these 
phases  of  agriculture  for  which  Maryland  is  justly  famous,  to  wit: 
the  potato,  tomato,  tobacco  or  small  fruit  crops.  While  every  ef- 
fort is  being  made  by  co-operation  of  State  and  Government 
through  the  efficient  work  of  the  Extension  Service  for  intensive 
production  of  these  crops,  the  even  greater  industry  involving  the 
water  resources  is  left  to  its  own  reckoning. 
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"If  the  oyster  industry  alone  were  affected  there  would  still  be 
sufficient  reason  for  grave  concern  because  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
food  realized  from  this  molluse.  But  the  facts  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  all  sea  foods  and  remedial  measures  are  most  imperative. 
Diamondback  terrapin  abounting  in  numberless  quantities  was  a 
common  shore  dinner  dish  three  decades  ago,  while  at  present  they 
are.  caught  only  by  the  tens,  with  the  result  that  they  have  disap- 
peared from  the  market.  Fish!  The  celebrated  Chesapeake  shad, 
once  so  abundant  as  to  become  a  great  source  of  fertilizer  for  the 
farm  land,  has  not  appeared  in  late  years  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
permit  a  full  collection  of  eggs  for  the  purpose  of  artificial  propa- 
gation, while  clams,  crabs  and  wild  fowl  are  following  the  same 
general  path  to  eventual  disappearance,  all  because  of  man's  ruth- 
less and  ill-advised  attack  upon  them. 

ACTION  NEEDED 

"The  fact  that  our  waters  unassisted  have  withstood  greatly  the 
enormous  drafts  upon  them  is  most  conclusive  evidence  of  their 
fertility,  while  the  35,000  people  employed  in  the  various  pursuits 
connected  with  the  industries  derived  from  the  water's  resources 
and  the  thousands  of  consumers  will  attest  the  value  as  well  as 
give  added  reasons  for  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  Maryland  in  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  her  great  Bay.  However,  this  day  of 
progress  decrees  that  mere  pride  in  possibilities  shall  not  hide  in- 
difference and  lack  of  foresight,  prompted  by  blind  trust  in  nature, 
which  have  brought  this  great  inheritance  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Now  is  the  critical  time  for  the  Chesapeake's  interests.  Action 
must  be  taken,  and  immediately,  not  alone  for  the  fostering  of  a 
great  industry,  but  for  the  preservation  and  continued  production 
of  those  highly  prized  foods  which  are  thi-eatened  with  extinction." 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

The  following  abstracts  are  taken  from  the  Fifty-third 
Annual  Report  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  for 
the  school  year  ending  July  31st,  1919: 

The  total  number  of  free  schools  throughout  the  State 
is  2,617,  of  which  2,414  are  in  the  counties  and  203  are  in 
Baltimore  City.  Of  the  above  totals  there  are  2,035  white 
schools,  1,875  being  in  the  counties  and  160  in  Baltimore 
City,  and  582  colored  schools,  539  being  in  the  counties 
and  43  in  Baltimore  City.  Of  the  1,875  white  schools  in 
the  counties,  1,807  are  owned  and  68  are  rented,  and  of 
the  160  in  Baltimore  City,  141  are  owned  and  19  are 
rented.     Of  the  539  colored  schools  in  the  counties  414 
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are  owned  and  125  are  rented,  and  of  the  43  in  Baltimore 
City  30  are  owned  and  13  are  rented. 

The  seating  capacity  of  the  white  schools  in  the  coun- 
ties is  132,104,  and  in  Baltimore  City  86,897.  The  seating 
capacity  of  the  colored  schools  in  the  counties  is  28,097 
and  in  Baltimore  City  it  is  11,713,  making  the  total  seat- 
ing capacity  of  all  schools  in  the  counties  and  Baltimore 
City,  both  white  and  colored,  258,111.  The  total  number 
of  white  children  enrolled  in  the  counties  is  122,732,  and 
in  Baltimore  City  81,370.  The  total  number  of  colored 
children  enrolled  in  the  counties  is  29,576  and  in  Balti- 
more City  13,308,  making  the  total  number  of  children 
enrolled,  both  white  and  colored,  in  the  counties  of  Bal- 
timore City  246,986. 

The  number  of  teachers  for  the  white  schools  in  the 
counties  in  all  grades  is  3,574  and  in  Baltimore  City  there 
are  2,088.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  colored  schools 
in  the  counties  is  684  and  in  Baltimore  City  there  are  330, 
making  the  grand  total  of  6,676  teachers  in  all  the  schools, 
both  white  and  colored,  in  the  counties  and  Baltimore 
City. 

The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  as  reported  by  the 
several  county  Boards  of  education  for  the  year  is  $3,841,- 
117.23  and  for  Baltimore  City  $2,871,105.88,  making  the 
total  amount  of  cash  available  for  all  schools  throughout 
the  State  $6,712,223.11. 

The  total  amount  spent  for  teachers'  salaries  in  the 
white  high  schools  in  the  counties  is  $399,724.60,  or  an 
average  of  $908.00,  and  in  Baltimore  City  a  total  of  $280,- 
531.74,  or  an  average  of  $1,417.00.  In  the  white  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  counties  the  sum  of  $1,634,859.00  was 
spent  in  teachers'  salaries,  or  an  average  of  $521.00,  and 
in  Baltimore  City  $1,370,681.24  was  spent  in  salaries,  or 
an  average  of  $725.00.  The  total  amount  paid  the  col- 
ored teachers  in  salaries  in  the  counties  was  $194,339.75, 
or  an  ayerage  of  $283.00,  and  in  Baltimore  City  $253,- 
933.65,  or  an  average  of  $766.00.  Teachers'  salaries 
constitutes  72.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenses,  as  shown 
by  the  report. 

During  the  years  1917-1918  and  1918-1919  the  Federal 
Government  appropriated  to  the  State  of  Maryland  for 
vocational  education,  viz.:  Agriculture,  industries  and 
teachers'  training,  the  sum  of  $52,554.64,  of  which  amount 
only  $8,164.98  was  expended  and  the  unexpended  balance, 
$34,389.66,  reverted  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
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It  is  stated  that  a  considerable  number  of  new  agricul- 
tural schools,  two  or  three  departments  of  home  economics 
and  several  new  industrial  classes  will  be  added  this  year, 
so  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  fund  will  be  utilized 
than  heretofore. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  results  of  the  physical  ex- 
amination of  school  children,  as  tabulated  in  the  report. 
Of  the  5,384  girls  examined,  4,242  were  found  defective 
and  1,028  were  found  to  be  white  button  girls.  Of  the 
6,038  boys  examined,  3,031  were  found  defective  and  only 
936  were  white  button  boys. 

At  its  meeting,  held  December  17th,  1919,  with  Gov- 
ernor Harrington  and  all  members  present,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  agreed  upon  the  following  schedules 
of  increases  in  the  annual  salaries  of  State  school 
teachers,  the  Board  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature 
and  the  rural  counties  these  several  increases : 

Normal  school  graduates,  minimum  $800  per  annum  at 
the  start,  to  be  advanced  to  $950  by  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  year  with  $50  additional  when  the  teacher  is  in  a 
one-room  school.  The  present  minimum  is  $500  per  an- 
num. 

Teachers  with  second  grade  certificates,  $650  minimum, 
to  be  advanced  to  $750  at  end  of  fifth  year.  The  present 
pay  is  $500  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

Teachers  possessing  third  grade  certificates  start  at 
$600  per  annum  instead  of  $400,  as  heretofore,  and  are 
advanced  to  $650  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  with  $50 
additional  each  year  if  one-room  teachers. 

High  school  teachers,  minimum  $900  per  annum  for  be- 
ginners to  be  advanced  to  $1,200  at  beginning  of  eighth 
year  of  service. 

Colored  teachers  of  third  grade  to  be  advanced  from 
$30  to  $85  per  month ;  second  grade,  from  $35  to  $45  per 
month ;  first  grade,  from  $40  to  $55  per  month.  The  Board 
also  recommended  that  the  year  of  colored  schools  be  ad- 
vanced from  seven  to  eight  months. 

The  pi'oposed  increases,  if  granted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, will  be  provided  for  in  equal  proportions  by  the 
State  and  the  several  counties.  The  increases  as  recom- 
mended will  require  an  additional  annual  expenditure  of 
$750,000  by  the  State  and  a  like  sum  by  the  counties. 

-From  figures  presented  at  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation convention  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  the 
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month   of  February,   1920,   it  was   shown  that   140,000 
teachers  quite  the  schools  during  the  past  year. 

The  compilation  was  made  by  1,792  public  school  su- 
perintendents in  48  states.  Inadequate  pay  was  the  cause 
attributed  to  this  great  exodus. 

STATE  TAX  COMMISSIONER 

The  biennial  report  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  for 
the  yeai-s  1918  and  1919  contains  a  complete  statement 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  covering  the  par- 
ticular work  done  and  especially  calls  attention  to  the 
gratifying  result  of  the  reassessment  of  real  and  personal 
property.  This  reassessment  of  real  estate,  while  com- 
pleted the  latter  paii;  of  1917,  was  used  for  the  levy  of 
1918  for  the  first  time.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission a  reassessment  of  tangible  and  intangible  per- 
sonal property  was  also  made,  which  required  a  compre- 
hensive schedule  to  be  returned  under  oath  by  every 
owner  of  personal  property.  This  reassessment  of  real 
and  personal  property  comprised  only  the  counties  and 
did  not  include  Baltimore  City. 

For  the  levy  of  1917  (prior  to  the  reassessment)  the 
assessed  value  of  land  and  improvements  in  the  23  coun- 
ties aggregated  approximately  $325,400,400,  while  for  the 
levy  of  1918  (after  the  reassessment)  they  aggregated 
approximately  $427,500,000,  being  an  increase  of  $102,- 
100,000,  or  more  than  31  per  cent. 

The  actual  result  of  the  reassessment  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  cannot  be  positively  stated,  because  the 
local  authorities  did  not  maintain  before  the  assessment 
separate  lists  of  values.  From  estimates  made  by  the 
Commission,  the  increase  in  the  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty reassessment  amounts  to  approximately  $5,000,000, 
while  the  increase  in  securities,  actual  figures,  was  over 
$8,000,000. 

The  basis  of  assessment  for  local  and  State  purposes 
for  the  year  1919  is  $1,712,141,646,  which  is  the  greatest 
amount  in  the  history  of  the  State  and  being  an  increase 
over  1915  of  $320,058,472.  The  State  basis  is  given  as 
$1,588,485,326,  and  this  amount  compared  with  the  State 
basis  for  1915  shows  an  increase  in  five  years  of  $309,- 
058,472. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  taxable  basis  for  State 
and  local  pui-poses  for  the  past  five  years  with  amount  of 
increase : 


FOR  STATE  PURPOSES 


Basis. 

Increase. 

1915  

$1,279,426,854.10 
1,321,656,872.40 
1,374,482,770.71 
1,540,925,321.35 
1,588,485,326.40 

1916  

$  42,230,018.30 

1917  

52,825,898.31 

1918  

166,442,550.64 

1919  

47,560,005.05 

FOR  LOCAL  PURPOSES 


Basis. 

Increase. 

1915  

$1,391,830,666.18 
1,436,592,604.95 
1,494,279,644.19 
1,671,520,808.35 
1,712,141,646.63 

1916 

1917  

$  44,761,938.77 
57,687,039.24  ' 

1918  .._ 

1919  

177,241,164.16 
40,620,838.28 

The  study  of  the  basis  for  the  several  counties  and  Bal- 
timore City  for  puiTDoses  of  local  taxation  is  interesting 
from  the  standpoint  of  comparative  wealth.  Baltimore 
City  leads  with  a  basis  of  $1,085,103,327;  Baltimore  coun- 
ty follows  with  $125,508,088.  The  county  having  the 
lowest  basis  is  Calvert,  with  $3,611,858;  St.  Mary's  is 
next  to  Calvert,  with  $6,018,380,  and  Charles  follows  with 
$7,208,359.  Allegany  is  next  to  Baltimore  county,  with 
a  basis  of  $56,104,504,  with  Washington  and  Frederick 
following  close  behind. 
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A  complete  table  of  the  local  basis  for  1919,  including 
all  properties  at  all  rates,  is  given  as  follows : 


Allegany    

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore    City 

Baltimore   County. 

Calvert  

Caroline  

Carroll   

Cecil   - - 

Charles  

Dorchester  

Frederick  

Garrett  

Harford   

Howard    

Kent   

Montgomery  

Prince  Georges 

Queen  Annas 

St.  Marys 

Somerset   

Talbot    

Washington    

Wicomico  -... 

Worcester   


Total. 


$      56,104,504.67 

23,884,286.46 

1,085,103,327.96 

125,508,088.13 

3,611,858.68 
12,961,292.80 
34,309,322.18 
23,310,220.42 

7,208,359.04 
18,318,225.77 
51,281,077.76 
14,817,052.24 
27,440,181.40 
17,695,493.82 
13,525,236.67 
38,413,408.71 
25,440,960.69 
14,125,827.49 

6,018,380.84 
10,425,148.56 
16,381,809.04 
52,383,727.04 
18,964,857.22 
14,908,999.04 


$1,712,141,646.63 


The  assessed  value  of  the  different  classes  of  propei-ty 
for  local  purposes  is  as  follows 


Real  estate  and  tangible  personal  property 

Distilled  spirits,  assessed  by  State  Tax  Commission 

Tangible  personal  property  of  business  corpora- 
tions, assessed  by  State  Tax  Commission 

Net  taxable  value  of  corporate  shares  of  stock  other 
than  banks,  assessed  by  State  Tax  Commission 

Net  taxable  value  of  bank  shares  assessed  by  State 
Tax  Commission 

Savings  deposits,  tax  on  which  is  calculated  by 
State  Tax  Commission 

Securities    


$1,121,381,166 
5,205,120 

54,336,024 

50,193,665 

37,652,468 

116,332,884 
327,040,316 
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Savings  deposits,  bank  shares  and  securities  are  sub- 
ject to  fixed  rates  of  taxation,  while  the  other  classes  of 
property  are  subject  to  the  full  local  rate. 

Of  the  budget  appropriation  amounting  to  $60,390.04 
allowed  the  Commission  for  the  years  1918  and  1919  for 
salaries  and  expenses,  there  remained  unexpended 
$9,238.72,  which  reverted  to  the  Treasury  of  the  State. 

EXEMPTION  OF  PROPERTY  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

The  Legislature  by  the  Act  of  1914,  Chapter  528,  au- 
thorized the  several  counties  of  the  State  and  the  ]\Iayor 
and  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  to  declare  by  resolution, 
whether,  in  the  particular  locality,  there  should  exist  an 
exemption  from  taxation  on  tools,  engines  and  machinery 
owned  and  used  by  corporations,  finiis  and  individuals  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing,  and  when  the  exemption  was 
declared  to  exist  for  local  puiposes  it  should  also  be  al- 
lowed for  State  purposes. 

Exemptions  have  been  allowed  by  the  following  juris- 
dictions : 

Anne  Arundel  County      Carroll  County 
Baltimore  City  How^ard  County 

Baltimore  County  Prince  George's  County 

In  addition  to  the  exemption  from  taxation  on  tools,  en- 
gines and  machinery  allowed  in  Baltimore  City  for  both 
State  and  local  pui-poses,  there  is  also  exempted  for  local 
puiTDOses  only  the  raw^  material  on  hand,  manufactured 
products  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  and  all  per- 
sonal property  used  in  manufacturing.  This  exemption 
is  given  to  manufacturers  located  in  the  new  annex  of 
Baltimore  City  by  Chapter  82  of  the  Acts  of  1918,  and  to 
manufacturers  within  the  old  City  limits  by  Ordinance 
No.  462  (year  1919)  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 
Baltimore. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Broadbent  Com- 
pany vs.  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  134  Md., 
construing  the  Act  of  1914,  held  that  the  machinery,  tools 
and  engines  had  to  be  owned  as  well  as  used  by  the  cor- 
poration claiming  exemption. 

The  following  table  gives  the  tax  rates  of  the  counties 
of  Maryland  and  Baltimore  City  for  the  years  1918  and 
1919. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  rates  were  increased 
in  1919  over  1918  in  16  counties,  decrease  in  4  and  in  3 
the  rates  were  the  same  for  both  years. 

The  rate  for  Baltimore  City  increased  from  $2.01  in 
1918  to  $2.97  in  1919: 


County. 


1919. 


Allegany  

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore    City... 

Baltimore   

Calvert    

Caroline    

Carroll    

Cecil    

Charles   

Dorchester   

Frederick    

Garrett    

Harford    

Howard  

Kent    

Montgomery    

Prince  George's 

Queen  Anne's 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset  

Talbot   

Washington   

Wicomico    

Worcester  


5  .95 
1.00 
2.01 

.92 
1.271/2 
1.19 

.82 
1.12 
1.35 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 

.95 

.95 
1.25 

.80 
1.17 
1.18 
1.02 
1.10 
1.06 

.90 

1.48  V4 
1.50 


$1.17 
1.34 
2.97 
1.00 
1.39 
1.17 
1.23 
1.20 
1.25 
1.26 
1.26 
1.42 
1.15 

.95 
1.32 
1.06 
1.08 
1.23 
1.04 
1.30 
1.06 

.93 
l'.63  41/72 
1.30 


The  Commission  has  suggested  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Maryland  several  changes  or  additions 
to  the  law  in  connection  with  this  im^portant  office. 

STATE  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  COMMISSION 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  State  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  contains  a  complete  report  of  the  administra- 
tive work  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31st,  1919. 

The  report  states  that  there  were  9,031  employers  in- 
sured under  the  terms  of  the  compensation  law  during 
the  year,  and  there  was  reported  a  total  of  46,875  indus- 
trial accidents.  This  was  4,305  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
accidents  reported  in  the  preceding  year. 
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There  were  4,370  claims  disposed  of  during  the  year, 
173  of  which  were  claims  in  fatal  cases.  There  were  616 
formal  hearings  on  claims,  all  of  which  were  disposed  of. 
There  were  46  appeals  from  the  decisions  in  these  cases, 
23  by  the  employer  and  insurer  and  23  by  the  claimant. 
In  the  12  months  of  the  report  there  was  paid  on  awards 
$480,812.97,  amount  paid  for  medical  expenses  in  cases 
where  there  was  no  claim  for  compensation  was  $188,- 
997.12,  and  there  was  outstanding  for  future  payment  on 
awards  during  the  year  $499,656.21,  making  a  grand  total 
of  benefits  to  beneficiaries  under  the  act  actually  paid  and 
outstanding  for  future  payment  as  a  result  of  the  year's 
work,  $1,169,466.30.  This  total  does  not  include  the 
amount  of  awards  in  temporaiy  total  disability  cases  in 
which  the  disability  continued  beyond  the  year  of  the  re- 
port.    Such  cases  are  by  far  the  greatest  in  number. 

Administrative  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1919,  were  as  follows: 


Appropriation  (salaries  and  wages). 
Appropriation    (expenses) 


Expenditures 
Balance.. 


$52,620.00 
16,729.00 


$69,349.00 
63,914.99 


$5,434.01 


Included  in  the  above  are  the  expenses  of  administering 
the  State  Accident  Fund. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  27,  chapter  597,  of  the 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  passed  at  the 
January  session,  1916,  the  State  Industrial  Accident  (Com- 
mission is  required  to  assess  a  special  tax  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  said  Commision  other  than  for  conducting  the 
State  Accident  Fund,  against  all  employers  carrying  their 
own  insurance  in  proportion  to  their  several  pay  rolls  and 
all  insurance  carriers,  including  the  State  Accident  Fund, 
in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  pay  roll  of  employers  in- 
sured therewith,  and  to  collect  the  same  for  the  use  of 
the  State. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  Commission  for  the  twelve 
calendar  months  of  1918  were  $64,422.55.  The  total  ex- 
pense of  conducting  the  State  Accident  Fund  for  the  same 
period  was  $11,776.60,  leaving  a  balance  of  $52,645.95  to 
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be  collected  proportionately  according  to  the  amount  of 
pay  roll  carried  by  the  State  Accident  Fund,  the  insur- 
ance companies,  and  the  self-insurers. 

The  reports  submitted  by  those  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  indicated  that  the 
total  pay  roll  for  the  calendar  year  1918  was  $221,706,- 
403.55,  which  required  an  assessment  of  $0.000237458  per 
dollar  of  pay  roll  to  yield  $52,645.95,  the  am.ount  to  me 
collected.  Accordingly  assessments  were  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pay  rolls  submitted  and  bills  for  the  same 
forwarded  to  those  liable  under  this  provision  of  the  Act. 

As  a  result  of  the  aforementioned  provisions  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  the  net  expenses  of  the 
State  Industrial  Accident  Commission,  including  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State  Accident  Fund,  are  paid  by  those  com- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  consequently 
there  is  absolutely  no  cost  whatsoever  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  for  the  support  of  the  State  Industrial  Accident 
Commission.  In  fact,  in  the  administration  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  by  the  State  Industrial  Accident 
Commission,  material  benefits  are  obtained,  not  only  by 
those  employed  in  extrahazardous  employment  receiving 
compensation  and  medical  attention  in  case  of  injury,  but 
also  by  the  State,  because  the  State  Accident  Fund  is  an 
asset. 

In  the  sixth  annual  edition  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  a  substantial 
gain  in  the  field  of  workmen's  compensation  is  recorded. 
Since  April,  1911,  when  the  first  general  State  compensa- 
tion law  was  enacted,  the  movement  has  spread  from 
State  to  State,  and  the  Federal  Government  now  protects 
its  million  civilian  employees  by  a  model  measure,  in  near- 
ly all  of  the  States,  which  deals  liberally  with  the  injured 
workmen  and  his  dependents,  fairly  with  the  employes, 
and  justly  with  the  State.  In  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  Association  the  strongest  argument  for  compensation 
to  all  injured  workmen  or  to  their  dependents  is  that 
shortened  lives  and  mained  limbs  due  to  industrial  in- 
juries are  just  as  much  expenses  of  production,  which 
should  be  met  by  those  conducting  industry  for  their  own 
profit,  as  are  used-up  raw  materials  or  worn-out  tools  and 
machinery.  The  whole  expense  of  losses  to  capital  is  nec- 
essarily borne  by  the  employer.  The  whole  expense  of 
the  personal  losses  due  to  injuries  is  the  loss  in  wages 
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sustained  and  the  expense  for  medical  care  during  incapa- 
city. The  only  logical  reason  for  not  imposing  through 
the  employers  this  entire  expense  on  every  industry  that 
occasions  it  is  that  injured  workmen  must  not  be  deprived 
of  a  motive  for  returning  to  work  and  to  independent  self- 
support  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  do  so.  The  compensa- 
tion act,  therefore,  should  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
medical  attention  up  to  a  reasonable  amount,  and  for  the 
payment  of  such  a  proportion  of  wages  to  the  victim  of 
the  injury  during  his  incapacity,  or  to  his  dependents,  if 
he  be  killed,  as  will  provide  for  the  resulting  needs  and 
yet  not  encourage  m.alingering.  Within  the  past  nine 
years  42  of  the  48  States,  in  addition  to  Porto  Rico  and 
the  two  territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  adopted 
compensation  laws. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  PRISON  CONTROL 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  Prison  Control  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30th,  1919,  contains  a  de- 
tail account  of  the  management  of  the  Maryland  Peni- 
tentiary and  the  House  of  Correction,  the  two  institutions 
under  their  control. 

Following  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Board,  criticizing 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Correction,  the  Board 
made  a  public  investigation  and  submit;ted  a  report  of 
their  findings  to  the  Governor,  in  which  was  contained  a 
number  of  important  recommendations. 

The  investigation  proved  that  much  of  the  criticism  di- 
rected at  the  House  of  Correction  was  due  to  the  need  of 
improvements,  which,  if  made,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
correcting  existing  defects. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  was  enabled  to  use  the 
labor  of  prisoners  on  State  roads,  on  farms  and  on  rail- 
roads. For  these  puiposes  prisoners  were  withdrawn 
from  work  upon  prison  contracts,  th^  Board  being  em- 
powered to  end  all  existing  contracts  for  that  purpose. 
The  opportunities  for  outside  employments  opened  up  by 
the  existence  of  war  have  in  a  large  measure  vanished, 
and  while  there  is  still  some  farm  work  upon  which  pris- 
oners may  be  employed  during  the  summer  months,  it  is 
claimed  not  to  be  sufficient  to  engage  all  labor  in  the  two 
institutions.  It  is  suggested  that  some  permanent  system 
of  prison  labor  other  than  the  contract  system  can  be  es- 
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tablished  in  this  State.  If  it  can  not  be  created  then 
the  agitation  against  contract  labor  must  necessarily  end. 
The  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor  is 
making-  a  survey  of  State  and  State  Aid  Institutions  with 
a  view  of  solving  this  problem,  and  until  it  is  finally  de- 
termined all  new  contracts  for  prison  labor  at  the  Mary- 
land institutions  have  been  entered  into  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  may  be  tei'minated  at  short  notice.  It 
is  a  conceded  fact  that  the  employment  of  prisoners  is 
necessary,  not  only  in  order  to  finance  the  Institution  but 
to  maintain  prison  discipline.  If  prisoners  are  allowed  to 
remain  idle,  their  physical  and  mental  conditions  would 
be  greatly  impaired,  and  the  State  would  be  called  upon 
to  bear  a  heavy  additional  financial  burden. 

While  the  employment  of  prisoners  on  State  roads  and 
quarries  work  is  desirable  it  has  not  proved  satisfactory, 
because  the  work  is  not  permanent.  Whenever  prisoners 
are  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  working  on  State  roads, 
the  Board  is  put  to  an  extra  heavy  expense,  due  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  additional  guards,  and  for  provid- 
ing extra  clothing  and  food.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  escapes  during  employment  on  road  work,  and  the 
Board  recommends  the  passage  of  an  Act  imposing  a 
heavy  penalty  on  those  who  are  recaptured  after  gaining 
liberty  while  employed  outside  of  the  Institutions. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1918,  the  operation  of  the 
Penitentiary  showed  a  deficit  of  $38,905.91.  The  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1919  showed  that  the  deficit  was 
wiped  out  and  that  a  sui-plus  of  $21,072.36  remains.  The 
earnings  of  the  Institution,  exclusive  of  appropriations 
and  the  amount  earned  by  the  prisoners  for  themselves, 
were  $239,836.99.  The  expenses  of  the  Institution  were 
$230,246.25,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $9,590.74.  The  appro- 
priations amounted  to  $50,387.53.  After  the  deficit  was 
paid  $11,481.62  remained  which,  added  to  the  net  profit, 
left  a  total  sui-plus  of  $21,072.36.  The  amount  earned  by 
prisoners  for  themselves  by  overtask  and  bonuses  was 
$71,146.04,  which  was  $19,450.87  more  than  was  earned 
by  prisoners  in  any  previous  year.  When  the  last  report 
was  made  the  population  of  the  Institution  was  703,  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1919  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  1,018. 

The  cash  suiplus  from  the  operation  of  the  House  of 
Correction  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  $193.49.    The 
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Institution's  profits  during  that  year  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $<eO,000,  but  the  Board  expended  about  $15,000 
of  this  amount  for  the  completion  of  the  water  and  sewer- 
age disposal  plant  and  for  the  installation  of  a  new  engine 
and  generator.  The  total  earnings  of  the  Institution  plus 
the  $50,000  appropriated  by  the  State  amounted  to  $195,- 
156.77.  The  expenses  amounted  to  $174,653.53,  leaving  a 
sui-plus  of  $20,503.63.  The  Institution  earned  $10,361.16 
on  farm  products.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1918 
there  were  515  prisoners  in  the  House  of  Correction.  At 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  vear  1919  the  number  had  decreased 
to  399. 
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MARYLAND  TUBERCULOSIS  SANATORIUM 

The  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Marjdand  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  includes  work  done  at 
the  Sanatorium  from  October  1st,  1917,  to  October  1st, 
1919. 

The  Sanatorium  is  situated  in  Frederick  County,  upon 
the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  1,500  feet  above 
sea  level  and  69  miles  northwest  of  Baltimore.  The  nor- 
mal capacity  of  the  Sanatorium  is  435  beds,  which,  with 
a  little  crowding,  can  be  increased  to  450  beds.  The  Board 
has  reserved  200  free  beds  for  patients  who  are  unable  to 
pay,  but  because  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  State 
being  insufficient  to  maintain  this  institution,  each  patient 
who  is  able  to  pay  is  charged  a  rate  of  $3.50  per  week  and 
upward. 

There  are  accommodations  for  patients  desiring  private 
rooms  at  $7.00  per  week.  From  the  report  there  were  414 
patients  in  the  Sanatorium  September  30th,  1917.  Dur- 
ing the  two  years  there  have  been  1,746  admitted  and 
1,746  discharged,  and  every  available  bed  has  been  con- 
stantly filled,  except  during  the  Epidemic  of  Influenza  in 
October,  November  and  December,  1918.  The  ages  ranged 
from  6  to  78  years.  The  per  capita  cost  from  October 
1st,  1917,  to  October  1st,  1918,  was  $1.12i/o  per  day,  and 
from  October  1st,  1918,  to  October  1st,  1919,  it  was  $1.29 
per  day.  The  farm  showed  a  profit  of  $1,844.90  in  1918 
and  $1,768.75  in  1919. 

A  summary  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1918,  shows  the  fol- 
lowing : 


October  1st — Balance  on  hand 

Appropriation  by  State - 

Receipts  from  patients 

Sundry   items - 

Total   credit 

Disbursement   

September  30th,  1918 — Balance  on  hand.. 


$  73,704.0i 

140,000.00 

41,120.10 

10,614.19 


$265,438.30 
228,069.58 


$  37,368.72 
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Statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year 
ending  September  30th,  1919: 


October  1st,  1918 — Balance  on  hand $  37,368.72 


August  19th,  1919 — Appropriation  by  State.. 
September  30th,  1919 — Receipts  from  patients- 
September  30th,  1919 — Sundry  items „ 


Total   credit 

Total  disbursements 


131,500.19 
42,706.02 
10,438.73 


$222,013.66 
194,521.19 


September  30th,  1919— Balance |     $  27,492.47 

I 
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COST  OF  LIVING 

From  a  Research  Report  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  on  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
1914,  figures  are  given  showing  increases  within  the  five- 
year  period  from  July,  1914,  to  July,  1919,  inclusive.  In 
the  Board's  first  study  it  was  brought  out  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  July,  1914,  to  June,  1918,  the 
average  cost  of  living  for  American  wage-earners  had 
advanced  50  per  cent,  to  55  per  cent.,  up  to  November, 
1918,  this  increase  was  found  to  have  been  65  per  cent,  to 
75  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  level.  In  July,  1919,  com- 
parable price  changes  indicated  an  advance  of  70  to  75 
per  cent,  over  average  costs  in  the  summer  of  1914.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  7  per  cent,  since  March,  1919,  of 
4  per  cent,  since  November,  1918,  and  of  14  per  cent,  since 
June,  1918.  The  report  states  that  the  slight  decline  in 
prices  which  was  observable  in  the  period  from  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  to  March,  1919,  appears  to  have  been  a  tem 
porary  reaction  to  peace  conditions  rather  than  an  indica- 
tion of  the  general  trend  of  the  cost  of  living.  Neither 
can  the  upward  tendency  apparent  since  March,  1919,  be 
accepted  as  necessarily  indicative  of  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living  for  even  the  immediate  future,  although  the 
opinion  was  general  among  clothing  and  fuel  dealers,  real 
estate  brokers  and  others,  that  prices  would  continue  to 
rise  for  some  time  to  come.  In  July,  1919,  information 
was  furnished  by  the  same  agencies  which  reported  to 
the  Board  in  previous  investigations.  For  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, fuel  and  several  sundries,  a  representative  number 
of  replies  were  received  to  qustionnairs  sent  by  the  Board 
to  cities  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  index  num- 
bers of  retail  prices  of  food,  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
estimate  regarding  the  cost  of  that  item.  Estimates  as 
to  changes  in  the  cost  of  the  separate  items  entering  into 
the  family  budget  were  weighted  and  combind  to  obtain 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  as  a  whole.  Prices  pre- 
vailing in  1914  were  accepted  as  the  base  or  starting  point 
and  changes  since  that  time  have,  so  far  as  possible,  been 
calculated  with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the  same 
standard  of  quality  and  quantity.  The  report  states  that 
it  should  always  be  bom  in  mind  that  the  figures  given 
are  general  averages  based  on  a  large  amount  of  data  col- 
lected from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  that,  since 
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changes  in  the  cost  of  the  separate  items  differ  somewhat 
from  place  to  place,  and  since  families  distribute  their  in- 
comes in  various  ways,  it  may  be  necessary  at  times  to 
correct  these  g-eneral  averages  to  make  them  applicable 
to  particular  conditions. 

FOOD 

Retail  prices  of  food  reached  their  highest  point  in  July, 
1919,  when  they  were  90  per  cent,  above  the  average  for 
the  year  1913,  which  fairly  represents  the  pre-war  level. 
Some  of  the  articles  of  food  showing  the  most  significant 
price  changes  between  July,  1918,  and  July,  1919,  were 
onions,  the  price  of  which  increased  85  per  cent. ;  prunes, 
59  per  cent. ;  coffee,  53  per  cent. ;  lard,  29  per  cent. ;  cheese, 
28  per  cent. ;  potatoes,  23  per  cent. ;  pork  chops,  22  per 
cent. ;  butter,  19  per  cent. ;  sugar,  18  per  cent. ;  ham,  16 
per  cent.;  eggs,  15  per  cent.;  milk,  14  per  cent;  rice,  13 
per  cent.,  and  flour,  12  per  cent.  The  prices  of  navy  beans 
decreased  30  per  cent. ;  plate  beef,  9  per  cent. ;  chuck 
roast,  5  per  cent.,  and  corn  meal,  3  per  cent.  Compared 
with  July,  1913,  the  average  prices  of  the  following  ar- 
ticles in  July,  1919,  were  100  per  cent,  or  higher;  ham, 
sugar,  bacon,  pork  chops,  corn  meal,  flour,  potatoes  and 
lard. 

The  average  increase  in  food  prices  in  39  representa- 
tive American  cities,  as  ascertained  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  was  84  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage of  increase  in  Baltimore  City  and  Charleston, 
S.  C,  was  98  per  cent.,  being  the  highest  point  reached  by 
any  of  the  39  cities.  The  lowest  percentage  of  increase 
was  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  which  was  64  per  cent.;  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  69  per  cent,  each,  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  tied  for  third  lowest  place  with 
Boston,  Mass.;  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  with 
an  increase  of  76  per  cent. 

RENTS  ■     * 

The  Board  estimates  the  total  increase  in  rents  from 
July,  1914,  to  July,  1919,  to  have  been  28  per  cent.,  a  nse 
of  5  per  cent,  since  March,  1919.  Three  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen schedules  giving  changes  in  rents  from  July,  1914 ; 
November,  1918,  and  March,  1919,  to  July,  1919,  were  re- 
ceived from  real  estate  boards,  chambers  of  commerce, 
charitable  and  civic  associations,  and  real  estate  brokers 
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in  155  cities.  The  latter  included  122  of  the  129  cities  in 
the  United  States  having  a  population  of  50,000  or  over 
in  1916,  and  33  smaller  places. 

It  is  stated  by  the  report  that  changes  in  the  cost  of 
shelter  are  difficult  to  estimate,  since  they  are  to  an  ap- 
preciable degree  the  result  of  local  conditions.  Percent- 
age of  increases  in  rents,  in  fact,  differ  not  only  as  be- 
tween separate  cities,  but  as  between  districts  and  classes 
of  houses  in  the  same  city.  With  a  large  number  of 
schedules,  however,  disparities  tend  to  balance  one  an- 
other, and  an  estimate  based  on  returns  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  is  approximately  correct.  From  summarized 
estimates  which  have  been  reached  by  the  Board  on  the 
information  received  as  to  changes  in  rents  from  July, 
1914,  to  July,  1919,  for  moderate  priced  and  low  priced 
dwellings  in  the  separate  cities,  the  cities  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  groups  according  to  the  percentage  of  increase. 
The  largest  group  comprising  45  cities,  including  Balti- 
more, show  an  increase  for  the  five-year  period  of  be- 
tween 21  per  cent,  and  80  per  cent.  In  a  group  of  31 
cities  the  increase  ranged  from  11  to  20  per  cent.,  and  in 
a  group  of  22  cities  the  increase  was  10  per  cent,  or  less. 

Of  a  total  of  155  cities,  105  reported  increases  of  30 
per  cent,  or  less.  In  the  50  remaining  cities  where  the 
increase  for  the  five-year  period  was  30  per  cent.,  in  28  it 
fell  between  31  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent.;  in  11,  between 
41  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent.  In  only  11  did  the  increase 
for  the  five-year  period  exceed  50  per  cent.  The  report 
states  that  a  broad  average  from  these  figures,  taking 
population,  distribution  into  account,  would  fall  somewhat 
below  30  per  cent. 

CLOTHING 

The  largest  advance  between  July,  1914,  and  July,  1919, 
in  the  cost  of  any  item  in  the  family  budget  occurred  in 
the  case  of  clothing,  which  increased  100  per  cent.  Ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  by  the  Board  to  several  hundred  re- 
tail clothing  dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  asking 
for  comparable  prices  on  or  about  March  1st  and  July 
1st,  1919,  of  29  types  or  yard  goods  and  wearing  apparel 
selling  for  a  specified  price  in  1914.  Replies  from  146 
dealers  in  43  cities  were  tabulated.  The  percentage  of 
increase  in  woolen  yard  goods  between  July,  1914,  and 
July,  1919 (  ranged  from  86.6  per  cent,  to  121  per  cent.; 
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cotton  yard  goods,  92  per  cent,  to  246  per  cent. ;  hosiery, 
men's  93.3  per  cent. ,  women's  104  per  cent. ,  knit  under- 
wear, men's  110  per  cent.,  women's  120  per  cent.;  mus- 
lin undei-wear,  women's  80  per  cent.;  suits,  men's  87.7 
per  cent.,  women's  89.4  per  cent.;  coats,  men's  113  per 
cent.,  women's  115.9  per  cent. ;  shirts  and  blouses,  75  per 
cent,  to  152  per  cent. ;  overalls,  156  per  cent. ;  shoes,  men's 
98  per  cent.,  women's  131.2  per  cent. ;  gloves,  men's  97.6 
per  cent.,  women's  125  per  cent. ;  hats,  men's  felt  83  per 
cent.,  women's  velvet  110.7  per  cent.,  straw  111  per  cent. 
A  trial  clothing  budget  is  presented  for  a  man  and  his 
wife,  which  shows  the  percentage  of  increase  for  the  five- 
year  period  between  July,  1914,  to  July,  1919,  for  the  man 
to  be  101  per  cent,  and  for  the  woman  99  per  cent. 

FUEL,  HEAT  AND  LIGHT 

The  cost  to  average  families  of  fuel,  heat  and  light  com- 
bined was  the  same  in  July,  1919,  as  it  had  been  in  March ; 
57  per  cent,  above  the  level  of  1914.  This  figure  repre- 
sents an  advance  of  1  per  cent,  over  the  November,  1918, 
estimate  of  a  55  per  cent,  increase,  and  of  8  per  cent,  over 
that  of  June,  1918  when  the  increase  was  45  per  cent. 
Ninety-seven  replies  to  questionnaires  calling  for  retail 
prices  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  in  July,  1914, 
March,  1919,  and  July,  1919,  covering  43  cities,  were  tabu- 
lated. Less  detailed  reports  were  obtained  regarding 
change  in  the  cost  of  wood,  oil,  coke  and  natural  gas.  In- 
formation as  to  changes  in  the  cost  of  artificial  gas  and 
of  electricity  was  obtained  from  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  and  the  American  Gas  Association.  In 
the  case  of  gas  this  information  was  supplemented  by 
figures  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  percentage  of  increase  between  July,  1914, 
and  July,  1919,  for  anthracite  chestnut  was  54.8  per  cent. ; 
for  stove,  56.6  per  cent.,  and  for  bituminous,  55.5  per  cent. 
The  changes  in  the  cost  of  gas  since  1914  has  been  small 
in  comparison  with  changes  in  the  cost  of  other  items  in 
the  family  budget  as  is  indicated  by  figures  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  giving  com- 
parative rates  in  33  cities  on  April  15,  1914,  and  April  15, 
1919.  In  14  of  these,  increases  were  reported.  The  small- 
est increase  being  4  per  cent,  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  the 
largest  45  per  cent,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Fifteen  cities  re- 
ported no  change  and  four  reported  small  decreases.    The 
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trend  of  rates  for  both  gas  and  electricity  ,in  July,  1919, 
was,  however,  upward. 

The  report  further  states  that  changes  in  the  cost  of 
fuel,  heat  and  light  vary  somewhat  from  place  to  place, 
but  since  this  item  represents  only  about  6  per  cent,  of 
the  family  budget,  there  would  have  to  be  a  variation  of 
as  much  as  17  per  cent,  in  the  increase  to  cause  a  change 
of  1  per  cent,  in  the  total  cost  of  living.  The  increase  of 
57  per  cent,  for  the  country  as  a  whole  between  July, 
1914,  and  July,  1919,  is  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  make 
ample  allowance  for  most  of  the  differences  which  have 
occurred. 


SUNDRIES 

The  estimated  average  increase  between  July,  1914,  and 
July,  1919,  in  the  cost  of  sundries  has  been  placed  at  63 
per  cent.  This  estimate  is  necessarily  the  most  arbitrary 
of  any  regarding  changes  in  the  cost  of  the  separate  items 
entering  into  the  family  budget,  since  expenditures  for 
sundries  may  be  combined  in  a  large  number  of  ways. 
The  most  detailed  infonnation  received  was  with  regard 
to  carfare.  Of  145  cities  from  which  reports  were  made, 
in  91  there  had  been  an  increase.  These  increases  were 
largest  and  apparently  most  frequent  in  the  cities  of  the 
East. 

The  cost  of  a  number  of  other  items  in  the  sundries 
group,  such  as  tobacco,  candy,  soda  water,  ice  cream, 
toilet  preparations  and  drugs,  was  increased,  partly  at 
least  by  war  taxes  which  went  into  effect  betwen  March 
and  July,  1919.  The  prices  of  household  furnishing  and 
supplies  were  said  to  be  still  advancing.  Reports  from  a 
number  of  dealers  placed  the  increase  for  many  of  these 
articles  at  100  per  cent,  or  more  between  July,  1914,  and 
July,  1919.  The  cost  of  reading  material,  medical  sei'vice 
and  entrance  fees  to  places  of  amusement  was  found  not 
to  have  generally  increased  between  March  and  July, 
1919.  Taking  the  entire  sundries  group  and  allowing  for 
a  considerable  variety  of  combinations  of  individual  items, 
the  average  increase  in  cost  between  July,  1914,  and  July, 
1919,  was  placed  at  63  per  cent.,  which  is  as  representa- 
tive a  figure  as  could  be  reached. 
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THE  COMPLETE  BUDGET 

The  increase  between  July,  1914,  and  July,  1919,  in  the 
cost  of  the  diffierent  items  entered  into  the  family  budget, 
as  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  evidence,  was  as 
follows : 

Food 90% 

Shelter    28% 

Clothing 100% 

Fuel,  heat  and  light 57% 

Sundries  „ :. 63% 

In  order  to  determine  the  total  advance  in  the  cost  of 
living,  the  report  further  states  that  these  percentages 
must  be  weighted  according  to  the  importance  of  each 
item  in  the  budget  as  a  whole.  An  average  allocation  of 
expenditures  for  the  separate  budget  items,  based  on  the 
experience  of  more  than  11,000  families  studied  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  other  au- 
thoritive  agencies,  indicates  that  prior  to  the  war,  based 
on  retail  prices,  food  required  approximately  43  per  cent, 
of  the  total  budget ;  shelter,  18  per  cent. ;  clothing,  13  per 
cent.;  fuel,  heat  and  light,  6  per  cent.,  and  sundries,  20 
per  cent.  By  combining  the  percentages  of  increase  in 
the  cost  of  separate  items  according  to  this  average  allo- 
cation of  expenditures,  an  advance  of  73  per  cent,  in  the 
total  budget  is  obtained. 

According  to  the  results  of  an  investigation  made  by 
the  War  Trade  Board,  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  102 
per  cent,  in  the  United  States,  107  per  cent,  in  Canada, 
133  per  cent,  in  England,  and  200  per  cent,  in  France  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  connection  with  the  re- 
ported advance  of  102  per  cent,  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  four  yeare  from  1914  to  1918,  Bradstreet's  index 
number  of  wholesale  commodity  prices  advanced  117  per 
cent,  from  August,  1914,  to  November,  1918. 

SALARIES   COMPARED   WITH   COST   OF   LIVING 

Because  of  the  notorious  insufficiency  of  governmental 
salaries  a  joint  commission  of  Congress  has  been  at  work 
for  some  months  endeavoring  to  suggest  a  scheme  of  re- 
adjustment. The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  en- 
gaged to  estimate  the  cost  of  living  at  Washington  as  a 
basis  for  salary  fixing.  A  tentative  budget  has  now  been 
completed.  This  is  extremely  important  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  so-called  "American"  standard  of  living. 
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Previous  budget  studies  have  been  made  chiefly  for  the 
poor,  for  common  laborers  and  for  women  employed  in 
parasitic  industries.  Manifestly  no  right-spirited  govern- 
ment could  frankly  propose  a  "minimum  subsistence" 
scale  for  its  employes.  Consequently  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  essayed  to  reckon  the  cost  of  the  "minimum 
of  health  and  comfort"  level.  This  provides  for  the  ma- 
terial needs  of  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  with  clothing 
sufficient  both  for  bodily  comfort  and  for  self-respect  and 
decency.  It  also  includes  the  cost  of  education  for  chil- 
dren, some  amusement,  some  expenditures  for  self-devel- 
opment and  a  modicum  of  insurance  against  the  hazards 
of  life.  The  budget  suggested  was,  as  is  customary,  in- 
tended to  support  an  average  family  consisting  of  hus- 
band, wife  and  three  children  under  14  years  of  age.  It 
is  as  follows: 

SUMMARY  BUDGET 

Cost  of  Quantity  Budget  at  Market  Prices 

I....Food    - $    773.93 

II.  Clothing: 

Husband $121.16 

Wife   ; 166.46 

Boy   (11  years) - 96.60 

Girl  (5  years) 82.50 

Boy   (2  years) - '^7.00 

513.72 

III.  Housing,  fuel  and  light - 428.00 

IV.  Miscellaneous    546.82 


Total  budget  at  market  prices $2,262.47 

The  cost  data  cited  in  this  budget  were  obtained  in  August,  1919. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  budget  no  provision 
is  made  for  savings,  also  the  government  worker  is  ex- 
pected to  live  in  a  low-rent  neighborhood.  It  is  not  a  gen- 
erous estimate,  and  yet  it  is  very  much  above  the  actual 
wage  scale  of  a  great  number  of  government  workers. 
Outside  of  the  most  privileged  groups  of  trade  unionists 
it  is,  of  course,  also  far  above  the  scale  of  living  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  industrial  workers  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Municipal  Research  Bureau  of  Philadelphia  has 
submitted  a  recommendation  to  Councils,  after  a  long 
study,  that  that  body  base  the  salaries  of  City  job  holders 
on  $1,803.14  a  year,  in  estimating  the  budget  for  1920,  as 
that  amount,  they  claim,  is  needed  for  the  support  of  a 
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family  of  five.  The  repoi-t  on  living  costs,  it  is  stated, 
started  two  years  ago,  and  was  ready  for  publication, 
when  it  found  that  living  costs  had  materially  increased. 
The  Bureau  experts  had  found  that  in  1918  a  family  of 
five  could  live  on  $1,630.79  a  year.  A  little  more  than  10 
per  cent,  was  added  in  arriving  at  the  figures  for  1919. 

Investigators  in  Washington  fix  the  minimum  weekly 
wage  at  which  a  woman  without  dependents  can  maintain 
herself  at  a  proper  standard  of  living  at  $15.50.  Although 
the  conference  was  organized  primarily  to  consider  the  . 
wage  conditions  of  women  employed  in  the  private  print- 
ing and  publishing  houses  in  Washington,  its  ruling  with 
respect  to  what  constitutes  an  adequate  minimum  wage, 
it  is  ^ated,  is  not  confined  to  those  industries.  If  the 
Board  accepts  the  report,  however,  every  woman  em- 
ployed in  such  establishments  must  be  paid  not  less  than 
$15.50.  The  items  in  the  cost  of  living  allowed  for  by  the 
conference  under  the  minimum  wage  of  $15.50  per  week 
are  as  follows: 

Room  and  board $  9.00 

Clothing  .._ _ : „ 3.35 

Laundry _ 75 

Sickness,  dentistry,  oculist _ 50 

Amusements  _ _ _ .._ 20 

Vacation 25 

Savings  and  insurance _ _ 35 

Church  and  charity _ _ 10 

Organization   dues _ _ _.. 10 

Self -improvement _ - 10 

Carfare    _ .:. — -...60 

Other   incidentals - 20 

Total : _ - $15.50 


The  Minimum  Wage  Law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
mandatory  and  the  failure  of  any  employer  to  pay  the 
prescribed  minimum  renders  him  subject  to  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. 

LIVING  ON  $5.00  PER  DAY 

The  following  abstracts  are  taken  from  an  article  pub- 
lished in  "The  Sui*vey,"  in  which  is  stated  that  "recent 
studies  made  by  pei-sons  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to 
weight,  have  led  to  the  statement  that  a  yearly  income  of 
at  least  $1,500  is  necessary  for  the  bare  maintenance  of 
the  average-sized  family ;  that  is,  husband,  wife  and  three 
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children,  and  that  the  head  of  the  family  must  earn  $28.85 
weekly,  practically  $5.00  a  day  every  working  day  in  the 
year,  if  he  is  to  meet  current  expenses. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has 
recently  obtained  from  a  group  of  dietitians  and  statis- 
ticians a  statement  indicating  a  reasonable  minimum 
standard  of  living  for  families  of  low  income,  and  "The 
Survey"  assumes  that  this  may  well  be  accepted  as  a 
basis  for  figuring.  The  house  should  be  in  a  sanitary 
condition,  in  a  decent  neighborhood,  with  properly  lighted 
hallwaj'^s  and  stairways,  in  decent  repair,  the  tenement 
preferably  above  ground,  with  outside  windows  in  at  least 
the  bedrooms  and  living  room,  and  with  separate  toilet 
facilities  for  each  family.  There  should  be  bed  rooms 
enough  so  that  the  parents  and  children  of  each  sex  can 
have  separate  rooms,  with  not  more  than  two  in  a  bed. 
The  food  provided  should  meet  dietetic  standards  as  re- 
gards nourishing  properties,  and  should  offer  variety 
enough  to  stimulate  the  appetite.  Clothing  should  be  suf ' 
ficient  to  protect  the  body  and  to  allow  for  reasonable 
standards  of  personal  cleanliness.  There  must  be  fuel  suf- 
ficient for  cooking  and  heating,  some  allowance  for  up- 
keep of  household  appliances,  and  car  fares  for  such  mem- 
bers of  the  family  as  must  ride  to  work  or  to  school. 
There  should  be  also  some  little  provision  for  recreation 
and  a  weekly  contribution  to  church,  club  or  union. 

The  family  budget  is  divided  as  follows,  viz.  Weekly 
rent,  $3.50;  food,  $13.00;  clothing,  $6.75;  light  and  fuel, 
$1.50;  carfare,  $1.20;  miscellaneous,  $1.15,  making  a  total 
of  $27.10.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  $1.75  weekly  for 
church  contributions,  unions  and  club  dties,  the  dentist, 
the  movies,  tobacco,  newspapers,  ice  cream  cones,  hair- 
cuts, insurance,  etc.,  for  five  persons.  This  is  the  esti- 
mate for  an  average  respectable  family — a  healthy  and 
industrious  man  without  bad  habits;  a  frugal,  healthy 
woman;  and  none  of  the  children  with  marked  physical 
weaknesses.  This  budget  offers  no  opportunity  for  sav- 
ing and  no  provision  for  old  age,  even  if  the  man  loses  no 
time  through  sickness,  bad  weather  or  periods  between 
jobs. 
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RISE  OF  COMMODITY  PRICES 

This  striking  table,  abridged  and  reprinted  from  the 
London  "Economist,"  indicates  the  world-wide  advance  in 
the  cost  of  commodities.  Wholesale  prices  in  the  London 
market  are  used  as  bases  of  calculations: 
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July,   1914 

.Tune,  1915 

December,   1915 

June,  1916 

December,   1916 

June,   1917 

December,  1917 

June,  1918 

*November,  1918... 

December,  1918 

March,  1919 _ 

June,  1919 

September,  1919 ... 


500 

5651/2 

818 

897 

989 
1294 
14321/2 
12861/2 
1274 
1289 
1303 
1285 
1338 
1399 


300 
345 

428 

446 

520 

553 

6521/2 

686 

7771/2 

7821/2 

7821/2 

7821/2 

800 

817 1/2 


500 
616 
601 
731 

794 
11241/2 
1441 
1684 1/2 
1811 1/2 
1848 
1805 1/2 
1502 
17411/2 
1979 


400 

4711/2 
624 
7111/2 
895 
8241/2 
8411/2 
8291/2 
861 1/2 
903 
866 
8441/2 
937 
1047 


500 
551 
779 

8481/2 
1015 
1112 
12781/2 
1348 1/2 
13801/2 
13891/2 
1337 
1294 
13711/2 
1344 


2200 
2549 
3250 
3634 
4213 
4908 
5646 
5845 
6105 
6212 
6094 
5708 
6188 
6587 


100.0 

115.9 
147.7 
165.1 
191.5 
223.0 
256.6 
263.2 
277.5 
282.6 
277.0 
259.4 
281.3 
299.4 


*  Date  of  armistice. 

(Compiled  from  the  "Economist"  Index  Number  table  by  the  the 

National  City  Co.) 
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STATISTICS 

The  first  year  after  the  ending  of  the  war  has  brought 
so  many  suiprises  in  the  movement  of  economic  events 
and  markets  that  prediction  of  what  is  to  happen  in  an- 
other year  is  a  more  than  usually  precarious  business. 

COST  OF  WORLD'S  WAR 

From  a  comprehensive  report  made  by  the  Carnegia 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect cost  of  the  World's  War  has  been  completed,  and 
after  taking  each  of  the  countries  separately,  those  on 
both  sides,  and  then  summarizing  the  total  direct,  and 
the  total  indirect  costs,  the  report  gives  the  direct  cost  as 
$186,000,000,000,  and  states  that  the  indirect  costs  have 
amounted  to  almost  as  much  more. 

The  capitalized  value  of  soldier  human  life  which  is 
given  among  the  indirect  costs  is  placed  at  $33,521,276,- 
280.  The  property  losses  are  divided  as  follows :  Inland, 
$29,960,000,000;  to  shipping  and  cargo,  $6,800,000,000; 
loss  of  production  is  an  indirect  cost  of  the  war,  which 
has  meant  to  the  nations  $45,000,000,000;  war  relief 
added  $1,000,000,000.  The  loss  to  neutrals  through  the 
indirect  cost  to  them  is  placed  at  $1,750,000,000.  The 
total  indirect  cost  to  all  nations,  those  engaged  in  the  war 
'  and  the  neutrals,  is  $151,612,542,560. 

The  report  which  was  gathered  from  hundreds  of  re- 
liable sources  by  Ernest  L.  Bogart,  professor  of  economics 
in  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  estimating  the  capitalized 
value  of  human  life,  fixes  the  worth  of  the  individual  at 
figures  ranging  from  $2,020  in  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Japan,  Roumania,  Serbia  and  several  other  countries,  up 
to  $4,720  for  the  United  States,  where  the  economic  worth 
of  the  individual  to  the  nation  is  placed  the  highest. 

In  addition  to  the  $33,551,000,000  given  as  the  economic 
worth  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  or  were  injured  in 
actual  warfare,  an  equal  amount  is  allowed  for  civilian 
losses.  Although  many  of  the  latter  were  of  children  and 
old  persons  instead  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  esti- 
mate given  for  civilian  loss  is  believed  to  be  conservative. 
Granting  the  propriety  of  placing  a  capital  value  on 
human  life,  says  the  report,  the  total  amount  of  losses, 
both  civil  and  military,  on  the  basis  of  M.  Barrial's  com- 
putation, which  includes  women  and  children,  as  well  as 
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men,  may  then  be  set  down  as  $67,000,000,000.  The  num- 
ber of  known  dead  is  placed  at  1,998,771,  and  those  as- 
sumed dead  at  2,991,800,  To  the  losses  from  death  and 
wounds  there  is  added  those  resulting  from  disease  of 
pestilence,  privation,  hardship,  physical  exhaustion  and 
similar  causes. 

CASUALTIES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY 

A  summary  of  all  casualties  in  the  American  Army  be- 
tween April  6,  1917,  and  September  1st,  1919,  made  pub- 
lic by  the  War  Department,  shows  a  total  of  322,182  of- 
ficers and  men.  Of  this  number  35,585,  or  11  per  cent., 
were  killed  in  action;  14,742,  or  5  per  cent.,  died  of 
wounds ;  58,073,  or  18  per  cent.,  died  of  disease,  and  8,092, 
or  3  per  cent.,  died  of  accident  or  other  causes.  The  total 
deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
therefore,  were  116,492.  Of  these  the  battle  deaths,  killed 
in  action  or  died  of  w^ounds,  were  50,327. 

Of  the  aggregate  casualties,  205,690,  or  63  per  cent., 
were  wounded  in  action. 

The  announcement  states  that  all  American  officers  and 
men  heretofore  carried  on  the  rolls  as  "missing"  have 
since  had  their  records  corrected.  These  casualty  figures 
include  marines  attached  to  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  and  the  American  forces  serving  in  Northern  Rus- 
sia and  in  Siberia. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  AMEIRCA'S  PART  IN  WAR 

From  the  statistical  summary  of  the  war  with  Ger- 
many, prepared  by  Col.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  chief  of  the 
Statistical  Branch  of  the  General  Staff,  and  published  by 
the  War  Department,  American  casualties  during  the  47- 
day  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  aggi'egated  120,000  men,  or 
10  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  1,200,000  engaged. 

In  an  article  written  by  Louis  Garthe,  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Baltimore  American,  taken  from  a  report  prepared 
by  Col.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  chief  of  the  statistics  branch  of 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  made  public  by  the 
War  Department,  the  following  interesting  data  relative 
to  the  two  divisions  in  which  the  Maryland  draft  and  Na- 
tional Guard  troops  were  brigaded — the  79th,  which  w^as 
trained  at  Camp  Meade,  and  the  29th,  which  was  trained 
at  Camp  McClellan.     The  report  shows  that  Maryland 
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furnished  47,054  men,  or  1.25  per  cent  of  the  total,  and 
ranked  thirtieth  among  the  States  in  the  number  of  men 
furnished. 

THE  TWENTY-NINTH  AND  SEVENTY-NINTH  DIVISIONS 

The  29th  Division  is  shown  to  have  been  organized  in 
July,  1917;  to  have  arrived  in  France  in  June,  1918;  to 
have  entered  the  line  in  July,  1918,  and  to  have  begun  its 
service  as  an  active  combat  division  in  October,  1918.  The 
79th  Division  was  organized  in  August,  1917,  went  to 
France  in  July,  1918,  entered  the  line  in  September,  1918, 
and  began  its  sei'vice  as  an  active  combat  division  the 
same  month.  The  29th  Division  was  in  quiet  sectors  59 
days  and  spent  23  days  in  active  sectors. 

The  79th  Division  spent  28  days  in  quiet  and  17  days 
in  active  sectors.  The  division  making  the  farthest  ad- 
vance against  the  enemy  was  the  77th,  of  New  York, 
which  made  an  advance  of  IV/^  miles.  The  79th  ranked 
nineteenth  in  miles  of  advance  against  the  enemy,  having 
advanced  19i/>  miles.  The  29th  ranked  twenty-fifth  and 
advanced  7  miles  against  the  enemj^ 

CAPTURED  BY  AMERICANS 

The  total  prisoners  captured  by  the  American  Army 
numbered  63.079.  Of  these  2,187,  or  3.47  per  cent.,  were 
captured  by  the  29th  Division,  and  1,077  were  captured 
by  the  79th.  This  was  1.71  per  cent,  of  the  total  prisoners 
taken  by  the  Americans. 

The  79th  suffered  heavier  in  battle  in  deaths  and 
wounded  than  the  29th.  The  79th  sustained  7,590  battle 
casualties,  of  which  1,396  were  battle  deaths  and  6,194 
were  battle  wounded.  The  29th  suffered  6,159  battle  cas- 
ualties, of  which  940  were  battle  deaths  and  5,219  were 
battle  wounded. 

"Of  every  100  American  soldiers  and  sailors  who  took 
part  in  the  war  with  Germany,"  the  report  said,  "two 
were  killed  or  died  of  disease  during  the  period  of  hostili- 
ties. In  the  Northern  Army  during  the  Civil  War  the 
number  was  about  10.  Among  the  other  great  nations  in 
this  war  between  20  and  25  in  each  100  called  to  the  col- 
ors were  killed  or  died." 

Best  information  obtainable  by  the  General  Staff  places 
the  total  battle  deaths  for  all  belligerents  at  7,450,000, 
divided  as  follows: 
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Russia,  1,700,000;  Germany,  1,600,000;  France,  1,385,- 
300 ;  Great  Britain,  900,000 ;  Austria,  800,000 ;  Italy,  330,- 
000;  Turkey,  250,000;  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  125,000; 
Belgium,  102,000;  Roumania,  100,000;  Bulgaria,  100,000; 
United  States,  48,900 ;  Greece,  7,000 ;  Poilugal,  2,000. 

OTHER  NOTABLE  FIGURES 

American  participation  is  summarized  in  the  report  in 
the  following  table :  Total  armed  forces,  including  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  4,800,000. 

Total  men  in  the  Army,  4,000,000. 

Men  who  went  overseas,  2,086,000. 

Men  who  fought  in  France,  1,390,000. 

Tons  of  supplies  shipped  from  America  to  France, 
7,500,000. 

Total  registered  in  draft,  24,234,021. 

Total  draft  inductions,  2,810,296. 

Cost  of  war  to  April  30,  1919,  $21,850,000,000. 

Battles  fought  by  American  troops,  13. 

Days  of  battle,  200. 

Days  of  duration  of  Meuse-Argonne  battle,  47. 

American  battle  deaths  in  war,  50,000. 

American  wounded  in  war,  236,000. 

American  deaths  from  disease,  56,991. 

Total  deaths  in  the  Army,  112,422. 

Under  the  head  of  "Sources  of  the  Anny,"  the  report 
shows  that  13  per  cent,  came  from  the  Regular  Army,  10 
per  cent,  from  the  National  Guard,  and  77  per  cent,  from 
the  drafted. 

A  concise  history  of  the  military  operations  in  which 
American  troops  took  part  is  given  in  a  chapter  headed 
"Tw^o  Hundred  Days  of  Battle."  Attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  "two  of  every;  three  American  soldiers  who 
reached  France  took  part  in  battle." 

977  MARYLANDERS  LOST  LIVES  WHILE  SERVING  IN  THE 

WORLD  WAR 

Maryland  contributed  3,812  army  casualties  in  the  win- 
ning of  the  Worid  War.  Of  this  number,  977  lost  their 
lives. 

Officially  revised  figures  for  the  various  States,  issued 
by  the  War  Department,  show  that  of  the  Maryland  sol- 
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diers  who  went  into  the  conflict,  197  officers  and  3,615  en- 
listed men  were  killed,  wounded  or  taken  prisoner. 
Following  is  the  official  tabulation: 


Officers. 
Enlisted 


Men. 


Killed  in  action 

Died  of  wounds 

Died  of  disease 

Died  of  accidents 

Drowned  

Suicide    

Murder  or  homicide 

Other  known  causes 

Cause  undetermined 

Presumed  dead 

Died  prisoners 

Total    dead 

Repatriated  prisoners 

Total  prisoners 

Wounded  slightly ..... 

Wounded  severely 

Wounded,  degree  undetermined 
Total  wounded 

Total  casualties 


28 
8 

17 
6 


62 

6 

6 

54 

51 

24 

129 


197 


419 

170 

276 

18 

3 

2 

4 

8 

8 

5 

2 

915 

25 

27 

1,109 

1,003 

563 

2,675 


3,615 


THREE  OUT   OF  FOUR  MARYLAND  MEN  FIT 

Of  the  313,489  men  in  Maryland  who  registered  for  the 
draft  in  the  war  against  Germany,  236,900  men  passed 
the  examinations  by  the  draft  board  doctors  and  by  the 
camp  surgeons.  This  made  an  average  of  three  men  ac- 
cepted out  of  every  four  men  drafted.  Maryland  ranked 
forty-first  in  the  list  of  48  States,  and  including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  the  fitness  of  her  young  men  for 
military  service.  Of  the  neighboring  States,  the  average 
fitness  in  Delaware  was  80.2  per  cent.,  or  four  of  every 
five;  Maryland,  75.6  per  cent.,  and  Virginia^ 75.4  per  cent. 
West  Virginia's  average  was  82.2  per  cent. 

From  the  records  of  the  surgeon  general  of  the  exami- 
nations made  and  from  the  figures  of  the  provost  marshal 
general,  of  the  men  drafted,  it  appears  that  79  per  cent, 
of  the  men  drafted  were  accepted  by  the  camp  doctors.  In 
18  States  the  average  fell  below  this  general  average  of 
79  per  cent.  The  best  showing  was  made  by  Wyoming, 
87.2  per  cent,  of  whose  drafted  men  proved  fit  for  service^ 
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The  poorest  showing  was  made  by  Rhode  Island,  only 
about  half  of  whose  men  proved  sendceable,  the  official 
average  being  57.6  per  cent. 

A  study  of  the  figures  by  States  will  scarcely  warrant 
sectional  deductions.  While  Wyoming  led  the  list,  Ne- 
braska was  second,  Kansas  third,  Arizona  fourth,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  fifth.  Four  New  England  States — 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island — were 
tail-enders,  in  the  order  named,  but  Calif oniia  was  just 
above  Massachusetts,  and  Washington  was  only  a  trifle 
better  than  California.  New  Hampshire  was  entirely  out 
of  line  with  the  other  New  England  States,  being  twenty- 
fifth  on  the  list.  Some  of  the  Southern  States,  like  Texas 
and  Alabama,  stood  high.  Widely  separated  States,  like 
North  Carolina  and  Colorado,  showed  exactly  the  same 
average,  78.1  per  cent.  Similarly,  Florida  and  Wisconsin 
showed  the  same  measure  of  physical  fitness,  nearly  80 
per  cent. 

The  exact  number  of  men  responding  to  the  draft  was 
23,908.576,  of  whom  18,798,600,  an  average  of  78.6  per 
cent,  were  found  fit. 

SURVEY  ENGLISH  PHYSIQUE 

Results  of  the  examination  of  2.425,184  men  of  militaiy 
age  by  the  National  Sei'vice  Medical  Boards  in  England 
during  the  year  preceding  November  1,  1918,  are  dis- 
cussed by  an  anonymous  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  who  finds  as  much  cause  for  concern 
as  America  has  found  over  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions by  draft  boards.  The  two  and  a  half  million  men 
were  classed  as  follows 

Grade  I,  perfectly  fit  and  healthy,  36  per  cent. 

Grade  II,  "on  a  definitely  infirm  plane  of  health  and  strength," 
whether  because  of  some  disease  or  because  of  some  failure  in  de- 
velopment, 23  per  cent. 

Grade  III,  incapable  of  undergoing  more  than  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  physical  exertion,  and.  therefore,  in  view  of  their  age, 
pi-actically  physical  \\Tecks,  31  per  cent. 

Grade  IV,  chronic  invalids  with  a  precarious  hold  on  life,  10 
per  cent. 

The  description  of  the  four  grades  is  evidently  the 
writer's  own  intei-pretation  of  the  standards  adopted.  He 
points  out  that  the  tendency  of  the  examining  boards  at 
this  period  of  the  war  undoubtedly  was  to  rate  each  man 
as  high  as  possible,  and  that,  therefore,  the  figures  give 
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the  most  favorable  representation  that  could  be  expected. 
He  does  not,  however,  point  out  that  on  the  other  hand 
the  cream  of  England's  manhood  was  already  in  the  aiTny, 
and  that  if  they  had  been  included  in  these  examinations 
the  level  would  have  been  considerably  higher.  For  this 
reason  the  figures  are  not  comparable  with  ours,  and  do 
not  give  so  true  a  cross-section  of  the  physical  condition 
of  the  male  population  of  military  age.  They  are,  how- 
ever, very  useful  for  the  same  purposes  to  which  we  have 
been  putting  ours,  viz.,  to  rouse  an  interest  in  improving 
the  national  physique,  as  this  writer  seeks  to  do  when  he 
summarizes  the  situation  as  follows: 

Thanks  to  the  opportunity  provided  by  a  physical  census  forced 
upon  us  by  a  great  war,  we  are  confronted  by  a  report  showing  that 
little  more  than  one-third  of  our  manhood  in  the  prime  of  life  is  of 
the  full  normal  physical  fitness,  while  nearly  half  of  our  men  in  the 
prime  of  life  are  suffering  from  serious  organic  disease — of  various 
kinds  and  degrees,  it  is  true,  but  sufficient  in  all  cases  to  render 
them  unfit  for  a  life  of  full  physical  activity. 

WORLD  OWES  EVERY  UNITED  STATES  CITIZEN  $100 

The  world  now  owes  America  a  sum  sufficient  to  give 
$100  to  every  citizen  in  the  United  States,  Government  re- 
ports show. 

Some  unofficial  figures  place  the  debt  at  $136.38  for 
every  citizen,  this  being  on  the  basis  of  $15,000,000,000 
due  this  country.  The  debt  is  placed  at  a  minimum  of 
$11,000,000,000,  however,  on  the  basis  of  Government 
computation. 

The  money  is  due  in  part  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  in  part  to  American  business  men,  mostly  as  a 
result  of  war  transactions.  The  creditors  include  Ger- 
many, Japan,  India,  Iceland,  Borneo  and  practically  every 
country  in  the  world. 

From  the  governments  associated  with  the  United 
States  in  the  war  there  is  due  approximately  $9,500,000,- 
000  alone,  with  interest  amounting  to  $500,000,000  a  year. 

The  debts  to  this  country  began  to  pile  up  in  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  long  before  the  United  States  got  into  the  war. 
It  is  computed  by  subtracting  from  the  total  trade  bal- 
ance which  began  to  be  in  America's  favor  at  that  time 
the  difference  between  gold  movements  and  movements 
of  securities. 

In  September,  1914,  exports  of  merchandise  from  the 
United  States  began  to  exceed  the  im'ports  of  merchan- 
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dise.  The  total  excess  nov  amounts  to  $14,645,412,341, 
according  to  Commerce  Department  reports.  This  stands 
for  the  value  of  merchandise  exported  since  September, 
1914,  in  excess  of  the  values  of  merchandise  imported. 

During  this  period,  however,  gold  and  silver  net  im- 
ports totaled  $1,066,215,372,  while  net  exports  of  gold  and 
silver  totaled  $548,919,753,  indicating  that  $517,295,619 
was  shipped  into  the  country  by  foreign  governments  and 
merchants  to  partially  pay  off  the  trade  balance. 

Foreign-ovrned  American  securities  worth  three  billion 
dollars  also  were  returned  in  an  effort  to  pay  off  the  trade 
balance.  However,  at  the  same  time,  American  capitalists 
and  business  men  were  sending  out  of  the  country  ap- 
proximately two  billion  dollars  to  be  invested  in  industries 
all  over  the  world. 

Government  officials,  therefore,  say  that,  taking  into 
consideration  the  total  income  in  merchandise,  gold  and 
silver  and  securities  and  subtracting  from  it  the  total 
outlay  in  the  same  items,  leaves  at  least  eleven  billion  dol- 
lai-s  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

NATIONAL  PROFLIGACY 

In  1840  the  total  debt  of  the  United  States  was  less 
than  $4,000,000  and  considerably  less  than  one  dollar  for 
each  person  in  the  country.  During  the  Civil  War  the 
national  debt  reached  $2,675,000,000  and  the  per  capita 
ratio  was  $76.98.  By  1890  the  debt  had  been  reduced  to 
approximately  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  and  the  per 
capita  debt  stood  at  $14.15.  and  by  1916  the  debt  was  ap- 
proximately one  billion  dollars  and  the  per  capita  debt 
$9.oo. 

The  per  ca^oita  interest  rate  gradually  declined  from 
the  $4.12  of  just  after  the  Civil  War  to  the  trifle  of  23 
cents  in  1916. 

What  has  happened  since  1916. 

The  national  debt  has  jumped  from  a  billion  dollars  to 
between  25  and  30  billions  of  dollars  and  the  per  capita  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  will  be  fully  $10,  which  means 
that  the  national  interest  charge  on  our  debt  will  be  more 
in  1920  than  was  the  entire  debt  in  1916. 

Yet  the  total  requirements  of  our  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  will  be  $10,831,585.25,  not 
including  deficiency  appropriations  sure  to  be  made.  And 
a  four  billion  deficit  may  be  expected. 
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BRITISH  LOANS  TO  RUSSIA  NEAR  600,000,000  POUNDS 

Austen  Chamberlain,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
an  open  letter,  revealed  that  Great  Britain's  loans  to  Rus- 
sia totaled  £588,000,000.  Other  loans,  he  said,  were  as 
follows : 

France £471,500,000 

Italy    470,000,000 

Belgium    86,500,000 

Other  nations _ _..     71,000,000 

These  loans,  the  Chancellor  said,  were  exclusive  of 
£21,500,000  to  be  granted  the  Allies  and  other  powers  for 
reconstruction  work. 


POSITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES      ' 

From  the  results  of  the  World  War,  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  its  relation  to  the  world  at 
large,  will  remain  what  it  has  been  in  1919.  We  are  and 
will  remain  the  credit  nation  of  the  world  at  large,  its 
central  money  market,  the  final  reservoir  from  which  all 
nations  must  draw  both  the  capital  they  lack  and  the  in- 
dustrial resources  they  need.  This  is  assurance  of  real 
and  fundamental  prosperity. 

ERA  OF  EXPENDITURES 

In  connection  with  the  rise  of  prices  an  era  of  extraordi- 
nary expenditure,  nof  only  in  the  United  States  but  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  due  both  to  abnormal  war  profits 
of  one  part  of  the  community  and  abnormal  war  wages 
in  another.  Persistent  demands  for  increase  in  the  pay  of 
labor,  bringing  the  advance  since  1914  in  many  indus- 
tries, but  not  all,  to  a  larger  ratio  of  increase  even  than 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Resultant  conditions 
in  which  skilled  and  partly  skilled  laborers  in  msmy  trades 
were  earning  more  than  the  average  worker  in  the  pro- 
fessions. Recurrent  and  far-reaching  strikes  to  exact  fur- 
ther advances,  in  which  conflicts  the  Governments  had  to 
take  a  hand;  the  steel  strike,  the  bituminous  coal  strike, 
and  the  threatened  trainmen's  strike  being  the  notable  in- 
stances in  this  country. 
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THRIFT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

From  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  "during  the  year  1917  there  were  11,367,013 
depositors  on  the  books  of  the  savings  banks  of  this  coun- 
try, with  aggregate  deposits  of  $5,418,022,274,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $476.59  for  each  depositor.  In  1916  the  average  of 
each  depositor  was  $456.44.  The  number  of  banks  in 
1917  was  1,934,  against  1,922  in  1916." 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  depositor 
and  the  amount  of  deposits: 


No.  of 
Depositors. 


1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


1 

11 

4 

6 

7 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 


8 
38 
78 
251 
693 
,630 
,148 
,258 
,102 
,696 
142 
010 
,766 
,109 
,285 
,148 
,367 


,635 
,085 
,701 
,354 
,870 
,846 
,392 
,893 
,083 
229 
708 
,304 
,736 
,499 
,755 
,392 
,013 


Aggregate  of 
Deposits. 


g        1,138,573 

6,973,304 

14,051,520 

43,431,130 

149,277,504 

549,874,358 

5,088,587,295 

1,515,023,956 

2,389,719,954 

3,093,077,357 

4,070,486,247 

4,451,818,523 

4,727,403,950 

4,936,591,849 

4,997,706,018 

5,088,587,295 

5,418,022,274 


WEALTH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  shown  in. 
the  following  figures.     They  are  the  Government's  esti- 
mates of  the  true  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property 
in  the  years  given: 
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Wealth. 

Per  Capita. 

1850 

1860  

$  7,185,780,000 

16,159,616,000 

30,068,518,000 

42,642,000,000 

65,037,091,000 

88,517,306,775 

107,104,211,917 

187,739,071,090 

*220,000,000,000 

$  307.69 
513  00 

1870  

1880 

779.83 
850.20 

1890  

1,038.57 

1900  - 

1,164.79 

1904  

1,318.11 

1912  - 

1917  

1,965.00 
*2.200.00 

*  Estimate. 


U.  S.  LOST  $64,500,000  ON  ROADS  IN  NOVEMBER 

The  Government  deficit  from  railroad  operation  during 
November  will  be  approximately  $64,500,000,  a  low  record 
for  the  year,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Railway  Economics.  Net  operating  income  for  the 
month  was  estimated  to  have  fallen  below  $20,000,000, 
which  the  Bureau  of  Economics  declared  to  be  the  lowest 
in  30  years  when  computed  on  a  basis  of  percentage  of 
investment. 

Gross  revenues  for  the  month  were  estimated  at  close 
to  $436,000,000.  This  figure  is  only  slightly  below  the 
high  mark  of  a  year  ago,  but  the  heavy  expenses,  due  in 
part  to  the  coal  strike  which  also  reduced  the  revenues, 
left  as  net  little  of  the  operating  revenues. 

The  Government's  net  loss,  the  Bureau  estimated,  on 
the  basis  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  figures,  has 
reached  $548,000,000  in  the  23  months  of  railroad  opera- 
tion. The  Bureau  placed  the  loss  for  the  11  months  of 
1919  at  more  than  $331,000,000. 

December  returns  on  the  rail  operation  was  forecast 
as  bringing  another  decline  in  a  statement  issued  a  few 
days  ago  by  Director  General  Hines,  who  pointed  to  the 
inevitable  loss  in  revenues  incident  to  the  coal  strike. 

The  November  earnings  as  computed  by  the  Bureau 
with  comparative  figures  for  the  corresponding  month  in 
1918  follow: 
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1919. 


Revenues    

Expenses  and  taxes.. 


$436,000,000 
417,000,000 


Net    income 1  $  19,000,000 


1918. 


$440,400,000 
383,900,000 


$  53,500,000 


While  the  November  revenues  were  said  by  the  Bureau 
to  show  an  increase  of  S149, 200,000,  as  compared  with 
the  average  for  the  month  in  the  three-year  test  period 
before  the  war,  expenses  and  taxes  have  also  increased 
more  than  $213,000,000.  The  increase  in  operating-  reve- 
nues was  traceable  largely  to  the  heavy  passenger  traffic 
which  was  represented  to  have  been  about  10  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  November  average  of  the  test  period. 
Freight  traffic,  however,  was  estimated  to  have  dropped 
several  per  cent. 

The  Eastern  roads,  which  in  other  months  have  offset 
losses  accumulated  by  lines  in  other  sections,  were  unable 
to  meet  their  actual  operating  expenses  and  taxes  for  the 
month,  the  Bureau  of  Economics'  figures  revealed.  Ex- 
penses and  taxes  of  the  Eastern  lines  were  shown  to  have 
been  $4,200,000  in  excess  of  operating  revenues. 

Lines  in  the  West,  however,  did  better  in  earnings  than 
in  most  previous  months,  due  to  the  heavy  grain  move- 
ment and  also  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  suffer  from 
loss  of  revenue  through  the  closing  of  mines.  Their  earn- 
ings were  placed  at  about  $20,000,000. 


RAILWAY  EARNINGS  FOR  1919 

Railway  earnings  in  the  United  States  for  a  series  of 
months  past  make  the  following  comparisons  with  the 
corresponding  months  in  the  previous  year,  the  compila- 
tions being  those  of  the  Financial  Chronicle : 
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GROSS  EARNINGS 


1919. 

1918. 

Changes. 

October    

$508,023,854 
495,123,397 
469,838,678 
454,588,513 
424,035,872 
413,190,468 
388,697,894 
375,772,750 
351,048,747 
395,552,020 

$489,081,358 
458,870,475 
502,505,334 
469,246,733 
393,365,989 
378,058,163 
370,710,999 
365,096,335 
289,392,150 
284,131,201 

+  $  18,942,496 

+       9,252,922 

32,636,656 

—  14,658,220 

—  30,769,974 
+     35,132,305 
+     17,986,895 
+     10,676,415 
+     61,656,597 
+■  111,420,819 

September  

August  

July    

June    . 

May - 

April  

March        .     . . 

February   

January  

1918. 

1917. 

December    

438,365,327 
438,602,283 

335,607,571 
356,438,875 

+   102,757,756 
+     82,163,408 

November    

NET  EARNINGS  AFTER  TAXES 


1919. 

1918. 

Changes. 

October 

September  

$104,003,198 
98,302,598 
112,245,680 
96,727,014 
69,396,741 
58,293,249 
44,850,096 
29,596,482 
27,623,406 
36,222,169 

$106,196,863 

117,131,459 

143,561,208 

152,079,422 

*40,136,575 

92,252,037 

89,943,898 

82,011,451 

28,814,420 

13,881,674 

— $  2,193,665 
18,828,861 

August  

31,315,528 

July 

55,852,408 

June 

May - 

April 

March  

+  190,533,316 
33,958,788 
45,093,802 
52,414,969 

February   

1,191,014 

January                 

+     22,340,495 

December      

November    

1918. 

1917. 

44,738,149 
75,882,188 

85,767,019 
95,809,962 

21,028,870 
19,927,774 

*  Deficit. 
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HIGH  SALARIES  OF  RAILROAD  CHIEFS 

The  question  of  whether  the  executives  of  raih"oads 
will  receive  the  same  large  salaries  paid  to  them  before 
the  Government  took  the  railroads,  after  their  systems 
are  returned  to  the  stockholders,  is  a  question  raised  by 
the  Financial  World  in  one  of  its  issues.  It  has  compiled 
a  list  of  salaries  paid  before  the  Government  started  rail- 
road operation,  and  a  comparison  between  these  figures 
and  those  paid  to  the  same  officials  while  the  Government 
has  had  the  lines  shows  a  great  discrepancy.  In  the  case 
of  Walker  D.  Hines,  as  Director  General  of  Railroads,  he 
was  paid  $25,000  a  year,  while  as  chaimian  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Atchison  in  1917  he  received  $77,210. 

The  highest-paid  railroad  man  in  the  country  in  1917 
was  Judge  Robert  S.  Lovett,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Union  Pacific,  who  received  $104,104.16. 
As  receiver  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road Jacob  M.  Dickinson  received  $120,732.90.  This  sum 
was  fixed  by  the  Judge  appointing  the  receiver. 

Those  of  particular  interest  in  Baltimore  are:  Charles 
W.  Galloway,  Federal  manager  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  $20,- 
210 ;  G.  M.  Shriver,  vice-president  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  $30,- 
250;  Arthur  W.  Thompson,  vice-president  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  $30,510 ;  S.  Davies  Warfield,  chaiiman  of  board, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  $50,000. 

Under  the  Government  scale  of  pay  regional  directors 
in  charge  of  half  a  dozen  roads  received  from  $30,000  to 
$40,000.  Their  pay  as  president  of  one  single  railroad 
was,  in  most  cases,  between  $50,000  and  $75,000. 

COUNTRY'S    PAYROLL    SHOWS    SMALL    DECLINE 

The  war  is  over,  but  you  would  not  think  so  if  you 
would  examine  the  Administration's  payroll.  Billions  of 
dollars  are  being  exacted  of  the  people  in  taxes  to  support 
the  great  Civilian  war  machine  in  almost  the  same  magni- 
tude as  during  the  progress  of  actual  hostilities.  There 
are  200,000  more  employes  today  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice throughout  the  country  than  before  the  war. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  were  37,908 
clerks  and  other  civil  employes  of  the  Government  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  force  was  increased  during 
the  war  until  on  November  11,  1918,  when  the  armistice 
was  declared,  it  numbered  117,454. 
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Then  the  Administration 


began 


to  reduce  the  "over- 
head" expense,  but  with  extreme  reluctance.  There  still 
are  100,110  departmental  employes  in  Washington.  A  re- 
duction of  only  2,840  employes  has  been  made  since  Octo- 
ber 31,  1919,  when  the  figures  stood  thus  in  the  principal 
executive  branches: 


Nov.  11, 
1918. 


April   1, 
1917. 


Oct.  31, 
1919. 


Treasury    

War  

Navy  

Interior    

Government  Printing  Office 

Agriculture  

Postoffice   - 

Commerce    

Shipping   Board „ 

Superintendent  of  Buildings 


8,285 
2,816 
6,376 
5,294 
3,996 
4,200 
2,097 
1,656 
22 
187 


29,342 

37,406 

12,500 

5,561 

5,280 

6,100 

2,396 

2,298 

227 

1,694 


38,140 

22,287 

11,443 

5,792 

5,172 

4,819 

2,463 

2,081 

953 

1,775 


Several  hundred  acres  of  temporary  buildings  are  still 
inhabited  by  the  army  of  war  workers,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  whom,  according  to  Chairman  Good,  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  have  little,  if  any,  work  to  do. 

Before  the  war  there  were  approximately  500,000  civil 
employes  of  the  Government  in  the  entire  country.  Now 
there  are  726,369  distributed  as  follows: 


Department   of   Labor 

Department  of  Interior 

War  Department 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.. 

Public  Printer 

Department  of  Commerce 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  State 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Navy  Department 

Postoffice  Department 

Treasury  Department 

Federal  Reserve  Board 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Smithsonian   Institute 

Shipping  Board 

Panama  Canal 


2,414 

5,454 

200,000 

373 

5,097 

12,755 

20,484 

798 

423 

14,422 

291,234 

71,070 

405 

1,785 

462 

2,500 

110 
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Members  of  Congress,  secretanes,  clerks,  help  about 
Capitol,  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  District  court  judges,  clerks, 
marshals.  United  States  attorneys,  Assistant  United 
States  District  Attorneys,  Ambassadors  and  others  in  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  sei'vice,  staffs  of  Congressional 
Library,  etc.,  are  at  least  6,000. 

The  Republican  Congress,  which  did  not  get  on  the  job 
until  last  May,  was  unable  to  make  any  material  progress 
in  reducing  the  payroll  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  Mr. 
Good  has  undertaken  to  cut  $1,000,000,000  out  of  the  de- 
partmental estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  con- 
templates forcing  the  Administration  to  drop  at  least 
25,000  employes  in  Washington  alone. 

MANY  QUIT  FEDERAL  JOBS  FOR  MORE  PAY 

The  high  cost  of  living  and  the  demand  for  experts  is 
making  trouble  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Eight  thousand  valuable  men  have  left  the  service  of 
the  Government  because  the  knowledge  that  made  them 
important  in  the  innumerable  ramifications  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Bureau  makes  them  still  more  valuable  in  indus- 
tries connected  with  the  great  business  of  feeding  and 
clothing  the  people  of  the  world.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Meredith,  new  to  the  department,  is  dismayed  at  the 
prospect  of  replacing  them.  Congress,  bent  on  making  a 
record  for  economy,  has  come  down  hard  on  many 
branches  of  the  Government. 

One  thousand  and  thirteen  men  whose  work  was  of  suf- 
ficient consequence  for  the  department  to  take  note  of 
where  they  went  and  what  for  have  taken  outside  jobs 
at  an  average  increase  of  51  per  cent,  over  their  official 
salaries. 

An  expert  in  fruit  culture  and  an  authority  on  the  pari- 
sites  of  the  field  gave  up  his  Government  place  which  paid 
him  $4,500  a  year  to  become  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  one  of  the  big  fruit  growei-s'  associations  at 
$20,000  a  year. 

Five  men,  the  largest  of  whose  salaries  was  $4,000  a 
year,  have  landed  in  $10,000  jobs,  and  neariy  all  the 
others  noted  have  jumped  from  $2,000  and  $3,000  places 
to  positions  paying  $5,000  to  $9,000  a  year  with  dairy 
corporations,  cattle-raising  companies,  agricultural  insti- 
tutes and  business  houses. 
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This  prospect  is  discouraging  because  these  men  can- 
not be  adequately  replaced  at  the  salaries  the  Government 
is  paying.  Taking  young  men  and  educating  them  into 
experts  does  not  help  much,  because  as  soon  as  they  quali- 
fy the  outside  world,  hungry  for  efficiency,  beckons  them 
with  double  or  triple  as  much  money. 


10,350,640  IN  PHILIPPINES 

The  population  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  shown  bj'' 
a  census  begun  in  1918,  is  10,350,640. 

These  figures  were  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs,  War  Department,  in  a  cablegram  from  Governor 
General  Harrison.  Of  the  total  population  9,495,272  are 
classified  as  Christian  and  855,368  as  non-Christian. 

The  Christian  population  is  classified  by  nationalities  as 
follows : 

Americans,  6,405;  Filipinos,  9,429,857;  Spaniards, 
4,015;  English,  1,063;  Germans,  312;  French,  218;  Swiss, 
451;  Chinese,  45,156;  Japanese,  6,684,  and  others,  1,111. 
All  nationalities  except  Americans  and  Filipinos  are  listed 
as  "foreigners,"  and  their  aggregate  number  is  59,010. 


2,396  MERCHANT  SHIPS  PASSED  THROUGH  THE  PANAMA 

CANAL  LAST  YEAR 

Traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal  in  1919  exceeded 
that  of  any  previous  year,  2,396  ships  of  7,128,000  net 
tons,  in  addition  to  naval  ships  displacing  1,000,000  tons, 
passing  through  the  waterway.  The  cargoes  of  the  mer- 
chant ships  aggregated  7,711,000  tons. 

Ships  measuring  7,000  tons,  carrying  10,000  tons  of 
cargo,  were  2  per  cent,  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year.  December  broke  the  monthly  record.  283  shins  of 
i957,000  net  tons,  carrying  cargoes  of  953,000  tons,  trav- 
ersing the  Caral.  Tb^  tolls  collected  amounted  to  $891,- 
373  for  December  and  $6,972,000  for  the  year. 
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COAL  PRODUCTION 


OF  UNITED   STATES  AND   GREAT 
BRITAIN 


United  States 

Great  Britain. 

Year. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
Em- 
ployees 

Annual  0 
(Gross  T 

Total 

utput 
ons) 

Av- 
erage 
Per 
Man. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
Em-, 
ployees. 

Annual  Output  . 
(Gross  Tons) 

Av- 
Total        ^^^l^ 
1  Man. 

1910       

725.030 
722,360 

722,662 
747,627 
763,815 
734,008 
720,971 
757,317 

447,853,909 
443,188,505 
477,202,304 
508,893,053 
458,504,890 
474,660,256 
526,873,371 
581,609,263 

618 
614 
660 

681 
601 
647 
731 
768 
794 

1,049,407 
1,067,213 
1,089,090 
1,127,600 
1,057,505 
953,642 
998,063 
1,021,340 
1,008,867 

264,453,028 
271,891,899 
260,416,338 
287,430,473 
265,664,393 
253,206,081 
256,375,366 
248,499,240 

252 

1911 

1912  - 

1913  

255 
239 
255 

1914  

251 

1915          

265 

1916 

1917 

257 
243 

1918  

762,426 

605,546,343 

227,714,579 
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THE  COUNTRY'S  IRON  OUTPUT 

Output  of  iron  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  Iron 
Age  returns  for  each  month,  comparison  being  made  with 
1918  and  1916  and  figures  representing  gross  tons: 


December 
November 
October    ... 
September 

August  

July 

June    

May    

April  

March  

Februarj^ 
January  ... 


1919 


1918 


2,300,000 
2,392,350 
1,863,558 
2,487,965 
2,713,330 
2,428,541 
2,114,738 
2,108,056 
2,478,218 
3,090,249 
2,940,168 
3,302,260 


2,433,617 
3,501,014 
3,486,941 
3,418,270 
3,000,000 
3,420,588 
3,323,791 
3,446,412 
3,288,211 
3,213,091 
2,319,399 
2,411,768 


1917 


2,882,919 
3,205,194 
3,303,038 
3,133,054 
3,201,027 
3,342,438 
3,270,055 
3,417,340 
3,334,960 
3,251,352 
2,645,247 
3,150,938 


Comparison  of  the  average  daily  rate  of  production,  in 
gross  tons,  is  as  follows: 


December 
November 

October  

September 

August    

July  

June    

•May  

April    

March   

February 
January  


1919 


1918 


70,700 
79,745 
60,115 
82,932 
88,496 
78,340 
70,495 
68,002 
82,607 
99,685 
105,006 
106,525 


110,762 
111,802 
112,482 
113,189 
109,341 
110,355 
110,793 
111,175 
109,607 
103,648 
82,835 
77,799 


1917 


1916 


92,997 
106,859 
103,550 
104,465 
104,772 
107,820 
109,002 
110,238 
111,165 
104.863 

94,473 
101,643 


102,233 
110,394 
113,189 
106,745 
103,346 
104,017 
107,953 
108,422 
107,592 
107,667 
106,456 
102,740 
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IN  THE  COTTON  MILLS 

A  cotton  mill  operative  in  Fall  River  is  one  and  one-half 
times  as  liable  to  die  before  he  (or  she)  is  44  years  old  as 
is  a  citizen  of  Fall  River  who  dees  not  work  in  the  mills. 
A  woman  operative  is  nearly  twice  as  liable  to  die  before 
she  reaches  44  as  a  woman  living  in  the  same  city  who 
does  not  work  in  the  mills.  A  married  woman  working  in 
the  mills  runs  four  times  the  risk  of  dying  of  tubercu- 
losis before  she  is  44  that  a  married  w^oman  runs  who  is 
not  a  mill  operative. 

These  are  some  of  the  striking  facts  brought  to  light 
in  the  study  entitled  Preventable  Death  in  Cotton  Manu- 
facturing Industry,  by  Arthur  Reed  Perry,  M.  D.,  which 
was  recently  published  as  Bulletin  251  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  It  is  a  monumental 
work,  based  on  a  complete  census  of  the  living  cotton  mill 
operatives  in  Fall  River,  more  than  29,000  in  number,  and 
a  study  of  all  deaths  occurring  in  Fall  River  during  a  five- 
year  period,  from  the  official  records  and  from  supple- 
mentary interviews  in  each  case  with  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  deceased.  The  period  coverd  was  1908  to 
1912,  inclusive.  Fall  River  was  chosen  for  the  study  be- 
cause of  its  position  as  the  leading  cotton  manufacturing 
city  of  the  country,  the  size  of  its  operative  population, 
the  high  proportion  of  women  engaged  in  its  cotton  in- 
dustry, and  the  healthfulness  of  its  natural  location.  Com- 
prehensive and  accurate  data  were  obtained  both  as  to 
the  death  hazard  existing  among  cotton  mill  workers  in 
the  earlier  age  groups  and  the  causes  contributing 
thereto. 

In  every  five-year  age  group  below  44  the  death  hazard 
for  operatives  is  considerably  greater  than  that  for  non- 
operatives,  but  the  most  striking  excess  is  among  the 
young.  For  the  years  15  to  24  the  death  rate  of  opera- 
tives exceeds  that  of  non-operatives  by  65  per  cent.  For 
the  entire  group  from  15  to  44  the  excess  for  operatives 
is  46  per  cent.  The  hazard  from  tuberculosis  is  espe- 
cially marked  among  mill  workers,  the  death  rate  being 
51  per  cent,  higher  for  males  and  142  per  cent,  higher  for 
females,  in  the  age  group  15  to  44,  than  that  for  non- 
operatives. 

One  of  the  most  striking  findings  of  the  study  is  the 
high  death  rate  among  women  operatives.  Throughout 
the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  the  death  rate 
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for  males  exceeds  that  for  females.  In  the  non-operative 
population  of  Fall  River  the  male  death  rate  exceeds  the 
female  by  14  per  cent.  But  among  the  two-fifths  of  the 
Fall  River  population  who  are  operatives  the  excess  of 
the  female  death  hazard  is  so  great  as  to  completely  hide 
the  situation  prevailing  among  the  three-fifths,  and  to 
make  the  death  rate  for  the  entire  population  of  Fall 
River  8  per  cent,  higher  for  females  than  for  males,  thus 
being  directly  at  variance,  as  regards  sex,  with  that  of 
the  general  urban  population  of  the  registration  states. 

Irish  and  French-Canadian  mill  workers  are  shown  to 
have  extraordinary  high  death  rates.  It  is  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  excess  of  the  operative  death  hazard 
is  not  due  to  the  racial  tendencies  of  the  workers,  since 
Irish  and  French-Canadians  are  present  in  the  non-opera- 
tive population  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  the 
operative  population. 

Tuberculosis  and  childbirth  are  the  most  important 
causes  of  preventable  death  among  the  cotton  mill  work- 
ers. Accident  or  violence;  nephritis,  apoplexy  and  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  typhoid  fever,  cancer,  and  nontuber- 
culosis  respiratory  diseases  are  the  other  causes  empha- 
sized. Many  of  these  terms,  it  is  stated,  "designate  mere- 
ly the  manner  of  a  death  of  which  the  essential  cause  is 
wear  and  tear."  As  contributory  causes  of  early  death 
are  cited,  among  other  things,  unhygienic  condition  of  the 
decedents'  dwelhng,  years  of  cotton  mill  employment  and 
low  income.  It  is  stated  that  each  age,  race  and  industry 
classification  was  characterized  by  a  bulking  of  the  tuber- 
culosis decendents  among  those  whose  family  income  per 
member  was  less  than  $3  a  week. 

A  death  rate  study  such  as  this  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, in  comparison  with  the  more  usual  studies  of 
housing  conditions,  industrial  accidents,  occupational  dis- 
eases, etc.  It  gives  a  complete  picture  of  hazards  of  life, 
in  which  each  factor  appears  in  its  proper  proportion. 
Ai-med  with  such  knowledge,  those  who  would  improve 
w^orking  and  living  conditions  will  be  able  to  put  the  im- 
provements where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  Obviously 
it  would  be  somewhat  futile  to  concentrate  all  reforming 
zeal  on  a  "safety  first"  campaign  in  an  industry  where 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  were  shown  to  be  seven  or  eight 
times  as  common  as  deaths  from  accident.  The  dramatic 
character  of  accidental  deaths  has  given  them  a  promi- 
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nence  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  importance,  and 
this  fact  would  be  clearly  brought  out  by  death  rate 
studies  in  the  various  industries.  A  practical  limitation 
upon  the  use  of  the  death  rate  method,  however,  is  that 
it  can  be  used  only  in  industries  which  are  concentrated 
in  cities  within  the  registration  area. 

COMMERCIAL  FAILURES  IN  MARYLAND 

The  following  figures  which  were  taken  from  the  Statis- 
tical Abstract  of  the  United  States  show  there  were  less 
failures  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1918  than  there 
were  in  either  1917  or  1916.  In  the  State  of  Maryland 
there  were  121  failures  during  the  year  1918,  out  of  the 
23,450  concerns  in  business,  or  52  per  cent.,  with  liabili- 
ties amounting  to  $1,224,497. 

In  1917  there  were  192  failures,  number  of  business 
concerns  23,320,  percentage  of  failures  82  and  liabilities 
$1,363,672.  In  1916  there  were  226  failures,  23,300  busi- 
ness concerns,  or  97  per  cent.,  with  liabilities  amounting 
to  $2,534,981. 

POPULATION  OF  MARYLAND 

In  view  of  the  Federal  Census  for  the  year  1920,  which 
is  being  tabulated,  it  may  be  well  to  give  figures  taken 
from  the  1910  census,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  compari- 
sons: 


The  white  population  of  the   State  in  1910  was.. 

Colored   population  of  the    State   in   1910   was 

All  other  population  of  the  State  in  1910  was 

Total  population  of  the   State   in   1910  was.. 
Total   population  of  the   State   in   1918   was.. 


1,062,639 
232,250 

457 


1,295,346 
1,384,539 


Percentage  of  population  was  91.9  per  cent,  natives  and 
8.1  per  cent,  foreign  born. 

Rank  of  States  in  population  in  1919,  Maryland  ranked 
twenty-seventh. 

The  population  was  divided  as  follows  Males,  644,225 ; 
females,  651,121 ;  native  white  of  native  parentage,  766, 
627;  native  white  or  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  191.838; 
foreign-bom  white,  104,174;  negroes,  232,250;  Indians, 
55;  Chinese,  378;  Japanese,  24.  Of  school  age:  6  to  20, 
inclusive,  native  white  males,  151,570;  females,  151,792; 
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foreign-bom  males,  5,822;  females,  6,085;  negro  males, 
35,506;  females,  37,724;  Indian,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  all 
others,  47. 

Density  of  population  in  1910  was  130.3  per  square 
mile.  Population  of  Baltimore  City,  1910,  native  white  of 
native  parentage,  261,474;  foreign  or  mixed  white,  134,- 
870;  foreign-bom  white,  77,043;  colored,  85,098. 

Insane  in  hospitals,  1910,  per  100,000  population,  was 
98.3;  blind,  61.9. 

Total  dwellings  in  1910,  253,805 ;  total  families,  272,824 ; 
persons  to  dwelling,  5.4;  to  a  family,  4.7. 

Death  rate  per  1,000  population  in  Maryland  cities, 
18.8;  rural,  15.5. 

FOUR  YEARS'  RECORD 

The  following  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  progressive  legis- 
lation and  other  achievements  during  the  four  years  of 
Governor  Harrington's  administration: 

The  cost  of  legislative  expenses  were  decreased  by  $78,000. 

Some  offices  have  been  consolidated  and  others  abolished  and 
some  $50,000  saved. 

State  printing  reduced  by  one-half. 

All  the  labor  bureaus  consolidated. 

State  tobacco  inspector,  live  stock  sanitaiy  board  and  state  vet- 
erinarian placed  under  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  State  Law  Depailment  created,  reducing  expenses  $8,000. 

Uniform  accounting  system. 

Uniform  fiscal  year  ai-ranged  for. 

The  Conservation  Commission  fonned. 

Continuing  appropriations   abolished. 

The  executive  budget  adopted. 

Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  colored  tubercu- 
losis patients. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  right  to  vote  while  in  military  service. 

State  Armory  Commission  formed. 

State  Parole  System  ci*eated. 

Maryland  State  College  reorganized. 

The  Educational  Survey  Bill  passed. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  more  raised  for  public 
school  purposes  than  ever  before. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  appropriated  to  help 
teachers'  salaries. 

Home  Rule  Bill  passed. 
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Baltimore  City's  limits  extended. 

Statewide  Dog  Law  passed. 

Statewide  Game  Law  passed. 

Up-to-date  Child  Labor  Law  passed. 

Extending  the  Ten-hour  Law  for  women. 

Domg  away  with  contract  labor. 

Making  Maryland  School  for  Boys  a  State  institution. 

Making  Maryland  School  for  Girls  a  State  institution. 

General  revision  of  the  Automobile  Law. 

Provide  for  vocational  training. 

Three-million-dollar  loan  issue  for  State  roads,  etc. 

One  himdred  thousand  dollars  additional  per  annum  for  State- 
aided  roads. 

New  laws  increasing  revenue  over  $150,000. 

Increasing  revenue  for  automobile  licenses,  thus  helping  to  main- 
tain and  upkeep  the  roads. 

State  Compulsory  Work  Law. 

State  Council  of  Defense. 

All  war  measures. 

Starting  the   Claibome-Annapolis  ferry. 

And  all  this  was  done  without  increasing  the  State  tax  rate. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  END- 
ING SEPTEMBER  30,-1919 


SALARIES. 
Chapter  406,  Acts  1916. 

Appro- 
sriation. 

Ex- 
pended. 

Unex- 
pended 
Balance, 

Chairman,  Charles  J.  Fox  

$  2,500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

1,500.00 

1,750.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 
1,200.00 

1,000.00 

1,200.00 
1,100.00 
1,100.00 
1,100.00 
1,100.00 
1,100.00 
1,100.00 

600.00 

1,100.00 

600.00 

1,000.00 

900.00 

720.00 

720.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

$  2,500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

1,500.00 

1,750.90 
1,000.00 
708.33 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 
1,200.00 

1,000.00 

1,200.00 
1,100.00 
1,100.00 
1,100.00 
1,008.33 
853.19 
1,100.00 

600.00 
1,100.00 

600.00 
1,000.00 

900.00 

246.00 

710 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

Advisory  Member,  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Smith 

Advisory  Member,  Harry  C.  Willis 

Medical  Examiner,  Dr.  S.  A.  Keene 

Medical  Examiner,  Dr.  A.   S.   Aber- 
crombie            

Psychiatrist,  Dr.  F.  L.  Dunham 

Nurse,  Clara  L.  Schultze 

Stenographer,  Kathrvne  Phelan. 

$    291.67 

Assistant  Officer,  Mack  Herzog 

Permits  Officer,  Monica  McCarthy 

Permit  Officer,  Assistant,  Nancy  A. 

Hill   

Inspector  Street  Traders,  Harry  Le 

Brun  - 

Inspector,  William  D.  Bloom 

Insnector.  August  W.  Miller     

Insoector.  Marv  A.  Richardson 

Inspector.  James  E.  Masrill                 

91.67 

Inspector,  Benjamin  C.  Green _ 

Inspector,  Wm.   H.  Hohn 

Assistant  Inspector,  Margaret  Dren- 
nen                 - 

246.81 

Insnector.  Toledo  R.  Schulz       

Asst.  Inspector,  Margaret  R.  Welsh.. 
Ten-Hour  Law  Clerk,  Hazel  A.  Fox... 

Filing  Clerk,  Selma  B.  Cone - 

Stenoffranher    Extra  Service    

474.00 

Stenographer,  Catherine  Hughes 

Boiler  Inspector,  Wm.  A.  McSweeney 

Boiler  Inspector,  Henry  Helmrich 

Mine   Inspector,   Lawrence  Dunn    ..... 

10.00 

Totals - 

$31,390.00 

$30,275.85 

$1,114.15 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR— Continued). 


EXPENSES. 


Ex- 
pended. 


Unex- 
pended 
Balance. 


Rent   

Postage   and   Sundries 

Office   Supplies 

Printing  

Books  and  Periodicals 

Newsboys'   Badges 

Doctors  for  Permits 

Furniture     

Telegraph,  Telephone  and  Express.. 

Traveling    Expenses 

Towel,  Ice  and  Drinking  Water 

State  Boiler  Inspectors'  Expenses 

State  Mine  Inspector's  Expenses 


Totals.. 


Total  appropriation,  including  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $1,500.00 
for  rent  and  $38.10  received  from 

Newsboys    

Total  amount  expended  for  salaries 

and  expenses 

Total  amount  reverted  to  State 


2,212.75 
600.00 
325.00 

5,000.00 

84.35 

288.10 

1,541.50 
200.00 
250.00 

2,347.85 
170.00 
419.13 
543.77 


$ 


2,212.75 
599.15 
324.68 

4,999.15 

78.18 

288.00 

1,541.50 
199.35 
241.04 

2,347.85 
168.95 
419.13 
444.23 


$13,982.45|$13,863.96 


$45,372.45 


$44,139.81 


.85 

.85 

6.17 

.10 

.65 
8.96 

1.05 

99.54 


$118.49 


I  $1,232.64 
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